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PREFACE. 


THIS  book  does  riot  profess  to  deal  specifically  with  the 
teachiog  of  the  various  subjects.  It  is  rather  an  explana- 
tion of  the  processes  involved  in  all  forms  of  instruction, 
whatever  the  subjects  may  be.  Hence  it  differs  funda- 
mentally from  other  pedagogical  manuals,  which  for  the 
most  part  treat  the  various  branches  of  instruction  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  matter  to  be  taught,  the  reasons 
for  teaching  it,  and  the  special  methods  to  be  adopted. 

No  teacher  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  can  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  inner  nature  of  his  art.  True,  some  so- 
called  teachers  are.  But  these  can  only  be  likened  to 
those  mechanics  who  merely  do  what  the  engineer  tells 
them  to  do,  or  what  they  see  others  doing,  or  what  they 
blindly  fall  into  by  trial  and  error,  without  understanding 
the  scheme  according  to  which  the  work  is  being  done. 

While  this  arrangement  works  tolerably  well  in  some 
branches  of  industry,  it  cannot  do  so  in  teaching.  For 
here  intelligent  direction  is  necessary  at  every  moment. 
And  if  the  teacher  is  not  something  of  an  engineer  in 
education  as  well  as  a  mechanic,  he  will  blunder  through 
his  work  by  rule  of  thumb,  with  only  a  tithe  of  the  success 
which  he  might  otherwise  achieve.  The  "  engineer  "  who 
visits  him  from  time  to  time  in  the  person  of  an  inspector 
may  criticise  him  and  put  him  on  good  lines  for  a  brief 
period.  But  the  advice  even  of  the  wisest  educationists 
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will    lead   to    more   or   less   erroneous   application  if    th 
teacher  himself  is  not  furnished  with  much  of  the  system- 
atic knowledge  which    intelligent   critics  of  his  art  must 
possess. 

Teachers  of  some  practical  experience  can,  of  course, 
read  this  book  and  obtain  some  help  from  it  without 
attempting  full  answers  to  the  questions  at  the  ends  of 
the  chapters  But  students  in  training  will  derive  little 
of  lasting  value  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  unless 
they  express  and  apply  the  knowledge  thus  partially  ac- 
quired by  dealing  with  questions  involving  it.  Let  us 
hope,  however,  that  this  will  not  be  the  only  application 
made.  If  the  knowledge  which  enables  the  student 
pass  his  examinations  is  not  also  used  in  dealing  with  th 
actual  difficulties  of  teaching,  the  time  spent  in  acquiring 
it  has  been  wasted. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  added  that  the  reference  to 
the  London  County  Council  upon  the  title-page  of  this 
book  does  not  render  that  authority  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  principles  herein  expounded. 


February  1915. 


BENJAMIN    DUMVILLE. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


A  GENERAL   VIEW   OF   EDUCATION. 

"  I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble 
in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties 
until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours, 
makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental 
cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. 
Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a 
noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and 
perfection,  which,  without  such  helps,  are  never  able  to 
make  their  appearance." 

So  wrote  Addison.  And  his  analogy  is  very  helpful  up 
to  a  certain  point.  But,  like  all  analogies,  it  must  not  be 
carried  too  far.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  polisher  neglects 
the  marble  altogether,  it  remains  in  much  the  same  state  ; 
it  does  not  change  appreciably.  But  a  human  soul,  es- 
pecially in  its  early  life,  cannot  remain  the  same.  Whether 
we  definitely  interfere  with  it  or  not,  it  will  still  develop 
in  some  way.  It  is  intimately  connected  with,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  a  body,  and  as  long  as  food  and  sufficient 
shelter  can  be  found  for  that  body,  both  body  and  soul 
will  grow  and  develop  to  a  certain  extent.  In  the  early 
stages  of  life,  the  human  being  is  bound  to  perish  if  food 
and  shelter  be  not  provided  for  it  by  some  older  person. 
And  so  close  is  the  connection  between  body  and  soul  that 
it  is  impossible  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  former 
without  in  some  degree  affecting  the  latter. 

We  see,  then,  that  every  young  human  soul  gets  some 
education  from  its  elders.     And  even  if  these  did  nothing 
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for  the  child  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
continued  subsistence,  the  infant  would  still  gain  a  vast 
amount  of  education.  For  he  alwavs  has  some  environ- 
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ment.  And  that  environment  is  continually  affecting  him, 
causing  him  to  react  upon  it,  and  to  be  himself  modified  in 
the  process.  If  it  consists  of  human  beings,  with  whom 
the  child,  though  not  definitely  attended  to  by  them,  i 
allowed  to  associate,  he  will  learn  much  by  observing  and 
listening  to  the  actions  and  communications  which  take 
place.  And  even  if  the  child  saw  little  of  other  human 
beings,  there  would  still  be  the  interaction  between  him- 
self and  the  objects  with  which  he  comes  in  contact. 

Teachers  and  parents  tend  to  forget  these  things.  They 
are  prone  to  imagine  that,  since  they  are  specially  occupied 
with  the  education  of  the  child,  other  influences  are  of 
small  account.  They  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  words 
of  John  Stuart  Mill — "  Not  only  does  education  include 
whatever  we  do  for  ourselves,  and  whatever  is  done  for  us 
by  others,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature ;  it  does  more :  in 
its  largest  acceptation,  it  comprehends  even  the  indirect 
effects  produced  on  character,  and  on  human  faculties,  by 
things  of  which  the  direct  purposes  are  quite  different ;  by 
laws,  by  forms  of  government,  by  the  industrial  arts,  by 
modes  of  social  life ;  nay,  even  by  physical  facts  not  de- 
pendent on  human  will ;  by  climate,  soil  and  local  position. 
Whatever  helps  to  shape  the  human  being ;  to  make  the 
human  being  what  he  is,  or  hinder  him  from  being  wha 
he  is  not — is  part  of  his  education."  l 

One  great  educationist,  Rousseau,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  "  natural "  factors,  and  so  alive 
to  the  mistakes  made  by  parents  and  teachers,  that  h 

1  Inaugural  Address  at  St.  Andrews. 
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would  allow  no  interference  with  the  spontaneous  activi- 
ties of  the  young  before  the  age  of  twelve  years.  If  we 
followed  his  teaching,  we  should  have  to  abolish  all  our 
elementary  schools  as  at  present  constituted. 

But  Rousseau  runs  into  as  great  extremes  in  one  direc- 
tion as  many  educationists  of  the  past  have  gone  in  the 
other.  He  desires,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning  of  life, 
that  we  should  leave  all  to  the  Education  of  Nature ;  that, 
beyond  securing  for  the  child  food,  shelter,  and  protection 
from  interference  by  other  human  beings,  we  should  leave 
the  whole  process  of  education  in  its  early  stages  to  the 
free  interaction  of  the  child  with  his  environment.  "  And 
a  very  bad  education  it  often  is ;  requiring  all  that  can  be 
done  by  cultivated  intelligence  and  will  to  counteract  its 
tendencies."  So  says  Mill.1 

And  we  are  bound  to  agree  with  him.  Nobody  has  ever 
followed  out  Rousseau's  ideas  in  their  entirety,  though 
one  enthusiastic  disciple  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  huge 
cage  in  which  the  child  could  be  placed,  in  order  that  no 
human  being,  least  of  all  a  teacher,  should  interfere  with 
his  development.  But  it  is  recorded  that,  by  an  accident, 
the  scheme  did  once  get  a  testing.  Herbert  Spencer  speaks 
of  the  "  wrild  boy  of  Aveyron."  This  boy  was  left,  by 
some  misadventure,  when  quite  young,  in  the  woods, 
where  he  managed  to  survive.  When  discovered  after 
many  years,  he  was  little  more  than  a  wild  beast.  He 
was  certainly  of  no  use  in  any  community  of  human 
beings.2 

1  J.  S.  Mill,  ibid. 

-  For  a  full  account  of  this  case  see  Itard,  Rapports  et  Memoir es 
sur  le  Sauvage  de  I' Aveyron  (Paris  :  Alcan,  1894).  A  somewhat 
similar  case  is  reported  from  India,  a  child  which  had  been  reared 
by  wolves  having  been  captured  and  named  Sanichar  (see  Jungle 
Life  in  India,  by  the  late  Professor  Valentine,  pp.  459  ff.  ;  also 
Culverwell,  The  Montessori  Principles  and  Practice,  pp.  108  ff. ). 
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We  see,  then,  that  trusting  entirely  to  nature  is  of  no 
avail.  Although  in  the  long  course  of  human  develop- 
ment, through  countless  ages,  our  present  civilisation  has 
been  attained  by  the  working  of  nature  (i.e.  by  the  inter- 
action of  human  nature  with  its  natural  environment),  we 
cannot  hope  that  the  same  thing  will  occur  in  the  space  of 
one  human  life.  We  must  remember  that  our  present 
advanced  state  is  the  product  of  the  efforts  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  human  beings,  each  doing  a  tiny  sha 
which  has  been  preserved  as  a  starting-point  for  others 
in  language,  both  written  and  oral,  in  buildings,  imple- 
ments and  machines,  and  in  social  organisation  and 
customs.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  any  given  child, 
however  well  favoured  in  health  and  bodily  structure, 
could  recapitulate  in  his  own  life  even  a  small  fraction  of 
this  advance.  But,  being  born  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
civilisation,  he  grows  up  with  it  as  his  constant  environ- 
ment, and  he  quickly  becomes  familiar  with  thousands  of 
things,  each  of  which  has  cost  years,  if  not  centuries,  of 
development  in  the  life  of  the  human  race.  And  part  of 
the  business  of  the.  teacher  is  to  further  this  process. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  we  cannot  leave  all  to 
chance.  Even  if  the  child  were  so  placed  that  he  had  at 
his  disposal  all  the  products  of  civilisation,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  would  make  the  best  use  of  them. 
Although  nature  has  endowed  him  with  many  useful 
tendences,  she  has  also  passed  on  to  him  some  evil  ones. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  great  variation  from  child  to  child. 
Some  fortunate  infants  seem  to  have  inherited  so  many 
good  tendencies  and  so  few  evil  ones  that  optimistic 
educationists  have  generalised  from  them  and  made  the 
assertion  that  human  nature  is  entirely  good.  But  other 
children  can  be  found  who  seem  to  have  the  lion's  share 
of  evil  in  their  nature.  And  if  we  generalise  at  all,  we 
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must  admit  that  every  liumaii  being  has  some  evil  and 
some  good  in  his  nature.  If  this  is  so,  something  must 
be  done  to  check  development  on  one  side,  and  to  further 
it  on  the  other.  For  both  will  develop  without  our  inter- 
ference, and  the  evil  may  overcome  the  good. 

A  good  system  of  education,  therefore,  must  recognise 
the  part  played  by  nature.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  prepared  to  modify  the  child's  nature  in  the  interests 
of  the  life  which  he  will  be  required  to  lead  in  maturity. 
Yet  even  here  it  must  follow  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is 
useless  to  fight  against  them.  We  must  so  arrange  the 
environment  of  the  child  that  the  laws  of  nature  will 
produce  the  results  we  desire. 

Froebel  was  one  of  the  earliest  educationists  to  recognise 
this  truth  to  the  full.  He  compared  the  child  to  a  plant, 
the  teacher  to  a  gardener,  and  the  school  to  a  garden 
(Kinder garteii).  Now  the  gardener  cannot  get  directly  at 
the  structure  of  the  plant  and  make  it  act  in  the  way  he 
thinks  best.  He  can  only  influence  it  from  the  outside, 
following  the  laws  of  nature,  i.e.  arranging  the  environ- 
ment of  the  plant  so  that  those  laws  will  produce  certain 
results.  So  with  the  teacher.  He  never  conies  into  direct 
contact  with  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  himself  is  only  a 
part  of  that  environment — an  interesting  part,  let  us  hope. 
All  that  he  can  do,  therefore,  is  so  to  order  himself,  and 
those  other  parts  of  the  child's  environment  which  are 
under  his  control,  that  the  laws  of  the  child's  nature  will 
act  in  the  way  he  desires. 

So  long  as  they  bear  in  mind  such  ideas  as  these, 
teachers  and  parents  may  continue  to  think  of  "  educa- 
tion "  in  the  usual  way — as  including  only  those  defi- 
nite and  systematic  attempts  which  are  made  with  the 
object  of  bringing  about  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
child. 
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Some,  however,  are  inclined  to  restrict  the  meaning  still 
more,  confining  it  solely  to  what  is  done  at  school.  Thus, 
when  we  inquire  where  a  given  celebrity  was  educated,  we 
are  often  told,  "  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,"  or  "at  Harrow 
and  Oxford." 

But  this  further  limitation  of  meaning  is  not  to  be 
commended,  especially  when  we  are  dealing  with  day 
schools,  in  which  the  pupils  spend  only  a  small  proportion 
of  their  time.  For  it  tends  to  separate  the  functions  of 
parent  and  teacher.  The  latter,  however,  should  always 
remember  that  he  is  in  loco  parentis.  He  is  discharging 
some  of  the  functions  which  theoretically  belong  to  the 
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parent.  In  these  days  of  division  of  labour,  it  is  im- 
possible for  parents  to  undertake  with  any  completeness 
the  instruction  of  their  children.  And  this  important 
work  has  to  be  handed  over  to  a  specialist — the  teacher. 
But  this  should  not  mean  that  the  two  operate  in  distinct 
spheres.  The  child  is  one  ;  and  parent  and  teacher  should 
work  in  harmony  on  the  common  soil.  The  more  each 
can  know  of  the  other's  efforts  and  of  their  results,  the 
more  likelihood  will  there  be  of  real  co-operation. 

There  should,  therefore,  be  as  close  a  connection  as 
possible  between  school  and  home.  And  this  connection 
must  obviously  be  fostered  chiefly  by  the  teachers. 
Records  of  children's  work  should  be  sent  home  periodi- 
cally. Parents  should  be  invited  to  the  school  whenever 
possible.  Some  English  schools  have  now  adopted  the 
American  idea  of  an  Open  Day,  when  the  school  is 
accessible  to  all  parents  who  choose  to  come  and  see  the 
work  carried  on  in  it.  Such  occasions  as  that  of  the 
Prize  Distribution,  a  School  Concert,  or  Empire  Day,  also 
furnish  opportunities  for  a  closer  connection  between 
school  and  home.  Lastly,  medical  inspection,  with  the 
consequent  notification  to  the  parents  of  defects  in  the 
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children,  must  add  to  the  intimacy  between  the  two 
factors  in  the  child's  education. 

Having  now  insisted  on  the  view  that  the  education  of 
the  child  is  the  business  of  both  parent  and  teacher,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  problem  of  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teacher. 

Since  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  teachers,  many  of  these  are  inclined  to  think  that 
intellectual  progress  is  their  chief  concern.  They  read 
opinions  in  educational  works  to  the  effect  that  the  great 
aim  of  education  is  the  cultivation  of  morality,  or  right 
conduct,  or  good  behaviour.  But  they  are  often  disposed 
to  consider  these  opinions  as  airy  platitudes,  which  are 
good  in  theory  but  inapplicable  in  practice.  They  are 
inclined  to  judge  the  success  of  their  teaching  by  the 
knowledge  which  their  pupils  have  acquired  and  can 
display  on  demand.  And  the  classification  which  they 
make  of  those  pupils,  based  on  the  results  of  periodical 
examinations,  often  represents  their  idea  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  children.  But  the  classification  which  is 
made  later,  in  the  strain  and  stress  of  life,  is  frequently 
a  very  different  one.  The  teacher  may  be  inclined  to 
explain  this  by  asserting  that  in  this  life  merit  does  not 
always  obtain  its  reward.  There  is  some  truth  in  this. 
But  it  does  not  explain  all. 

One  reason  why  teachers  fail  to  see  that  good  behaviour 
is  the  supreme  end  of  education  is  that  they  do  not  always 
give  the  full  meaning  to  such  terms  as  behaviour  and 
morality.  In  its  widest  sense  good  behaviour  does  not 
merely  include  such  things  as  telling  the  truth,  coming 
early  to  school,  being  obedient  to  one's  masters,  acting 
kindly  and  politely  to  one's  neighbours,  and  so  forth.  It 
includes  the  whole  conduct  of  life.  It  includes  the  way 
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a  man  earns  his  living,  the  way  he  spends  his  leisure,  the 
way  in  which  he  brings  up  his  children,  the  \\av  he  votes 
at  municipal  and  general  elections.  If  all  such  things  are 
subsumed  under  the  term  leliaviour,  one  can  hardly 
refuse  to  admit  that  the  supreme  end  of  education  -is 
morality.  And  we  can  all  agree  with  Milton  when  he 
writes  :  "  I  call  therefore  a  compleat  and  generous  Educa- 
tion that  which  tils  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices  both  private  and  publick 
of  Peace  and  War."  ' 

We  see  now  the  subordinate  position  of  mere  instruc- 
tion. Education,  used  in  the  narrower  sense  which  has 
been  indicated,  i.e.  implying  the  definite  attempts  made 
by  parent  s  and  teachers  to  modify  the  child's  character,  is 
the  endeavour  to  arrange  the  environment  of  the  child,  so 
that  all  his  good  and  useful  powers  are  developed  har- 
moniously and  to  their  highest  relative  pitches,  and  that 
all  his  evil  and  useless  propensities  are  checked,  or  at  all 
events  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  Instruction  is 
only  a  part  of  this  general  attempt.  It  includes  the  im- 
parting of  knowledge  and  skill,  i.e.  the  arrangement  of 
the  environment  of  the  child  so  that  certain  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  skill  are  acquired  by  him. 

Although  knowledge  is  thus  placed  in  a  subordinate 
position,  it  does  not  really  lose  in  importance.  Grood 
behaviour  or  morality  is  impossible  without  knowledge. 
If  a  man  is  to  play  his  part  well  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  life,  he  must  acquire  much  knowledge  of  his  environ- 
ment, both  social  and  physical,  and  considerable  skill  in 
reacting  to  the  changes  which  he  thus  comprehends.  It 
is  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  alone,  that  we  can  say, 
"Knowledge  is  power."  That  knowledge  is  power  which 


1  Milton's  Tractate  on  Education,  Browning's  Edition,  p.  8. 
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helps  a  man  in  his  life.  But  the  knowledge  which  cannot 
be  directly  applied,  or  which  does  not  help  a  man  by  its 
inspiration  in  applying  some  other  more  directly  useful 
information,  is  of  no  use,  and  cannot  be  called  power.  It 
should  rather  be  called  weakness.  For  it  represents 
wasted  time,  time  which  might  have  been  spent  in  the 
acquiring  of  some  useful  knowledge. 

Now  we  ought  to  test  the  knowledge  imparted  in  school 
bv  this  criterion.  If  it  consists  of  information  which  is  of 
no  utility  in  the  struggle  of  life,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
when  those  boys  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  it  are  not  always  successful  on  the  battle- 
field of  th<-  world.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  things 
were  otherwise.  For,  according  to  our  argument,  those 
IK.VS  a. re  only  weakening  their  powers  to  deal  with  life. 
Thev  are  handicapping  themselves  by  the  acquirement  of 
useless  information,  while  their  less  attentive  comrades 
mav  be  all  unconsciously  acquiring  powers  which  will  be 
directly  useful  later  on.  We  must  here  remember  what 
Rousseau  points  out  so  clearly,  that  nature  provides  in 
great  measure  for  the  education  of  the  young.  She  endows 
the  children  with  instincts  and  innate  tendencies  to  ac- 
tivity in  certain  directions  ;  and  the  exercise  of  these  ten- 
dencies forms  a  large  part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
activities  of  "  real  "  life. 

It  is  not  usually  the  business  of  the  individual  teacher, 
least  of  all  of  the  young  teacher,  to  decide  absolutely  what 
knowledge  is  of  most  worth.  That  is  in  most  cases  decided 
for  him  in  a  large  measure  by  those  above  him — educa- 
tionists and  school  authorities.  But  if  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  principles  upon  which  the  selection  of  subjects 
is  based,  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  carry  out  the  teach- 
ing in  the  proper  spirit.  "  If  a  teacher  does  not  appreciate, 
at  least  crudely,  the  general  aims  of  education,  he  will  not 
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fully  appreciate  the  general  aims  of  school  education ;  if 
he  does  not  appreciate  the  general  aims  of  school  educa- 
tion, he  will  not  fully  appreciate  the  aims  of  his  special 
grade  or  of  any  one  special  subject;  if  he  does  not  have 
fairly  clear  ideas  of  what  the  year's  work  as  a  whole  or  of 
what  each  subject  as  a  whole  ought  to  accomplish  for  the 
scholars,  he  will  not  know  exactly  what  he  is  about  in  any 
particular  day's  work.  The  teacher  is  something  more 
than  the  carpenter  who  follows  without  reflection  the 
architect's  plan,  or  the  nurse  who  merely  administers  the 
physician's  prescriptions."  1 

Furl  her,  though  the  broad  outlines  are  usually  fixed 
for  him,  much  remains  \vith  respect  to  the  filling  in  of 
detail,  which  t'.s  under  his  control. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  school  authorities 
are  now  giving  more  and  more  freedom  to  the  teachers  with 
regard  both  to  the  choice  of  subjects  and  to  the  treatment 
of  them. 

It  behoves  every  teacher,  therefore,  to  consider  why  the 
various  subjects  arc  taught.  And  in  close  connection  with 
this  is  the  question  Avhich  portions  of  them  are  most 
useful. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  with  each  subject  in  detail. 
And  it  would  be  superfluous.  For  that  is  done  to  a  large 
extent  in  books  on  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects. 
Only  the  most  general  considerations  will  consequently  be 
touched  upon  in  this  place. 

The  general  aim  of  elementary  teaching  is  to  enable  the 
child  to  understand  his  environment,  both  social  and 
physical,  and  to  react  upon  it  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  possible.  That  manner  must  be  satisfactory  both 
to  the  environment  (especially  the  social  part  of  it)  and  to 

1  Thorndike,  The  Principles  of  Teaching,  p.  2. 
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himself.  Iii  other  words,  lie  is  to  become  both  a  useful 
and  a  happy  member  of  the  community. 

Now  a  most  important'  part  of  his  environment,  and  of 
the  responses  to  be  made,  is  that  concerned  with  the  earn- 
ing of  his  living.  He  must  become  sufficiently  intelligent 
and  skilful  to  do  for  the  community  something  which  will 
be  of  such  value  to  the  community  as  to  balance  the 
benefits  he  must  receive  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  protection  from  injury,  etc.,  etc.  He  must  be  able 
to  do  his  share  in  helping  on  the  great  industrial  machinery 
which  produces  all  that  we  require  for  comfortable  exis- 
tence. Some  educationists,  and  a  '.rival  many  so-called 
"  practical  "  men,  have  considered  that  this  is  the  only 
real  purpose  of  elementary  teaching.  A  little  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  coupled  with  the  learning  of  some 
trade,  would  be  the  whole  of  the  primary  curriculum,  if 
they  could  have  their  \vav. 

It  might  appear,  after  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  selecting  knowledge  which  is  useful,  i,e.  which 
can  be  applied  in  the  maintenance  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  that  this  view  is  the  one  to  which  we  are  tending. 
But  it  involves  a  grave  error.  It  presupposes  that  the 
only  part  of  his  life  for  which  a  man  requires  to  be  pre- 
pared is  his  work.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  If  we  look  around,  we  shall  find 
that  many  more  mistakes  are  made  in  the  field  of  leisure 
than  in  that  of  work.  Thousands  of  our  working  people 
abuse  their  leisure  by  indulging  in  amusements  of  a  low 
and  degrading  character.  This  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  tendencies  for  higher  things  have  died 
out  for  want  of  encouragement  in  thek*  youth,  the  lower 
tendencies  thus  obtaining  full  play.  These  have  now 
become  so  strong  that  it  is  well-nigh  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  them.  And  this  state  of  things  affects  the 
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work  of  these  people.  Often  their  health  suffers.  They 
become  less  intelligent,  less  sprightly,  less  conscientious, 
in  fact  generally  unreliable. 

The  effects,  then,  of  a  wise  employment  of  leisure  react 
upon  one's  work.  Leisure  in  these  circumstances  becomes 
not  merely  a  period  of  rest  and  pleasure,  but  a  means  of 
recreation  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  It  sends  a 
man  back  to  his  work  in  a  better  state  of  mind  and  body 
and  thus  renders  his  toil  more  endurable  and  more  profit 
able,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  community.  Those 
"  practical "  men,  therefore,  who  would  have  us  limit  the  cur- 
riculum strictly  to  the  things  which  directly  and  obviousl 
help  the  individual  to  be  an  efficient  workman  are  guilt 
of  a  short-sighted  policy  which  is  in  danger  of  defeatin 
its  own  ends.  If  we  neglect  to  develop  the  higher  ten- 
dencies of  the  young,  many  of  which  can  be  catered  for 
only  by  "  culture  "  subjects,  we  are  not  thereby  securing 
that  the  capacity  for  efficient  work  is  greatly  increased, 
but  we  are  merely  allowing  the  lower  tendencies  to  develop 
without  competition.  And  they  may  in  after  life  develop 
so  far  as  seriously  to  impair  the  very  efficiency  in  work 
which  was  our  chief  concern. 

But  there  is  a  further  reason  why  the  elementary  school, 
while   doing  its   share  in  the  preparation  for  the  serious 
work  of  maturity,  should  not  be  considered  as  having  tha 
as  its  only  object.     It  is  becoming  more  and  more  recog 
nised  that  we  must  not  specialise  for  the  business  of  lif 
too   soon.     If   we   attempt   to   hurry  more  quickly  than 
nature  will  allow,  we  only  cramp   the   mind  and  arrest 
development  long  before  it  has  reached  its  highest  possible 
limit.     Throughout  the  animal  world  it  is  seen  that  those 
crea,tures  which  reach  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence 
are  also   those  which  have  the  longest  period  of  child- 
hood and  youth,    during  which  they  are  useless  in  the 
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struggle  for  life.  The  young  chick  is  capable  of  fending 
for  itself  after  a  few  days,  the  young  dog  after  a  few 
weeks,  but  man  only  after  many  years.  And  among  the 
various  races  of  mankind  the  same  thing  is  noticeable. 
The  savage  becomes  a  man  in  his  teens,  the  civilised  human 
being  is  not  mature  until  the  twenties.  Now,  if  this  is  the 
case,  we  should  not  only  be  anxious  to  extend  the  period 
of  preparation  for  life,  but  we  should  recognise  that  the  first 
half  of  it — that  occupied  largely  by  the  elementary  school 
period — should  not  be  given  up  to  a  hurried  attempt  to 
equip  the  child  completely  for  his  life's  work,  but  rather 
to  the  laying  of  a  sound  basis  upon  which  the  special 
knowledge  and  skill  of  some  particular  trade  or  profession 
can  afterwards  be  developed. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  there  are  very 
great  individual  differences  among  human  beings.  "  Even 
if  we  all  had  the  same  opportunities  of  education,  there 
would  always  be  some  whose  organisation  would  fit  them 
only  for  the  position  of  shoeblack  or  kitchen-maid.  The 
greatest  folly  which  parents  can  commit  is  to  force  their 
children  into  callings  for  which  they  have  no  aptitude.  It 
is  a  step  that  can  seldom  be  retraced  with  safety  or  ad- 
vantage. A  mistake  may  destroy  the  health  of  the  mind, 
and  tranquillity  of  the  heart."  l 

Consider  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  Quite  apart  from 
a  good  basis  of  general  intelligence,  certain  special  apti- 
tudes, such  as  the  power  of  control,  confidence  in  oneself, 
fairly  fluent  speech,  sympathy  and  tact,  are  necessary  for 
those  who  are  to  be  successful  and  happy  in  this  vocation. 
Some  of  these  aptitudes  can  be  acquired  by  due  applica- 

1  Quoted  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  (13th  January,  1912)  from  a 
lecture  by  Dr.  Bernard  Hollander  on  "The  Physical  and  Mental 
Conditions  Necessary  to  Success." 
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tion.  But  some,  notably  the  power  of  control,  are  quite 
impossible  to  certain  individuals  who  are  nevertheless 
otherwise  adequately  gifted.  There  must  be  some  basis 
of  special  ability  if  any  success  is  to  be  achieved.  If  an 
individual  who  has  the  requisite  amount  of  general  ability 
without  any  degree  of  special  aptitude  is  plunged  into  this 
profession,  his  life  will  be  a  misery  to  himself  and  a  curse 

to  the  children  placed  under  his  direction. 

* 

It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  teaching  is  more  re- 
markable in  its  requirements  of  special  aptitude  than 
many  other  trades  and  professions.  But  almost  all  require 
some  special  qualities  the  germs  of  which  may  not  be 
possessed  by  an  individual  who  has  nevertheless  all  the 
general  intelligence  and  skill  necessary.  Some  of  these 
special  qualities  show  themselves  very  early  in  life.  But 
other  qualities  develop  much  later.  Some  individuals  do 
not  give  evidence  of  any  special  bent  until  well  on  to 
maturity.  And  some  few,  unfortunately,  never  show  any 
at  all. 

In  view  of  such  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  we  a 
not  as  a  rule  safe  in  beginning  to  direct  the  education  of 
the  child  in  any  special  direction  before  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen.  There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  A  few  geniuses  have  shown  remark- 
able capacity,  indicating  the  line  which  they  were  to  take, 
very  early  in  life.  And,  provided  that  the  general  spirit 
of  this  recommendation  be  followed,  there  is  no  reaso] 
why  budding  aptitudes  of  all  kinds  should  not  receive 
encouragement  as  they  show  themselves.  But,  as  a  rule, 
it  seems  best  to  consider  the  elementary  school  period  as 
one  in  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  pursuing 
largely  the  same  course. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  of  course,  that  they  wil 
all   proceed   at   the   same  pace.     Nor  that  they  will  all 
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deal  with  exactly  the  same  material.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
found  best  for  the  less  intellectual,  while  attempting  to  mas- 
ter a  good  deal  of  the  same  material  as  the  more  gifted,  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  manual  activities,  in  which  they 
seem  generally  to  show  as  great  an  aptitude  as  the  others, 
and  thus  to  develop  that  side  of  their  nature  which  seems 
to  be  the  only  really  fruitful  soil.  But,  with  due  regard  to 
such  possibilities,  it  may  still  be  maintained  that  elemen- 
tary education  aims  at  the  same  kind  of  preparation  for 
all.  It  is  a  period  of  general  preparation  to  be  followed 
afterwards  by  one  of  sjx'ri,tJ  education  for  the  functions 
of  some  particular  calling.  And  during  the  earlier  period 
careful  observations  should  be  made,  and  records  kept,  of 
the  work  done  by  the  various  scholars,  so  that,  as  the 
period  nears  its  close,  it  will  be  possible  to  say  in  the 
majority  of  cases  what  each  child  is  suitable  for,  and  what 
special  course  should  be  selected  for  him  to  pursue. 

There  is  another  branch  of  education  to  which  only 
a  passing  reference  has  yet  been  made — the  development  of 
the  body.  It  is  obvious  that  a  man  cannot  discharge  his 
functions  in  society  unless  he  is  in  possession  of  a  sound 
and  healthy  body.  The  body,  indeed,  is  not  merely  an 
instrument  through  which  the  mind  achieves  its  purposes  : 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  very  existence  and 
efficiency  of  the  mind.  The  old  maxim  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano  contains  a  deeper  truth  than  many  suppose. 
It  is  not  the  health  of  two  separate  entities  which  is  therein 
desiderated.  Nor  is  it  merely  implied  that  a  healthy  mind 
would  be  of  little  use  without  a  healthy  body.  The  funda- 
mental truth  which  should  be  conveyed  by  it  is  that  a 
healthy  mind  is  impossible  without  a  healthy  body. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  serious  defect  in  the  body 
involves  a  corresponding  defect  in  the  mind.  Thus  a 
person  born  blind  can  never  know  or  feel  all  that  a  normal 
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individual  can  experience.  A  person  in  sickness  cannot 
think  or  act  like  a  person  in  health.  But  it  is  not 
sufficiently  realised  that  every  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  body  affects  the  mind.  Body  and  mind  are  inextricably 
connected.  Every  mental  process  is  accompanied  and 
conditioned  by  physiological  processes.  Even  the  most 
abstract  thoughts  require  neural  processes  in  the  brain. 
And  the  brain  is,  after  all,  a  part  of  the  body ;  and,  like 
any  other  part,  depends  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
whole.  If,  then,  the  body  is  not  in  good  working  order, 
the  mind  cannot  function  satisfactorily.  To  maintain  the 
body  in  good  condition  it  is  necessary  that  all  its  tissues 
should  be  in  a  healthy  state.  But  the  activities  which  go 
on  are  continually  causing  tissue  to  break  down,  producing 
poisons  or  toxins,  which  must  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
new  tissue.  Pure  rich  blood,  therefore,  must  circulate  in 
abundance  through  the  whole  body. 

In  order  to  secure  this  the  chief  essentials  are  fresh 
air,  good  food,  and  plenty  of  exercise.  Further,  any  one 
kind  of  exercise,  whether  chiefly  mental  or  chiefly  bodily 
(it  is  always  something  of  both),  must  not  be  persisted  in 
too  long.  For  wear  tends  to  outrun  repair,  poisons  ac- 
cumulate and  ultimately  derange  the  whole  system,  being 
carried  from  one  part  to  another  by  the  freely  circulating 
blood.  Such  states  are  known  as  fatigue.  Now  the 
person,  old  or  young,  who  is  never  fatigued  is  not  worth 
much  in  this  world.  Excessive  fatigue,  however,  is  very 
harmful,  and  must  be  constantly  guarded  against.  It  can 
to  some  extent  be  avoided  by  change  of  occupation,  which 
allows  one  part  to  recover  while  another  part  is  being 
exercised.  But  ultimately,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
fatigue  involves  the  whole  body.  Complete  rest  is  then 
necessary.  This  is  obtained  by  sleep. 

Much  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  condition  of 
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the  body  in  these  days  than  was  the  case  in  the  past. 
Teachers  now  recognise  that  the  care  of  the  body  is  as 
important  as  that  of  the  mind.  They  cannot,  of  course,  be 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  it.  They  cannot,  for  instance, 
ensure  that  the  child  has  sufficient  sleep.  But  they  should 
realise  the  need  of  such  things,  and  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  secure  them.  They  should  get  to  know  as  much 
as  they  can  of  the  conditions  of  the  child's  life  outside  as 
well  as  inside  the  school.  A  teacher,  for  instance,  who 
knows  that  a  given  pupil  does  not  get  enough  sleep  at 
home,  will  not  accuse  that  child  of  laziness  when  he  fails 
to  respond  vigorously  in  school.  The  teacher  will  be  careful 
to  make  fewer  demands  on  such  a  child.  And  he  will,  if  he 
is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  work, 
endeavour  to  use  some  influence  with  the  parent  to  secure 
better  conditions. 

These  few  observations  are  necessary  in  this  place  to 
prevent  any  misconception  with  respect  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  development  and  care  of  the  body  as  a  part 
of  the  general  scheme  of  education. 


QUESTIONS   ON  CHAPTER   I. 


1.  What  is  the  widest  and  what  the  narrowest  meaning  of  the 
word  education  ?     Indicate  a  meaning  of  intermediate  range  which 
appears  to  be  the  best  from  the  practical  point  of  view  of  teacher 
and  parent. 

2.  Show  that  instruction,  as  such,  is  only  one  aspect  of  education. 
Indicate  the  importance  of  instruction  in  the  production  of  good 
behaviour. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  moral  character  ?     Explain  what 
is  meant  by  saying  that  the  formation  of  character   includes  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  child. 

TG.  2 
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4.  What  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Rousseau's  system  of  edu- 
cation?    Criticise  it. 

5.  "  Men  at  their  birth  are  b}'  nature  radically  good."     Discuss 
this  statement,  and  indicate  the  bearing  of  your  conclusions  on  the 
methods  of  education. 

G.   Indicate  briefly  the  ways  in  which  school  and  home  can  be 
brought  more  closely  together  than  is  frequently  the  case. 

7.  Is  the  success  of  his  pupils  in  examinations  the  chief  evidenc 
of  a  teacher's  efficiency  ?     Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  "Knowledge  is  power."     Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  thi 
statement,  indicating  clearly  whether  nil  knowledge  is  included  in 
the  assertion. 

9.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  understand  the  reason 
for  including  the  subjects  with  which  he  is  dealing  in  the  cur 
riculum  ? 

10.  Why  should  the  elementary  school  devote  a  large  amount  o 
its  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  "culture"  subject 
the  direct  utility  of  which  in  earning  a  livelihood  is  small  ? 

11.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  allow  a  child 
in  the  elementary  school  to  specialise  in  a  subject  for  which  he 
shows  great  aptitude  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

12.  Metis  sana  in  corpore  sano.     Bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  this 
maxim. 


CHAPTER   II. 


A   GENERAL    VIEW  OF   TEACHING. 

If  it  is  once  recognised  that  the  general  development  of 
the  child  on  all  the  good  sides  of  his  nature  is  the  business 
of  the  elementary  school  period,  there  will  be  much  more 
likelihood  of  one  important  aspect  of  this  general  develop- 
ment receiving  attention — that  which  is  concerned  with 
preparation  for  the  right  use  of  leisure.  If  this  is  not 
attended  to  during  the  period  in  question,  the  whole  field 
of  culture  is  likely  to  suffer.  In  the  first  place,  budding 
tendencies  of  the  better  kind  will  die  of  neglect,  being 
crowded  out  by  lower  ones.  And  even  if  they  do  not  com- 
pletely die,  there  is  little  chance  of  their  being  cultivated 
later.  For  the  time  of  special  preparation  for  some 
particular  trade  or  profession,  and  still  more  that  of  active 
participation  in  the  occupation,  not  to  mention  the  new 
interests  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  opposite  sex, 
will  so  absorb  the  energies  of  the  youth  that  unless  the 
tendencies  to  culture  have  already  received  a  start,  they 
will  never  get  sufficient  attention  to  enable  them  to  thrive. 

Although,  therefore,  the  primary  school  should  concern 
itself  with  those  forms  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  are 
usually  considered  the  most  useful — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic — it  should,  before  all  else,  seek  to  cultivate  a 
real  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  material  environment. 
What  the  older  universities  have  called  the  humanities 
should  form  a  large  part  of  its  curriculum.  The  teacher 
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should  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  genuine  sentiment  for  good 
literature.  In.  addition,  an  interest  in  nature  study  and 
science,  in  geography,  in  history,  in  music  and  art  should, 
as  far  as  possible  in  each  case,  be  developed.  And  the 
test  of  the  teacher's  success  will  not  be  so  much  what  the 
children  know  and  are  able  to  do  as  they  near  the  end  of 
the  elementary  school  period,  but  how  they  employ  their 
leisure  after  leaving  school.  If  it  is  found  that  they  use 
the  public  library  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  good  books, 
if  they  join  some  continuation  school  and  there  pursue 
some  of  their  studies,  if  they  continue  to  read  and  experi- 
ment in  some  branch  of  science,  or  if  they  have  some 
hobby  of  a  mechanical  kind,  then  the  elementary  school, 
so  far  as  it  is  responsible  for  laying  the  foundation  of  such 
tastes,  has  done  its  duty.  It  is  not,  of  course,  implied 
that  each  individual  will  be  found  doing  all  these  things. 
We  have  already  noted  that  there  are  great  individual 
differences.  These  differences  are  not  only  in  general  and 
in  special  ability,  but  in  taste.  Usually  special  ability  in 
a  given  branch  and  taste  for  it  go  together.  What  is 
meant,  then,  is  that  the  instruction  imparted  by  the 
teacher  in  every  "  culture  "  subject  of  the  elementary  school 
should  stimulate  at  any  rate  some  of  his  scholars  to  con- 
tinue more  or  less  independent  work,  and  that  every  scholar 
should  leave  with  a  special  interest  in  at  least  one  of  these 
subjects. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  will  depend  on  the  way  in  which 
the  various  "  culture  "  subjects  are  taught.  And  closely 
connected  with  this  is  the  question  as  to  what  portions  of 
them  should  be  dwelt  on  most  fully.  In  the  past,  they 
were  treated  much  like  the  more  "  useful "  subjects.  It 
was  thought  that  the  chief  thing  was  for  the  pupil  to 
acquire  a  given  quantity  of  information.  The  idea  most 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  was  that  a  certain 
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amount  had  to  be  learned.  Geography  consisted  of  a 
long  enumeration  of  facts  ;  history,  of  dates  and  events ; 
literature,  of  so  much  to  be  learned  by  heart,  with  so  many 
meanings  and  explanations  to  be  remembered  ;  singing,  of 
the  practising  of  time  and  tune  exercises  with  the  acquir- 
ing of  a  number  of  songs ;  drawing,  of  the  laborious  re- 
production of  uninteresting  "  models."  All  this  was  gone 
through  with  the  one  idea  of  proficiency  in  each  depart- 
ment, and  if  any  child  survived  the  process  with  some 
interest  left  in  the  subject,  it  was  rather  in  spite  of  than 
because  of  the  method  adopted. 

But  the  chief  object  in  teaching  these  subjects  is  not 
that  the  pupil  shall  have  his  mind  stored  with  a  number 
of  facts,  or  his  voice  trained  to  produce  accurately  a  given 
number  of  songs,  or  his  hand  adapted  to  reproduce  cor- 
rectly the  models  which  are  set  before  him.  It  is  to 
awaken  in  him  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  environment, 
so  that  he  may  take  pleasure  in  the  higher  things  of  life, 
and  employ  all  the  time  which  he  will  have,  on  his  hands, 
after  discharging  his  special  duties  to  the  community  in 
some  definite  trade  or  profession,  both  to  his  own  enjoy- 
ment and  to  that  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed. 

But  it  must  now  be  pointed  out  that  one  cannot  have 
interest  in  a  subject  without  knowledge  of  it.  One  can, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  have  knowledge  of  a  subject 
without  interest  in  it.  This  unfortunately  is  the  position 
of  many  children  with  respect  to  much  of  the  information 
imparted  to  them  in  school.  Let  not,  however,  the  teacher 
imagine  that  the  doctrine  now  preached  absolves  him  from 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  which  his 
pupils  possess.  He  must  not  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
ignorance  of  his  children  by  asserting  his  preference  for 
interest  above  knowledge.  For  interest  always  implies 
knowledge.  Who,  for  instance,  would  dare  to  assert  that 
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lie  was  interested  in  the  works  of  Dickens  without  being 
able  to  tell  anything  about  what  he  had  read  ?  Or,  to 
take  an  example  from  a  somewhat  lower  sphere,  Avhat 
would  one  say  of  a  boy  professing  to  be  deeply  interested 
in  cricket  and  yet  unable  to  explain  what  a  "  bye  "  or  a 
"  wide  "  or  a  "  no-ball  "  is.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to 
have  interest  in  a  subject  without,  knowledge  of  it,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  greater  the  interest  the  greater  the  knowledge. 
In  general,  then,  we  may  say — Once  get  interest,  and 
knowledge  will  necessarily  be  involved  in  it. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  all  compulsion 
to  learn  can  be  abolished.  Facts  and  the  understanding 
of  them,  exercises  and  the  practising  of  them,  there  must 
be.  Without  some  initial  application  no  interest  can  be 
created.  "  Pitch  in,  and  interest  follows.  No  one  will 
ever  get  up  a  white  heat  of  interest  by  waiting  for  interest 
to  come  before  beginning  a  task."  l  And  sometimes  the 
teacher  will  have  to  use  some  form  of  compulsion  to  get 
this  initial  attack.  But  his  chief  idea,  especially  in  these 
"  culture  "  subjects,  should  be  so  to  present  his  subject, 
and  to  present  such  portions  of  it,  that  the  children  will  be 
interested  in  it  to  a  large  extent  spontaneously. 

To  this  end  he  must  understand  the  natures  of  the 
children,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  what  they  know  and  how 
they  increase  their  knowledge.  Here,  a  study  of  psychology 
will  help  him,  especially  that  branch  of  the  science  which 
is  known  as  genetic  psychology — the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mind.  But  psychology  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
And,  further,  it  does  not  deal  with  any  particular  individual 
as  such;  it  rather  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  general  laws 
which  govern  all  cases.  Still  more  important,  then,  than 
general  psychology  is  the  understanding  of  the  peculiarities 

1  F.  E.  Bolton,  Principles  of  Education,  p.  695. 
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of  the  particular  individuals  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 
And  this  can  only  be  obtained  if  a  knowledge  of  psychology 
is  linked  with  a  special  interest  in  children.  The  teacher 
who  is  really  sympathetic  with  his  pupils,  who  enters  into 
their  lives  and  sees  things  from  their  point  of  view,  will 
be  more  successful  in  his  dealings  with  them,  even  if  he 
cannot  formulate  the  principles  of  psychology,  than  one 
who  has  mastered  the  chief  outlines  of  the  subject,  but 
who  has  little  interest  in  the  concrete  material  which  faces 
him  in  the  desks.  This  has  led  many  teachers  to  despise 
psychology.  They  find  many — including  themselves— who 
get  on  very  well  without  it.  But  they  fail  to  see  that  the 
empirical  knowledge  of  children  which  they  derive  from 
their  acquaintance  with  their  pupils  and  their  deep  in- 
terest in  them  is  a  kind  of  psychology,  though  a  crude 
form,  and  one  which  they  could  not  express  in  scientific 
fashion.  The  best  work  of  all  will  be  done  by  the  able 
teacher  who  has  some  knowledge  of  scientific  psychology 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  deep  interest  in  his  pupils  on  the 
other.  We  name  them  separately,  but  in  practice  they  will 
usually  interact  and  mutually  enrich  each  other. 

Every  teacher  who  wishes  to  awaken  a  real  interest  in 
the  subjects  which  he  teaches  must,  then,  acquire  the 
ability  to  look  at  things  from  the  child's  point  of  view. 
His  attitude  in  sketching  out  a  lesson  should  not  be — They 
have  to  learn  this,  but — How  will  this  affect  them? 
Some  fortunate  individuals  seem  never  to  have  lost  the 
child's  point  of  view.  They  have  begun  teaching  early  in 
life  with  a  clear  remembrance  of  their  own  school  days, 
and,  aided  by  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  their  pupils, 
they  have  never  got  out  of  touch  with  the  attitude  of  the 
child.  Others  gradually  find  as  they  go  on  with  their 
teaching  the  necessity  of  this  sympathy,  and  by  definite 
efforts  work  their  way  back  to  the  child's  standpoint.  In 
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one's  efforts  to  acquire  this  standpoint  it  is  helpful  to 
renew  contact  with  any  relics  of  one's  own  childhood  which 
time  has  not  destroyed.  Old  playthings,  school  exercises, 
childish  letters  written  to  one's  parents  or  friends  and 
preserved  by  them,  old  school  books,  above  all  the  remi- 
niscences of  one's  elders,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  these  to 
give  them,  will  all  help  to  remind  one  of  one's  attitude  to 
the  world  as  a  child.  Every  teacher,  sitting  at  his  desk  in 
the  evening  and  thinking  over  the  work  for  the  morrow, 
might  well  breathe  the  words  of  the  poet — 

"  Backward,  turn  backward,  0  time,  in  your  flight  ; 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to-night  !  " 

As  we  have  already  noted,  nothing  can  replace  the  direct 
sympathy  and  insight  which  the  teacher  displays  in  con- 
nection with  his  individual  pupils.  Still,  some  genera' 
principles  of  psychology  are  helpful  in  guiding  him  in  th 
selection  and  arrangement  of  his  lessons. 

In  the  first  place,  nobody  can  take  a  great  interest  in  a 
thing  which  he  cannot  understand  at  all.  But  what  do 
we  mean  by  understanding  a  thing  P  If  the  matter  is 
examined  carefully,  it  will  be  found  to  mean  that  one 
already  possesses  some  ideas  with  regard  to  the  thing 
presented.  That  object  is  not  entirely  strange.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  not,  as  a  rule,  be  entirely  familiar. 
For,  unless  we  have  some  special  liking  for  it,  the  totally 
familiar  fails  to  arouse  interest.  The  "  new  "  thing  pre- 
sented, therefore,  must  be  partially  familiar  and  partially 
unfamiliar.  These  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
instinct  of  curiosity  is  evoked — a  tendency  which  constrains 
one  to  examine  more  closely,  and  to  learn  more  about,  some 
object  which  is  presented.  But,  after  a  few  years  of  ex- 
perience, nothing  is  entirely  unfamiliar.  There  are  always 
some  aspects  of  it  which  are  like  other  things  already 
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noticed.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  use  those  ideas 
which  the  child  already  possesses  in  helping  the  latter  to 
comprehend  the  "  new "  object  still  more  thoroughly. 
Learning  or  apperceiving  or  understanding  a  new  thing 
involves  a  process  of  interaction  between  old  and  new. 
And,  if  it  is  to  take  place,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  old  is 
revived  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  so  that  there 
is  every  opportunity  for  a  strong  interaction  to  take  place 
between  it  and  the  new.  How  can  the  teacher  secure  this 
revival  ?  He  does  it  by  talking  about  the  things  which 
the  children  already  know.  And  more  especially  by  asking 
them  questions  about  those  things.  For  children  like  to 
be  active,  both  in  mind  and  in  body  ;  and  the  more  the 
teacher  can  call  upon  them  to  contribute  to  the  lesson,  the 
more  he  is  working  in  accordance  with  nature's  principles. 
No  general  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  time  when  this 
revival  of  the  old  should  take  place.  Sometimes  it  is  best 
to  undertake  it  before  the  new  matter  is  presented.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  the  matter  is  very  "new,"  and 
would  be  incomprehensible  unless  the  children  were  fully 
prepared  to  tackle  it.  The  student  can  think  of  many 
lessons  which  require  an  introduction,  or  preparation,  as 
Herbartian  psychologists  prefer  to  call  it.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  best  to  revive  the  old  after  the  presentation 
of  the  new  matter.  This  would  be  the  case  when  that 
matter  can  be  understood  fairly  well  on  mere  presentation, 
there  being  a  good  deal  that  is  familiar  in  it,  but 
when,  nevertheless,  it  requires  to  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood by  being  brought  into  close  relation  with  many  ideas 
that  are  not  likely  to  arise  in  the  children's  minds  un- 
aided. Often,  too,  it  is  best  to  present  the  new  matter 
beforehand  in  order  that  the  children  may  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  they  are  trying  to  understand  throughout 
the  whole  process. 
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Thus  a  teacher  in  a  history  lesson  may  refer  to  the 
crossing  of  the  English  Channel  by  the  Eomans  in  55  B.C. 
He  may  show  a  picture  of  Eoman  ships.  But  in  order  to 
make  the  thing  still  clearer,  to  cause  the  children  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  he 
may  go  on  to  compare  that  journey  with  the  present 
method  of  crossing  the  Channel  by  steamboat.  The  chil- 
dren can  be  allowed  to  describe  their  experiences  on  a 
steamboat.  Some,  indeed,  may  have  crossed  the  Channel 
itself.  In  this  way  the  children  comprehend  more  fully 
because  the  more  or  less  strange  is  brought  into  close 
touch  with  things  which  they  themselves  have  experienced. 
And  they  not  only  comprehend  better,  but  they  are  more 
interested.  The  teacher  should  constantly  seek,  not  only 
in  history,  but  in  geography,  in  literature,  and,  indeed,  i 
all  subjects,  to  bring  things  home  to  the  scholars,  i.e.  to 
compare  the  new  things  which  he  is  presenting  with  those 
things  which  have  formed  parts  of  the  actual  experience  of 
the  pupils.  In  this  way  he  is  continually  proceeding  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown. 

The  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  readers- 
How  did  the  child  obtain  the   ideas  which  the  teacher 
revives   and  uses  in  the  wav  we  have  described  ?     The 
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most  general  answer  is — In  the  same  way.     He  is  con- 
stantly, both  in  and  out  of  school,  being  confronted  with 
more  or  less  curious  things.     He  gets  some  help  from  his 
parents  and  companions,  but  throughout  it  all  he  under 
stands  the  new  in  terms  of  the  old.     Eor  both  his  paren 
and  companions  give  him  mere  words  when  he  asks  ques 
tions.     And  if  these  words  do  not  call  up  any  ideas  in  hi 
mind,  he  derives  no  assistance  from  them.     But,  tracing 
the  matter  still  further  back,  we  may  ask — How  did  h 
get  his  first  ideas  ?     Obviously  he  could  not  have  been 
told.     For  we  are  enquiring  now  about  the  ideas  which 
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must  exist  in  order  that  the  telling  may  be  comprehensible 
to  him.  These  ideas  must  have  originated  in  his  own 
mind. 

As  we  noted  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  the  child 
gains  some  of  his  education — and  a  most  important  part 
of  it — by  mere  contact  with  his  environment.  He  plays 
with  things,  he  examines  them,  pulls  them  to  pieces,  puts 
them  together  again,  throws  them  about,  hurts  himself 
against  them.  And  in  doing  all  this  he  learns  a  great 
deal.  The  people  around  him  use  certain  words  when 
certain  experiences  occur,  the  child  imitates  them  and  uses 
the  same  words.  These  words  become,  as  we  say,  associated 
with  these  experiences.  And  when  they  are  afterwards 
used  they  revive  traces  of  these  experiences,  or,  as  we  have 
called  them,  ideas.  The  words  no  doubt  help  the  child 
very  much  in  framing  his  ideas.  But  they  could  be  of  no 
use  unless  he  had  the  actual  experiences  with  the  concrete 
things.  Further,  as  he  obtains  experience  of  concrete 
things,  he  develops,  aided  by  the  constant  use  of  words, 
general  notions  with  regard  to  them.  In  this  way  he 
comes  to  know  what  we  mean  when  we  use  such  words 
as  house,  cart,  boy,  five,  good.  The  meaning  which  he 
thus  acquires  for  every  common  word  is  often  called  an 
abstract  idea.  And  in  every  case  he  has  to  proceed  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Unless  he  has  had  experience 
in  the  concrete,  the  words  which  should  represent  abstract 
ideas  are  meaningless. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that,  although  all  children  on  their 
arrival  at  school  have  had  a  large  amount  of  concrete 
experience,  which  is  much  the  same  in  every  case,  there  are 
many  things  which  some  have  seen  and  handled  and  some 
have  not.  If,  therefore,  the  teacher  uses  certain  words, 
some  of  the  children  may  call  up  the  necessary  ideas,  while 
others  may  fail  to  do  so.  When  careful  investigations  are 
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made,  most  alarming  differences  are  discovered.  Thus  the 
following  are  a  few  of  the  results  obtained  in  a  great  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  a  famous 
American  psychologist. 

CHILDREN'S   IGNORANCE   OF   COMMON  THINGS. 


X.-iine  of  Object. 

IVirmtage  of  Children  Ignorant  of  it. 

In  Boston. 

In   Kansas  City. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Beehive     

80-0 
77-0 
65-5 
63-0 
87-0 
65-0 

:>'.)•! 
47'3 
21  -.I 
15-0 
62-2 
10-3 

66-0 
59-0 
19-1 
4-2 
58'6 
2-1 

Crow  

Ant    

Squirrel     

Oak    

Rainbow    

In  view  of  such  results  as  these,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
process  of  learning  from  the  concrete  is  by  no  means  over 
when  the  children  arrive  at  school.  The  teacher  must  be 
continually  on  his  guard  against  using  words  which  the 
children  do  not  understand.  Dr.  Hall  concludes  that 
"  there  is  next  to  nothing  of  pedagogic  value  the  knowledge 
of  which  it  is  safe  to  assume  at  the  outset  of  school  life. 
Hence  the  need  of  objects  and  the  danger  of  books  and 
word  cram.  Hence  many  of  the  best  primary  teachers  in 
Germany  spend  from  two  to  four,  or  even  six  months,  in 
talking  of  objects  and  drawing  them,  before  any  beginning 
of  what  we  till  lately  have  regarded  as  primary- school 
work." l  And  even  when  the  so-called  primary- school  work 

1  "The  Contents  of  Children's  Minds  on  Entering  School,"  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  I.,  pp.  139-173. 
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does  begin,  it  is  not  safe  to  stray  for  long  from  the  con- 
crete. It  is  absolutely  useless,  of  course,  to  use  words  which 
signify  abstract  ideas  for  the  formation  of  which  no  con- 
crete experience  has  ever  been  forthcoming.  But  it  is 
almost  as  bad  to  proceed  for  long  in  the  abstract,  even 
when  that  abstract  is  fairly  well  understood,  without  any 
recourse  to  the  concrete  by  way  of  illustration.  We  must 
be  continually  harking  back  for  inspiration  to  the  source 
from  which  all  our  abstract  ideas  are  ultimately  obtained. 

But,  after  insisting  thus  much  on  the  need  of  founding 
our  instruction  on  the  concrete,  we  must  now  note  that,  as 
the  child  develops  abstract  ideas,  these  will  be  used  in 
dealing  with  new  concrete  situations.  And  it  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  see  that  they  are  so  used.  For  the  ultimate  value 
of  abstract  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  its  mere  posses- 
sion, but  in  the  possibility  of  using  it  011  new  concrete 
material  in  order  to  deal  more  effectively  with  that  material. 
The  maxim  bidding  us  to  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract  must  thus  be  partially  reversed.  In  the  earliest 
stages  we  are  continually  starting  from  the  concrete.  But 
subsequently  there  is  much  interaction  between  the  two 
poles.  The  abstract  knowledge  already  obtained  at  any 
given  stage  throws  light  upon  further  concrete  cases, 
enabling  us  to  deal  more  effectively  with  them,  and  often 
to  obtain  additional  abstract  knowledge.  To  take  an 
example  from  the  abstract  ideas  of  number,  we  may  note 
that  when  a  child  has  obtained  some  of  these  by  experience 
with  simple  concrete  things  (e.g.  apples,  balls,  marbles, 
desks)  he  may  proceed  to  use  those  abstract  ideas  (in  con- 
junction with  others  which  he  has  obtained  in  similar  ways) 
in  dealing  with  further  concrete  things.  Thus,  he  may 
come  to  measure  the  area  of  various  rectangular  surfaces. 
And,  in  addition  to  being  able  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
those  surfaces  (e.g.  in  finding  how  much  paper  will  be 
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necessary  to  cover  them),  he  will  come  upon  a  further  piece 
of  abstract  knowledge,  viz.  that  the  length  (calculated  in  a 
certain  unit  of  linear  measure)  multiplied  by  the  breadth 
(calculated  in  the  same  unit  as  before)  gives  the  area  (ex- 
pressed in  the  corresponding  unit  of  square  measure). 

We  may  therefore  agree  to  a  large  extent  with  Meumann 
when  he  says,  "  the  old  tenet,  '  The  development  of  the 
child  proceeds  from  perception  (i.e.  acquaintance  with  the 
concrete)  to  ideation  (i.e.  abstract  knowledge),'  is  as  a 
general  statement  incorrect ;  it  is  only  a  partial  view  of 
intellectual  development ;  the  latter  proceeds  to  a  far  greater 
extent  from  idea  to  perception,  since  the  ideas  controlling 
the  process  of  apperception  determine  what  is  perceived 
and  by  them  the  gradual  consequent  progress  of  perception 
is  stimulated." 

So  much  for  the  understanding  of  the  matter  treated. 
But  it  is  not  sufficient,  especially  with  young  children,  that 
the  pupils  shall  understand,  though  that  is  a  great  deal. 
The  matter  must  be  not  only  comprehensible,  but  attractive 
to  the  children.  We  must  get  to  know  the  kind  of  thing 
which  interests  them.  And  we  shall  find  that  it  varies  at 
different  ages.  Consequently  the  parts  of  a  subject  which 
we  treat  in  the  various  classes  will  be  different.  Thus  in 
literature,  young  children  like  stories  with  plenty  of  action 
in  them.  Long  descriptions  and  reflections,  however  beau- 
tiful from  the  adult  standpoint,  do  not  appeal  to  them.  In 
history,  too,  stirring  events  and  episodes,  especially  when 
they  are  made  concrete  by  pictures,  models,  or  relics,  are 
far  more  attractive  than  the  tracing  of  cause  and  effect,  or 
the  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  people  at  any  given 
time.  These  are  more  interesting  to,  and  should  be 
reserved  for,  the  older  children.  In  geography,  again,  we 
must  begin  from  what  interests  the  children  now.  Some 
teachers  attempt  to  do  this  by  talking  of  the  neighbour- 
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hood  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  by  drawing  plans  of 
it,  and  then  by  gradually  extending  the  circle  until  the 
town,  the  county,  and  ultimately  the  country  is  reached. 
Tliis  is  a  good  method.  But  it  is  liable  to  become  uninterest- 
ing in  the  hands  of  those  "  conscientious  "  teachers  who 
wish  theyouug  children  to  learn  everything  very  thoroughly. 
Another  plan — which  should  at  any  rate  be  adopted  in 
conjunction  with  the  last-mentioned — is  to  have  talks  on 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  showing  pictures  of  them,  of  their 
houses,  their  ships  and  implements,  and  letting  the  children 
compare  such  things  with  the  corresponding  things  they 
see  around  them.  In  this  way  a  keen  interest  in  the 
peoples  of  the  world  can  be  created,  and  this  can  be  used 
to  stimulate  the  children  to  examine  and  learn  something 
about  a  great  many  other  things. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  detail.  The  general 
principle  only  can  be  laid  down  in  this  place.  It  has  been 
very  well  stated  by  Professor  James  as  follows :  "  From 
all  these  facts  there  emerges  a  very  simple  abstract  pro- 
gramme/or the  teacher  to  follow  in  keeping  the  attention  of 
the  child :  Begin  ivith  the  line  of  his  native  interests,  and 
offer  him  objects  that  have  some  immediate  connection  with 
these.  .  .  .  Next,  step  by  step,  connect  with  these  first  objects 
and  experiences  the  later  objects  and  ideas  which  you  wish 
to  instill.  Associate  the  new  with  the  old  in  some  natural 
and  telling  ivay,  so  that  the  interest,  being  shed  along  from 
point  to  point,  finally  suffuses  the  entire  system  of  objects  of 
thought:' 1 

In  dealing  with  the  way  in  which  the  child  acquires  his 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  common  things  around  him  we 
found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  his  activity.  It  is  only  by 
actively  dealing  with  objects  that  he  comes  to  know  them. 

1  James,  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  pp.  95-6. 
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He  does  not  sit  and  "  receive"  the  world,  as  some  teachers 
would  like  him  to  receive  their  teaching.  It  is  not  until 
he  acts  that  he  begins  really  to  learn.  It  is  only  in  this 
reaction  to  his  environment  that  he  gradually  comes  to 
distinguish  himself  from  the  things  around  him,  and  those 
things  from  one  another.  The  starting-point  in  education 
is  not  the  passive  reception  of  sensations,  but  a  sensori- 
niotor  reaction  in  which  sensations  can  only  play  their 
part  through  the  movements  and  consequent  additional 
sensations  which  are  connected  with  them.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Lay,  a  distinguished  German  educationist,  tells  us :  "  The 
child  physiologically  and  psychologically  is  intended  for 
action.  He  is  literally  driven  to  action  by  the  various 
stimuli  that  play  upon  him.  His  self-instruction  in  play 
is  through  free  activity,  usually  in  some  kind  of  social 
group.  On  entering  school  all  this  is  changed.  The  child 
enters  a  realm  remote  from  an  intelligent  sympathy  for 
childhood.  Activity  and  keenness  of  interest  and  percep- 
tion die  a  painful  death.  The  child  is  cramped  into  a  seat 
and  is  forced  to  learn  words.  .  .  .  Play-life,  with  its  op- 
portunity for  initiative,  leadership  and  many-sided  activi- 
ties, gives  way  to  an  absolute  monarchy  in  which  the  teacher 
is  supreme.  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of 
the  world's  famous  men  as  schoolboys  were  misunderstood 
and  pronounced  dull."  l 

In  brief,  the  child  learns  by  doing.  Learning  is  a  process 
of  self-activity.  Unless  he  can  take  an  active  part  in  what 
is  going  on,  he  will  not  be  interested.  Every  healthy 
child  has  a  large  amount  of  "  superfluous  "  energy  which 
seeks  an  outlet.  If  he  is  confronted  by  subjects  which 


1  Quoted  from  a  review  on  Dr.   Lay's  book,   Die  Taischule,  b 
Mr.   J.   Mace  Andress  in  The  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology 
(Dec.  1911),  pp.  578-9. 
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make  little  demand  on  his  activities,  he  not  only  fails  to  learn 
much,  but  he  is  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  extremely  difficult 
to  manage.  His  activity  must  be  utilised  not  only  in 
dealing  with  concrete  objects,  but  in  close  connection  with 
the  more  ideational  teaching.  Thus  in  literature,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  retell  the  stories  which  he  has  heard  or  read, 
and  often  to  dramatise  them.  In  history,  the  same  kind 
of  exercises  should  be  frequent,  and  in  addition  he  should 
make  plans  or  models  in  clay  or  plasticine,  in  paper  or  in 
cardboard,  or  he  should  draw  some  of  the  scenes  which  he 
has  pictured  in  his  mind's  eye.  He  should  be  encouraged  to 
seek  the  actual  places  mentioned  when  they  are  at  all 
accessible,  to  visit  museums  and  old  buildings,  to  collect 
pictures  or  relics.  In  geography,  similar  work  should  be 
done.  This  subject,  indeed,  usually  necessitates  more 
frequent  excursions  from  the  school  building.  In  short, 
the  activity  of  the  child  should  not  be  utilised  merely  in 
such  "  set  "  lessons  as  drawing,  writing,  drill,  or  woodwork, 
but  in  connection  with  almost  every  subject  in  the  curri- 
culum. This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  Hand- 
work is  a  method  rather  than  a  subject. 

And  when  we  come  to  the  more  directly  useful  subjects, 
such  as  arithmetic,  our  methods  must  be  similar.  Arith- 
metic should  as  far  as  possible,  and  especially  in  its  early 
stages,  grow  out  of,  and  become  incidental  in,  definite  con- 
structive efforts  in  which  the  children  are  interested.  A 
child  has  little  if  any  interest  in  finding  how  much  paper 
will  be  required  to  cover  the  walls  of  a  mythical  room 
which  nobody  has  ever  seen  or  ever  will.  But  if  he  is 
constructing  a  box  and  wishes  to  line  it  with  paper,  he 
will  see  the  point  in  calculating  how  much  paper  of  a 
given  width  he  will  require.  And  his  calculations  in 
square  inches  are  just  as  difficult  and  involve  just  as  much 
intelligence  as  the  calculations  in  square  yards  for  the 
TG.  3 
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hypothetical  room.  Both  problems  require  the  same  kind 
of  reasoning.  But  in  the  case  of  the  box  there  is  a  motive 
for  the  reasoning.  The  boy  is  really  interested  in  getting 
his  result.  Much  of  the  failure  to  get  children  to  reason 
in  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  other  subjects,  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  situations  proposed  in  the  problems  do  not 
appeal  to  them. 

"  Arthur  naturally  finds  arithmetic  dull  and  hard,  but 
at  school  he  is  reading  about  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  His  spirit  of  adventure  is  fired,  and  he  feels 
as  if  he  were  on  the  boat  with  Columbus,  looking  out  f 
the  new  land.  Food  is  becoming  scarce,  laud  is  not  yet  in 
sight !  Problems  arise.  Their  supply  of  food  is  dwindling. 
They  have  now  only  10  Ib.  of  meat,  twelve  loaves  of  bread 
weighing  3  Ib.  each,  etc. ;  the  crew  consists  of  six  men ; 
how  long  will  the  food  last  them,  if  each  man  requires  a 
minimum  of  50  oz.  daily  ?  Accurate  calculation  becomes 
a  matter  of  absorbing  interest ;  the  lives  of  the  crew 
depend  upon  it !  Arithmetic  dull !  why,  how  could  Arthur 
do  without  it?"  l  Though  the  facts  stated  are  certainly 
not  in  conformity  with  the  actual  events,  this  example 
well  illustrates  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  securing 
a  live  interest  in  arithmetical  problems. 

To  take  another  example,  let  us  suppose  a  class  of  boys 
is  engaged  on  averages  and  percentages.  The  ordinary 
examples  given  in  many  text-books  are  quite  outside  of 
their  experience.  But  it  is  possible  to  find  many  instances 
in  close  connection  with  their  lives  which  are  bound  to 
interest  them.  Every  week  the  average  and  percentage 
attendance  of  each  class  is  calculated.  The  attendances 
of  all  the  classes  are  usually  written  upon  a  board  in  full 
view  of  the  school.  What  more  interesting  task  than  to 

1  Mum  ford,  The  Dawn  of  Character,  p.  36. 
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get  the  boys  to  work  out  the  averages  and  percentages, 
not  only  of  their  own  class,  but  of  all  the  classes  in  the 
school  ?  There  is  no  reason,  either,  why  the  sports  in 
which  they  are  so  interested  should  not  furnish  material. 
The  league  tables  of  the  great  football  teams  might  be 
examined,  and  the  goal  averages  worked  out.  All  sorts  of 
interesting  problems  could  be  devised  in  connection  with 
such  figures. 

And  here,  as  elsewhere,  when  it  is  impossible  to  bring  a 
portion  of  the  work  into  close  contact  with  the  lives  of 
the  boys,  it  is  best  to  drop  it  out.  Quite  enough  field  for 
ingenuity  and  intelligent  manipulation  of  numbers  can  be 
found  in  the  practical  problems  of  every-day  life  without 
wandering  into  mathematical  riddles  which  never  did  and 
never  will  arise  in  the  actual  experience  of  ordinary 
members  of  society.  Discount  and  Present  Worth,  as 
calculated  in  the  ordinary  arithmetic  books,  should  be 
ruled  out.  Many  of  the  complicated  simplifications  of 
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should  be  tabooed. 

But  some  educationists  point  out  that,  although  these 
complicated  exercises  do  not  occur  in  every-day  life,  i.e. 
although  they  are  not  directly  useful,  they  are  indirectly 
profitable,  seeing  that  they  develop  the  intelligence  of  the 
boys.  Such  problems  are  not  given,  according  to  these 
educationists,  because  they  will  occur  in  after  life,  but 
because  they  will  so  improve  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
boys  that  the  latter  will  be  able  to  solve  all  sorts  of 
problems,  not  only  in  arithmetic,  but  in  other  spheres. 
This  view  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  formal  training.  It 
is  advanced  in  connection  with  many  branches  of  instruc- 
tion. Thus  at  one  time  boys  were  set  to  learn  poetry  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  storing  their  minds  with  some  of 
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the  best  thoughts  expressed  in  the  best  possible  way,  bu 
in  order  to  train  the  memory.     Or,  to   take  yet  anoth 
example,  grammar  was  taught  to  promote   precision   o 
thought  all  round,  and  not  merely,  as  now,  only  in  so  far 
as  it  directly  aids  composition.     In  general,  it  Avas  held 
that   many    subjects    provide   a   mental  discipline    Avhich 
strengthens  the  mind  for  all  kinds  of  other  Avork. 

This  view  has  latterly  been  severely  criticised.  It  is 
found  that  the  ability  acquired  in  connection  \vith  one 
subject  does  not  "  flow  over  "  to  another  subject  except  in 
so  far  as  the  second  subject  involves  some  of  the  same 
elements.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is 
more  ideational  connection  among  the  various  subjects 
than  many  suppose,  and  that  there  is  considerable  "  trail 
fer "  of  ability  on  this  account.  Further,  the  habits, 
plans  of  attack,  and  ideals J  acquired  in  connection  Avith 
one  kind  of  work  may  be  to  some  extent  transferred  to 
another.  While,  therefore,  we  can  accept  a  cautious  and 
restricted  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  training,  we 
cannot  allow  it  to  be  used  without  any  definite  evidence  as 
the  only  ground  for  teaching  certain  things. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  doctrine  of  formal 
training,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  sustained,  applies  also  in 
some  degree  to  the  subjects  which  we  teach  on  account  of 
their  direct  utility.  Herbert  Spencer,  indeed,  believed 
that  those  subjects  which  are  the  most  useful  must 
necessarily  provide  the  best  mental  discipline.  "  Having 
found,"  he  writes,  "  what  is  best  for  the  one  end,  we  have 
by  implication  found  Avhat  is  best  for  the  other.  We 
may  be  quite  sure  that  the  acquirement  of  those  classes  of 
facts  which  are  most  useful  for  regulating  conduct  in- 
volves a  mental  exercise  best  fitted  for  strengthening  the 


1  See  pp.  307-8. 
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faculties.  It  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  beautiful 
economy  of  Nature  if  one  kind  of  culture  were  needed  for 
the  gaining  of  information  and  another  kind  were  needed 
as  a  mental  gymnastic.  Everywhere  throughout  creation 
we  find  faculties  developed  through  the  performance  of 
those  functions  which  it  is  their  office  to  perform,  not 
through  the  performance  of  artificial  exercises  devised  to 
fit  them  for  those  functions.  The  Red  Indian  acquires 
the  swiftness  and  agility  which  make  him.  a  successful 
hunter  by  the  actual  pursuit  of  animals  ;  and  through  the 
miscellaneous  activities  of  his  life  he  gains  a  better  balance 
of  physical  powers  than  gymnastics  ever  give.  That 
skill  in  tracking  enemies  and  prey  which  he  has  reached 
after  long  practice  implies  a  subtlety  of  perception  far 
exceeding  anything  produced  by  artificial  training.  And 
similarly  in  all  cases.  From  the  Bushman  whose  eye, 
habitually  employed  in  identifying  distant  objects  that 
are  to  be  pursued  or  fled  from,  has  acquired  a  telescopic 
range,  to  the  accountant  whose  daily  practice  enables  him 
to  add  up  several  columns  of  figures  simultaneously,  we 
find  that  the  highest  power  of  a  faculty  results  from  the 
discharge  of  those  duties  which  the  conditions  of  life 
require  it  to  discharge.  And  we  may  be  certain,  a  priori, 
that  the  same  law  holds  throughout  education.  The 
education  of  most  value  for  guidance  must  at  the  same 
time  be  the  education  of  most  value  for  discipline."  l 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  this  argument. 
It  merely  demonstrates  what  nobody  has  ever  denied,  viz. 
that  work  in  a  given  branch  tends  to  make  one  expert  in 
that  branch.  The  question  in  dispute,  however,  is  whether 
it  tends  to  make  one  expert  in  other  branches.  And  the 
only  ground  cited  to  support  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 

1  Spencer,  Education,  (Watts  &  Co.),  pp.  3f>-<>. 
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question  is  "  the  beautiful  economy  of  Nature."  But 
this  is  nothing  more  than  begging  the  question.  We 
want  proof.  Spencer  merely  tells  us  that  nature  would 
not  provide  otherwise.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought 
that  Spencer's  conclusion  is  thereby  invalidated.  Because 
a  man  has  failed  to  prove  his  point,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  has  disproved  it. 

Spencer  does,  indeed,  go  on  to  speak  of  the  training  of 
the  memory,  understanding,  and  judgment  which  science 
(considered  by  him  to  be  the  most  useful  subject)  affords. 
But  he  does  not  demonstrate  how,  and  to  what  extent, 
the  memory,  understanding,  and  judgment  in  other  spheres 
are  thereby  improved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody  in 
Spencer's  time  thought  of  questioning  the  doctrine  of 
formal  training.  Spencer  assumed  it  in  common  with 
every  other  educationist.  He  differed  from  many  others, 
however,  in  maintaining  that  the  most  useful  subjects 
provide  the  best  training. 

But,  although  Spencer's  argument  merely  assumes 
without  establishing  the  doctrine  of  formal  training,  it 
suggests  a  very  pertinent  rejoinder  to  those  who  advocate 
the  teaching  of  certain  subjects  for  their  value  as  a  mental 
discipline  rather  than  for  their  direct  use  as  knowledge 
bearing  upon  life.  As  far  as  possible  the  activities  of 
school  should  be  those  of  life  itself.  All  will  admit  that 
the  doing  of  a  given  thing  is  a  training  for  further  doing 
of  it.  And  if  in  school  we  could  exercise  the  children  in 
all  the  activities  of  life  we  should  thereby  be  giving  them 
a  good  training  in  everything  that  they  will  be  required 
to  do. 

But  it  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
activities  of  life  cannot  be  practised  in  school.  In  many 
cases  they  aro  too  complicated.  In  others  they  require 
circumstances  and  conditions  which  cannot  be  produced 
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in  school.  We  have  only  to  mention  marriage  and  the 
subsequent  condition  of  parentage  to  remind  the  reader 
that  life  includes  many  activities  which,  though  they  can 
be  prepared  for  in  indirect  and  partial  ways,  can  never  be 
completely  practised  beforehand.  And,  even  if  all  the 
preceding  objections  could  be  met,  there  would  still 
remain  the  fact  that  the  activities  of  life  are  too  numerous 
for  any  school  to  attempt  to  exercise  the  children  in  all  of 
them.  Indeed,  110  one  individual  could  engage  in  them 
all.  And  since  we  cannot  tell  with  any  certainty  to  how 
many  and  to  which  of  them  our  pupils  will  ultimately 
devote  their  lives,  it  would  be  absurd,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  rehearsal  of 
the  future  activities  of  real  life. 

We  are  thus  forced  to  adopt  a  system  of  more  or  less 
general  training,  by  which  we  hope  to  develop  certain 
qualities  and  abilities  which  all  the  children  will  need, 
whatever  may  be  their  future  callings.  In  other  words, 
we  have  to  adopt  some  measure  of  formal  training.  It 
may  still,  however,  be  maintained  that  all  the  subjects 
whereby  this  training  is  given  should  be  directly  useful, 
at  any  rate  as  partial  factors  in  the  guiding  of  future 
conduct.  Is  there  not,  it  may  be  asked,  quite  sufficient 
useful  knowledge  which  all  our  pupils  will  require,  in 
addition  to  the  special  information  which  each  will  after- 
wards acquire,  to  warrant  us  in  devoting  all  our  time  to 
subjects  which  have  an  undoubted  intrinsic  value  ?  Of 
the  utility  of  a  given  branch  of  knowledge  we  can  be 
tolerably  certain.  Of  the  "  training  value,"  i.e.  of  the 
extent  to  which  ability  in  other  branches  is  improved  by 
the  given  study,  we  are  not  at  present  so  certain.  But  we 
can  be  sure  that  if,  and  so  far  as,  the  doctrine  of  formal 
training  holds  good,  the  improvement  in  ability  which  a 
pupil  makes  in  studying  a  useful  subject  will  spread  to 
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others,  especially  to  those  which  have  close  affinities  with 
the  subject  studied. 

"  The  one  thing  of  which  a  teacher  can  be  sure  is  the 
particular  information,  the  particular  habits  and  powers, 
the  particular  interests  and  ideals  which  his  training  gives 
directly ;  he  may  fairly  expect  improvement,  but  less  in 
amount,  in  abilities  closely  like  that  trained ;  he  may 
hope  for  some  in  more  remote  abilities,  but  for  less  and 
less  and  finally  for  none  as  the  ability  has  less  and  less 
kinship  with  the  one  directly  trained."  l 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  best  to  require  as  the  first 
reason  for  choosing  a  subject,  or  a  given  part  of  a  subject, 
that  it  is  directly  useful 2  in  life.  "  Summing  up,  there- 
fore, ...  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  maker  of 
curricula  to  select  facts  of  genuine  intrinsic  value,  and 
leave  to  the  child  and  the  teacher  the  duty  of  extracting 
from  them  the  greatest  degree  of  training  possible."  3 

By  teaching  subjects  for  their  direct  utility,  we  are  able 
to  make  them  much  more  interesting  to  the  children.  For 
in  most  cases  either  that  utility  can  be  directly  appreciated 


1  Thorndike,  The  Principles  of  Teaching,  p.  242. 

2  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  we  mean  useful  in  the  broad 
sense — for  the  profitable  employment  of  leisure  as  well  as  for  the 
gaining  of  a  livelihood.     It  should  be  noted  that  in  a  still  wider 
sense   all   subjects   could   be   called    useful.     Thus,    even    if    the 
doctrine   of   formal   training   were   accepted   in    its  most  extreme 
form,  and  if  a  subject  were  proposed  solely  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline,  we  could  call  it  useful  because  of  the  ultimate  improve- 
ment expected  in  the  pupil's  power  of  dealing  with  life.     But  the 
reader  should  be  able  to  make  the  desired  distinction.     The  more 
precise  term  directly  useful  will  help  him,  if  only  he  remembers  that 
leisure  as  well  as  work  is  involved. 

3  Dr.  W.  G.  Sleight,  Paper  on  "  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum  " 
in  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associations,  January 
1914,  p.  303. 
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bv  them  in  connection  with  problems  closely  connected 
with  their  own  experience,  or  it  can  be  shown  to  be  so 
intimately  connected  with  their  lives  that  they  are  induced 
to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  master  it.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  work  has  a  meaning  to  them. 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  that 
instruction  is  only  a  part  of  education.  And  yet  we  have 
occupied  the  bulk  of  our  space  in  dealing  with  instruction 
alone.  What,  then,  is  the  other  part,  and  why  have  we 
left  so  small  a  space  for  it  ?  The  other  part  is  the  train- 
ing of  the  child  to  make  the  right  responses  to  his  environ- 
ment, the  inculcation  of  right  sentiments  and  good  habits. 
And  we  have  allotted  only  a  small  space  to  it  for  several 
reasons.  In  school  you  will  find  a  boy  continuously  en- 
ua^-cd  in  acquiring  some  knowledge  or  in  practising  some 
form  of  skill.  But  you  will  never  find  him  occupied 
principally  with  this  more  important  matter — the  training 
of  his  character.  For  it  is  not  a  ////'//;/  «p(ni.  It  is  acquired 
in  connection  irifJt  tin*  irork  of  instruction.  Every  school 
hour  is  occupied  with  some  form  of  instruction.  And  the 
boy  acquires  his  right  sentiments  and  habits  in  connection 
with  his  work — in  connection  both  with  the  matter  studied 
and  with  the  methods  of  studying  it. 

It  may,  however,  have  appeared  to  some  that  in  our 
desire  to  describe  a  course  of  instruction  in  which  so 
much  is  interesting  we  have  left  no  place  for  the  stern 
virtues  of  perseverance  and  application,  of  attention  to 
duty  in  spite  of  the  disagreeable  character  which  it  some- 
times assumes. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the 
instruction  is  conducted  on  the  lines  we  have  suggested, 
boys  will  acquire  many  interests,  and  even  many  noble 
sentiments,  more  or  less  spontaneously,  and  they  will  be 
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impelled  by  these  to  make  great  efforts  of  application  an 
perseverance  on  their  own  account. 

"A  case  in  point.  John  was  a  perfectly  normal  type 
clever  and  very  careless.  Suddenly  the  mathematica 
master  reported  an  ama/ing  improvement  in  John's  marks. 
On  investigation  the  improvement  was  found  to  limit 
itself  to  mensuration.  Still  further  inquiry  narrowed 
down  the  prodigy  to  areas  of  segments  of  circles  ;  1> 
as  those  could  nol  he  understood  without  previous  work, 
John  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  work  from  the 
beginning.  In  three  weeks  he  had  bored  his  way  honestly 
through  half  of  Todliu liter's  Mensuration,  and  was  ver 
eager  to  be  promoted  to  the  volumes  of  spheres.  John 
was  now  the  talk  of  the  masters'  room,  where  nobody  ha 
a  good  word  to  say  for  him  except  the  science  master,  wh 
reported  that  John  had  developed  a  violent  interest  in 
chemistry,  and  was  showing  leanings  towards  volumetric 
analysis.  The  whole  trouble  was  afterwards  traced  to  its 
primary  bacillus  in  a  gigantic  balloon  that  John  was  pro- 
jecting. How  to  cut  the  gores  drove  him  to  Todhunter  ; 
how  to  calculate  how  much  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  were 
necessary  to  float  his  balloon  with  hydrogen  had  urged 
him  to  chemistry.  Balloon-making  did  not  make  either 
mensuration  or  chemistry  easy ;  it  made  them  inter- 
esting." 1 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that,  even  when  we 
appeal  as  much  as  we  can  to  the  elementary  tendencies 
which  are  in  the  child,  we  shall  always  get  as  much  spon- 
taneous effort  and  attention  to  duty  as  is  necessary. 
Punishment  and  reward,  praise  and  blame,  will  always  be 
required  to  some  extent.  And  besides  being  required  as 
incentives  to  effort,  they  are  necessary  in  transformin 


1  Adams,  Herbartian  Psychology,  pp.  264-5. 
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the  most  important  sentiment  of  all,  the  sentiment  which 
the  child  develops  for  himself,  from  a  mass  of  egoistic  or 
self-centred  considerations  to  a  body  of  ideas  and  impulses 
which,  while  including  a  respect  for  and  love  of  self, 
involve  as  a  controlling  factor  a  full  recognition  of  one's 
relations  to  others  and  of  the  duties  attendant  upon  those 
relations.  Indeed,  an  adequate  conception  of  oneself 
must  comprise  a  cognisance  of  one's  obligations  to  others. 
But  the  latter  aspect  tends,  especially  in  early  childhood, 
to  be  neglected.  Most,  if  not  all,  children  require  some 
amount  of  punishment  and  reward,  of  praise  and  blame, 
to  awaken  them  to  a  clear  idea  of  their  relations  to  others, 
of  the  obligations  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  of  the 
duties  which  they  must  perform  if  they  are  to  fill  their 
place  in  the  community  with  satisfaction  to  themselves 
and  to  their  fellows. 

When  this  "  self-regarding  sentiment  "  has  been  trans- 
formed so  as  to  include  a  due  regard  for  others,  it  becomes 
what  is  often  referred  to  as  the  sense  of  duty  or  the  moral 
sentiment.  The  change  is  not,  of  course,  merely  in  ideas, 
but  in  tendencies  or  impulses.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  know 
one's  duty :  it  is  necessary  also  to  feel  constrained  to  do  it. 
In  other  words,  the  tendencies  of  the  young  child  must  be 
so  modified  and  re-arranged  that  they  act  in  harmony  with 
the  new  views  of  life.  Punishment  and  reward,  praise 
and  blame,  if  used  discreetly,  will  aid  in  changing  not 
only  the  child's  ideas  of  his  circumstances  and  of  the  best 
courses  to  be  pursued,  but  also  his  impulses  to  action. 

And  as  he  passes  up  the  school,  his  moral  sentiment 
should  gradually  become  sufficiently  strong  and  compre- 
hensive to  render  it  less  and  less  necessary  for  his  teacher 
to  fall  back  on  the  cruder  methods  of  securing  right  con- 
duct. He  should  begin  to  evince  enough  of  the  sense  of 
duty  to  ensure  the  facing  of  more  or  less  disagreeable,  but 
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necessary,  tasks  without  the  need  of  external  stimuli.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  self-control. 

But  even  in  these  matters  we  are,  after  all,  still  appeal- 
ing to  some  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  child.  Revert- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  Addison  with  which  we  started  this 
book,  we  may  point  out  one  more  similitude.  Just  as  the 
polisher  creates  nothing,  but  only  "  fetches  out "  the 
beauties  of  the  marble,  so  the  teacher  can  only  modify 
what  is  in  the  nature  of  the  child.  Some  modern  educa- 
tionists in  their  desire  to  make  education  interesting  have 
entirely  condemned  such  things  as  punishment  and  reward. 
But  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  child  possesses, 
among  other  instincts  and  innate  dispositions,  the  ten- 
dency to  fear,  the  tendency  to  seek  pleasure  and  to  avoid 
pain,  the  tendency  to  be  elated  and  happy  when  others 
speak  well  of  him  and  to  be  downcast  and  miserable  when 
others  condemn  him.  And  these  tendencies  may  be  ju- 
diciously used  as  well  as  the  others. 

Of  these  matters,  however,  as  well  as  of  others  connected 
with  the  formation  of  character,  succeeding  chapters  will 
treat.  And  this  is  the  last  reason  why  we  leave  such  small 
space  for  discussing  them  here. 

Training  of  character,  then,  though  most  important  of 
all,  will  not  have  a  predominant  place  set  specially  apart 
for  it  in  school.  It  occurs  in  connection  with  instruction. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  addition  to  such 
definite  means  of  action  as  rewards  and  punishments, 
praise  and  blame,  there  is  the  influence  of  the  whole 
organisation  of  the  school.  The  school  forms  in  itself  a 
little  community,  and  life  in  this  community,  with  the 
sanctions  of  its  public  opinion  and  the  influence  of  its 
general  tone,  will  form  a  valuable  preparation  for  life  in 
the  wider  community  outside. 

Further,   the    influence    of    school   life   is    not    mere! 
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exercised  in  the  class-room,  but  in  the  games  and  recrea- 
tive organisations  of  the  school.  The  scholars  react  upon 
one  another  outside  the  school  building  as  well  as  inside. 
They  form  many  important  friendships,  and  the  influence 
at  work  in  this  way  is  often  of  most  potent  consequence. 
Often  the  benefits  (or  injuries)  which  a  child  derives  by 
these  means — though  considered  by  some  teachers  as 
merely  subsidiary — are  more  important  than  those  which 
he  obtains  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school. 
And  this  is  some  justification  for  those  parents  who  prefer 
to  send  their  children  to  private  schools  in  which,  though 
the  teachers  are  not  highly  qualified  from  the  professional 
standpoint,  most  of  the  children  are  well-behaved  and 
well-spoken. 

Having  now  taken  a  view  of  the  teacher's  task  as  a 
whole,  we  shall  consider  in  the  following  chapters  certain 
forms  of  it  which  should  be  clearly  distinguished  and 
understood.  They  should  be  clearly  distinguished  because 
the  teacher  should  know  exactly  what  he  is  doing  at  each 
point  of  his  work.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  each 
of  them  is  an  absolutely  separate  form  of  teaching,  to  be 
adopted  as  the  sole  means  of  instruction  in  any  given 
lesson.  As  a  rule,  several  of  these  forms  of  teaching  will 
occur  in  every  lesson,  though  usually  a  given  lesson  par- 
takes much  more  of  one  or  two  of  them  than  of  the 
others. 

QUESTIONS   ON  CHAPTER  II. 


1.  Show  how  the  choice  of  matter  and  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  it  affect  the  interest  of  a  child  in  a  subject. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  increase  a  child's  knowledge  of  a  subject  with- 
out developing  in  him  an  interest  in  that  subject ;  but  it  is  not 
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possible  to  develop  a  child's  interest  in  a  subject  without  at  the 
same  time  increasing   his  knowledge   of    it.      Bring  out  the  fu 
meaning  of  this  statement  by  reference  to  examples. 

3.  What  is  genetic  psychology  and  how  can  a  knowledge  of  it  help 
the  teacher  in  his  work  ? 

4.  ' '  Knowledge  of  facts  comes  to  each  of  us  in  two  chief  ways — 
either  by  immediate  experience  or  from  the  testimony  of  others." 
(Welton.)     Give  examples  of    facts  which  come  in  each  of  these 
ways.     Show  that  both  ways  must  be  followed  in  the  elementa 
school. 

f>.   What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  apperception  ?    How  c 
the  teacher  ensure  that  this  process  takes  place  in  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  during  a  given  lesson  ? 

What  qualifications    must  be  applied  to  the  maxim,  Proceed 


the  abstract"!     Illustrate  your  answer  by  e\- 


6. 

from  the  concrete  to 
amples. 

7.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  give  young  children  plenty  to  do  in 
connection  with  their  lessons?     Give  examples  from  actual  lessons. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of  formal  trait i ing  ?     Estimate 
its  validity,  and  state  how  far  it  should  be  allowed  to  influence  the 
choice  of  subjects  for  the  elementary  school. 

9.  In  what  part  of  school  work  is  moral  training  to  be  carried  on  ? 

10.  Is  it  possible  to  get  all  children  to  attack  all  necessary  tasks 
of  their  own  accord?     If  not,  how  would  you  proceed,  and  how 
would  your  methods  differ  in  passing  from  younger  to  older  scholars? 

11.  Give  your  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  with  respect 
to  the  moral  effect  on  a  child  of  the  influence  of  his  teacher  and 
that  of  his  fellow-pupils.     Show  how  these  two  factors  vary  in 
their  relative  values  according  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
case. 


CHAPTER   III. 


TEACHING  AS  TELLING. 

The  simplest  view  of  teaching  is  that  the  teacher  knows 
something,  and  tells  it  to  the  pupils.  If  I  know  the  way 
to  the  station,  and  you  do  not,  I  can  tell  you.  What  can 
be  plainer?  Teaching,  then,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  in- 
cludes the  communication  of  information. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  more  closely.  I 
utter  words.  You  hear  them.  All  that  you  thus  obtain 
is  a  number  of  sounds.  I  cannot  transfer  my  knowledge 
from  my  mind  to  yours.  Your  mind  is  a  closed  book  to 
me ;  I  can  never  get  into  direct  contact  with  it.  As  the 
poet  says— 

"  Eacli  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  joy  or  woe 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell  and  range  apart."  (Keble.) 

It  is  the  same  with  the  information  imparted  on  this 
page,  the  only  difference  being  that  printed  signs  are  used 
instead  of  spoken  words. 

But  we  do  manage  to  "  convey  information  "  in  these 
ways.  How,  then,  is  this  possible  ?  If  my  attempt  at 
telling  is  successful,  the  words,  spoken  or  written,  call  up 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  my  hearer.  As  each  word  is  heard 
or  seen,  an  idea  or  meaning  is  aroused.  Let  us  call  this  a 
simple  idea  or  simple  meaning.  This  will  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  compounded  idea  or  meaning  pro- 
duced by  the  words  in  combination.  Such  a  compound  is 
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often  called  by  psychologists  a  judgment.     Logicians  o 
prefer   the  word  proposition.      The  terms  statement  and 
sentence  are  also  sometimes  employed ;  but  these  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  words. 


Fig.  1. — NERVE  CELL  FROM  THE  CORTEX  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM,  WIT 

RICHLY    BRANCHING   DENDRITES.       (After  Kollifkcr.) 

n,  Nerve  Fibre;  A',  Collateral  Branches. 
Copied  from  Wundt :  Principles  of  Physiological  Psychology.    (Sonnenschein.) 

Now  each  of  the  simple  ideas  must  already  exist,  and 
be  called  up  in  your  mind.  I  cannot  "  convey  "  it  to  you. 
It  must  be  the  product  of  your  own  experience.  Pro- 
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fessor  Hoffding  speaks  of  a  "  man  blind  from  birth,  who, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  describe  to  him  the  colour 
scarlet,  at  last  exclaimed,  'It  must  be  something  like  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet.'  "x 

As  to  the  ways  in  which  simple  ideas  come  to  exist,  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  later.  In  the  case  just  cited, 
it  is  obvious  that  seeing  was  an  essential.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, accept  them  for  the  present,  wherever  they  occur, 
without  further  inquiry  as  to  their  origin.  But,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  why  should  they  recur  when  certain  words 
are  heard  or  seen?  To  answer  this  question  we  must 
refer  to  the  brain. 

The  brain  consists  of  millions  of  nerve  cells.  Each  of 
these  cells  gives  off  a  number  of  fine  fibres  (Fig.  1).  By 
means  of  these  fibres  one  cell  can  be  connected  with  almost 
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Fig-.  2. — SECTION  THROUGH  THE  CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES. 

any  other.  The  cells  are  mostly  in  the  cortex  or  rind  of  the 
brain,  and  give  to  that  part  a  greyish  appearance.  The 
fibres,  being  whitish  in  appearance,  cause  the  rest  of  the 
brain  to  look  much  lighter  in  colour  (Fig.  2). 

The  exact  nature  of  the  connections  formed  between  the 

1  Hoffding,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  Eng.  Translation,  p.  124. 
TG.  4 
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nerve  cells  by  means  of  the  fine  branchings  is  not  known. 
In  some  cases,  comparatively  few  in  number,  they  are 
already  formed  at  birth.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
although  the  branches  are  intertwined,  they  are  only 
possible  means  of  connection.  Which  connections  are 
actually  formed  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  experiences 
through  which  we  pass. 

Every  mental  process  which  takes  place  involves  the 
activity  or  excitation  of  certain  nerve  cells  in  the  brain. 


Fig.  3. — DIAGRAM  OF  THE  LEFT  HEMISPHERE  OF  THE  BRAIN. 
Cb,  Cerebellum ;  JB,  Medulla  Oblongata  or  Bulb. 

Thus,  when  a  word  is  heard  certain  nerve  cells  on  the  left 
side  of  the  brain  (in  normal  persons)  are  excited.  When 
a  word  is  seen,  nerve  cells  at  the  back  of  the  brain  are  ex- 
cited. When  something  is  smelt,  the  excitation  is  in 
another  part  (Fig.  3).  In  such  simple  cases,  the  locality 
of  the  nerve  cells  involved  is  known.  But  in  the  more 
complex  cases  there  is  still  great  ignorance. 

Now  when  a  person  attends  to  two  things  together,  or  in 
close  succession,  the  nervous  energy  involved  in  the  activity 
of  the  two  sets  of  nerve  cells  concerned  does  not  remain 
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confined  to  the  two  separate  localities.  At  any  given 
moment  in  such  a  process,  the  person  in  question  is  at- 
tending to  one  of  the  two  things  more  than  to  the  other. 
This  involves  the  expenditure  of  a  greater  amount  of  energy 
in  one  of  the  two  regions  of  the  cortex  which  are  in  exci- 
tation. But  when  this  is  the  case,  the  nerve  cells  in 
question  attract  or  drain  any  energy  which  is  in  existence 
in  any  other  part.  Such  energy  will  be  found  in  those 
parts  of  the  brain  that  are  still  to  some  extent  in  a  state 
of  excitation.  But  the  part  to  which  this  description  ap- 
plies most  particularly  is  precisely  the  part  which  is  in- 
volved by  the  attention  given  to  the  other  of  the  two 
things.  Energy  is  thus  drawn  from  the  nerve  cells  of 
this  part  to  those  of  the  part  which  is  in  a  higher  state 
of  activity.  This  energy  has  to  find  its  way  from  the 
nerve  cells  of  the  one  part  to  those  of  the  other.  The 
energy  of  a  nerve  cell  in  one  of  the  regions  can  pass  to  a 
nerve  cell  in  the  other  region  by  way  of  the  intertwined 
fibres  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Now  this 
passage  produces  some  effect  at  the  place  where  the  fibres 
are  intertwined.  It  reduces  any  resistance  that  exists  at 
such  points.  Considerable  resistance  exists  if  the  fibres 
are  not  innately  connected,  as  is  certainly  the  case  in  all 
instances  such  as  the  one  cited,  and  if  no  such  passage 
has  been  made  before.  Thus  from  one  nerve  cell  to  an- 
other there  is  the  forcing  of  a  passage.  If  this  passage 
is  never  used  again,  the  resistance,  which  begins  very  soon 
after  to  recover  itself,  may  become  almost  as  strong  as  it 
was  before,  though  probably  it  never  quite  regains  its 
original  amount. 

A  passage  forced  in  this  way  constitutes  between  the 
nerve  cells  involved  a  connection  that  varies  in  strength 
and  permanence.  If  the  excitations  in  the  two  regions 
concerned  are  very  great,  there  is  a  powerful  flow  of 
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energy  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  resistance  at  the 
intertwinings,  or  synapses,  as  they  are  called,  is  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  will  take  a  long  time  to  recover  itself, 
even  if  the  passage  is  not  used  again.  This  is  the  case 
when  very  keen  attention  is  given  to  the  two  things — in 
other  words,  when  one  is  greatly  interested  in  them.  But, 
even  when  no  great  interest  exists,  a  strong  connection 
will  be  formed  if  the  two  things  are  attended  to  together 
or  in  close  succession  nnuuj  tinu.'*.  In  this  case,  each  flow 
of  energy  across  the  synapses  is  comparatively  feeble,  but 
the  combined  effect  of  many  repetitions  produces  a  great 
result.  When  sufficient  strength  is  not  available  to 
drive  in  a  nail  with  one  blow  of  the  hammer,  we  can 
produce  the  desired  result  by  means  of  a  number  of  more 
feeble  blows. 

The  connections  thus  formed  are  usually  called  asso- 
ciations. They  lead  to  important  results  in  the  future. 
In  the  formation  of  sucli  a  connection,  as  we  have  seen, 
energy  is  drained  across  the  synapses  from  the  region  in- 
volved in  the  first  act  of  attention  by  the  supervening 
excitation  in  the  region  involved  in  the  second  act  of 
attention.  In  the  future,  however,  if  the  first  region  is 
excited,  the  energy  will  flow  over  spontaneously  to  the 
second  region.  In  other  words,  when  attention  has  passed 
from  one  thing  to  another,  the  recurrence  of  attention  to 
the  first  thing  will  lead  to  the  second  thing  being  recalled 
in  thought,  although  it  is  not  actually  present  to  the 
senses.  To  understand  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
when  a  revival,  or  image,  of  something  not  now  actually 
perceived  occurs,  the  parts  of  the  cortex  excited  are  at 
any  rate  partially  the  same  as  those  involved  in  the 
original  perception,  though  the  excitations  are  usually  not 
so  intense. 

Connections  or  associations  like  those  described  form 
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the  basis  of  all  memory,  i.e.  of  all  one's  power  to  recall 
things  which  are  no  longer  actually  presented.  We  shall 
have  to  refer  to  them  in  many  circumstances  afterwards 
to  be  considered.  But  let  us  now  revert  to  the  special 
case  for  the  explanation  of  which  they  have  been  here 
described. 

A  child  dwelling  in  the  usual  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment soon  acquiivs  a  knowledge  of  many  things,  of 
the  more  salient  properties  of  those  things,  and  of  their 
chief  relations  one  to  another.  In  other  words,  he  develops 
many  ideas.  With  respect  to  all  that  takes  place  in  his 
in i nd  in  the  formation  of  these  ideas  we  have  agreed  to 
suspend  inquiries  for  the  present.  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  must  concern  us  here.  In  making  acquaintance 
with  these  things,  with  their  properties  and  relations,  the 
child  hears  words  used  by  those  around  him.  He  is  in- 
terested in  these  words,  and  a  strong  instinctive  tendency 
impels  him  to  imitate  them.  This  attention  to  the  words 
involves  the  excitation  of  certain  tracts  of  the  brain.  But, 
since  in  each  case  this  excitation  supervenes  upon  the  ex- 
citation of  the  tract  concerned  with  the  idea,  energy  is 
drained  from  the  latter  part  to  the  former.  In  this  way 
an  association  begins  to  be  formed  between  the  idea  and 
the  word.  And  by  reason  of  great  interest,  or  frequent 
repetition,  or  both,  that  association  may  soon  become  a 
very  strong  one,  i.e.  the  resistance  at  the  synapses  con- 
cerned will  be  so  thoroughly  broken  down  that  the  moment 
the  idea  recurs  to  mind,  whether  by  means  of  actual  per- 
ception or  by  mere  thought,  the  word  will  also  be  called  to 
mind.  And  since  from  the  word  attention  will  frequently 
pass  back  to  the  thing,  or  property,  or  relation,  the  former 
will  acquire  the  power  of  recalling  the  thing,  or  property, 
or  relation  in  connection  with  which  it  has  been  used. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  words  acquire  meaning  in  the  mind 
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of  each  of  us.  And  so  strong  do  the  associations  become 
in  the  commoner  cases  that  thought  suggests  word,  and 
word  thought,  without  any  appreciable  interval.  Max- 
Miiller,  the  great  philologist,  was  so  impressed  with  this 
close  connection  that  he  preferred  to  speak  of  the  two 
as  one,  and  coined  the  expression  word-thought  for  the 
purpose. 

We  see  now  how  it  is  that  the  words  of  the  teacher  can 
call  up  ideas  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  We  have  also 
noted  that  all  these  ideas  must  already  exist  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers.  Unless  you  have  already  acquired  all  the 
simple  ideas  corresponding  to  the  words  I  employ,  you  will 
not  get  the  whole  of  my  meaning.  And  it  may  be  that 
the  part  you  miss  is  the  most  important.  Take  the  case 
of  a  stupid  countryman  trying  to  tell  me  the  way.  "  Keep 
on,"  he  says,  "  till  you  get  to  Jones's  cottage,  then  turn  to 
the  right  and  cut  across  Parker's  field."  Now  most  of 
these  words  call  up  clear  ideas  in  my  mind.  But  "  Jones's 
cottage"  and  "Parker's  field"  may  be  quite  unknown  to 
me.  There  may  be  many  cottages  and  many  fields  along 
my  route.  And  it  will  be  impossible  for  me,  unaided,  to 
distinguish  the  particular  cottage  and  the  particular  field 
of  which  my  teacher  has  such  definite  ideas  that  he  cannot 
imagine  anybody  being  without  them.  How  often  the 
school  teacher  makes  similar  mistakes !  We  all  tend  to 
use  words  thinking  that  thev  must  arouse  in  the  minds  of 

*/ 

our  hearers  the  same  ideas  as  we  ourselves  possess. 

A  further  source  of  failure  in  telling  is  that,  although 
our  hearers  may  possess  all  the  necessary  simple  ideas,  we 
do  not  use  the  words  which  are  best  for  them.  Some 
ideas  have  a  number  of  words  which  are  used  for  them. 
But  our  hearers,  especially  if  they  are  young,  may  not 
have  previously  heard  all  these  words,  and  associated  them 
with  the  ideas.  The  most  obvious  case  in  point  is  a 
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foreign  language.  Parents  sometimes  talk  about  things 
well  known  by  their  children  in  a  foreign  tongue  because 
they  do  not  wish  the  children  to  catch  what  is  being  said. 
But  many  words  of  the  mother  tongue  are  still  "  foreign  " 
to  young  children,  and  when  the  teacher  uses  them,  it 
makes  no  difference  that  he  desires  the  children  to  under- 
stand :  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  parents 
just  cited.  If  I  tell  a  young  child  that  Huxley's  "  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  was  his  passion  for  '  absolute 
veracity,' "  a  very  vague  and  confused  meaning,  if  any, 
will  be  aroused  in  his  mind.  But,  if  I  say  that  "  Huxley 
always  tried  to  find  out  and  tell  the  exact  truth,"  the  child 
will  understand  me,  for  he  has  heard  each  of  my  words 
before,  and  has  associated  it  with  the  meaning  in  question. 

Supposing  now  that  all  the  conditions  of  successful 
telling  have  been  fulfilled,  we  have  yet  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  information  imparted.  The  child  already 
possesses  every  one  of  the  simple  ideas  in  question,  and  he 
recalls  these  to  mind  by  virtue  of  the  associations  which 
have  been  made  between  them  and  the  words  which  he 
now  hears.  What,  then,  has  he  gained  by  the  process  ? 

We  must  understand,  in  the  first  place,  that  simple 
ideas,  taken  separately,  involve  only  directions  of  the  at- 
tention to  the  things,  properties,  or  relations  with  which 
they  are  concerned.  But  when  they  are  conjoined  to  form 
a  judgment  or  proposition,  such  as  every  sentence  expresses, 
they  specify  some  event,  or  fact,  or  truth,  of  the  great 
world  of  which  we  form  a  part,  and  about  which  we  are 
all  anxious  to  know  a  great  deal,  both  from  motives  of 
curiosity  and  in  order  to  guide  our  conduct  aright. 

It  is  very  important  to  understand  how  the  meanings  of 
the  various  words  in  a  sentence  coalesce  to  specify  some- 
thing far  more  definite  than  they  can  indicate  when  taken 
separately.  "  Whenever  we  use  or  understand  a  word, 
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there  is  involved  a  thought,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
the  turning  of  our  attention  in  a  definite  direction.    Thus, 
when  I  speak  of  a  blackbird,  there  is  one  thought — that 
of    a  particular  kind  of    bird  which  is  familiar  to   me. 
When  I  speak  of  a  black  bird,  there  are  two  directions  of 
attention — (1)  to  what  is  meant  by  black,  and  (2)  to  what 
is  meant  by  bird.     These  two  acts  of   attention  do  not 
remain  separate.     They  immediately  combine  to  form  one 
more  definite  thought,  or  one  more  specific  direction  of 
attention.     Slack  by  itself  or  bird  by  itself  might  arouse 
a  thought,  but  the  attention  would  be  ready  to  wander 
over  many  things — over  all  black  things  in  one  case,  over 
all  birds  in  the  other.     The  two  together  define  or  direct 
my  thought  into  one  more  definite  channel.     It  is  like 
fixing  the  position  of  a  point  on  a  square  surface.     If  I 
say  it  is  three  inches  from  one  side,  the  attention  can 
wander  all  along  a  line  drawn  three  inches  from  that  side, 
and  parallel  to  it.     If    I   say  it  is  two  inches  from   an 
adjacent  side,  the  attention  would,  if    this  information 
alone  were  given,  wander  along  a  line  drawn  two  inches 
from  that  other  side  and  parallel  to  it.      But   the   two 
directions  taken  together  limit  the  position  to  one,  and 
only  one,  point — that  of  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines. 
"  We  have  taken  a  case  of  two  directions  of  thought 
only  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.     But  often  there  are  many 
thoughts  which  combine  to  cause  convergence  in  one  very 
definite  direction.     Thus,  if  I  speak  of  the  present  Chief 
Inspector  of  Elementary  Education,  there  are  a  number  of 
general  notions  which  together  direct  my  thought  to  one, 
and  only  one,  man.     If  I  omit  one  or  more  of  the  words, 
the  direction  of  attention  is  thereby  rendered  less  deter- 
minate." l 

1  Dumville,  The  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  100-1. 
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But  a  judgment  or  proposition  not  only  directs  attention 
to  some  definite  part  of  the  world,  it  also  asserts  the 
existence  or  reality  of  that  part.  Thus,  if  I  say  John 
en  me  home  yesterday,  I  do  not  merely  direct  attention  to 
a  possible  concatenation  of  circumstances :  I  assert  that 
this  particular  combination  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  And  even  in  fiction  we  take  the  .statements  as  true 
for  the  time  being,  i.e.  having  assumed  a  certain  sphere, 
we  make  assertions  about  it  which  could  be  accepted  as 
true  if  that  sphere  existed.  The  part  of  the  sentence 
which  bears  the  chief  portion  of  this  burden  of  assertion  is 
the  verb,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  often  been  called  the 
telling  word,  though  in  reality  all  the  words  help  in  the 
process  of  telling. 

Telling  is  a  thing  which  has  to  be  done  at  times  by 
everybody.  For  each  of  us  becomes  acquainted  with  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world  about  which  others  can  know 
little  except  through  our  information.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  respect  to  our  personal  and  private  experience, 
and  especially  witli  that  part  which  we  may  call  our  inner 
or  subjective  life. 

It  behoves  everyone,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  impart 
information  of  any  kind  successfully,  to  observe  the 
cautions  already  given.  We  cannot  tell  something  to  a 
person  who  is  without  all  the  simple  ideas  involved.  Thus 
it  would  be  absolutely  useless  to  attempt  to  tell  a  very 
young  child  about  the  varieties  of  religious  emotion,  or 
about  the  proceedings  of  a  philosophical  society,  or  about 
the  causes  of  the  seasons.  In  each  of  these  cases  there 
are  involved  ideas  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed 
in  the  child's  mind  to  permit  of  us  giving  anything  but 
the  crudest  outline. 

The  second  caution  was  with  respect  to  the  words  em- 
ployed. A  good  teller  changes  his  form  of  expression  to 
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suit  the  particular  hearers  with  whom  he  is  concerned. 
With  young  children  we  usually  employ  the  most  familiar 
words,  and  those  which  have  the  most  unambiguous  mean- 
ings. But  with  more  advanced  people  we  often  indulge 
in  some  of  the  less  common  expressions.  This  enables  us 
to  please  by  variety.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  com- 
pliment to  our  hearers,  for  it  assumes  that  they  are  capable 
of  understanding  the  less  usual  forms  of  speech.  But 
when  we  are  addressing  a  very  mixed  audience,  it  is  safest 
to  adapt  our  speech  to  the  less  advanced,  at  any  rate  if  we 
are  anxious  to  ensure  that  everyone  fully  understands  us. 
This  procedure  may  be  somewhat  displeasing  to  the  more 
advanced  members  of  our  audience,  for  it  tends  to  make. 
them  feel  that  they  are  being  considered  as  less  cultured 
than  they  really  are.  It  is  often  well,  therefore,  to  inti- 
mate to  them  the  reason  for  such  simple  speech.  This 
need  not  offend  the  others,  for,  if  they  are  not  definitely 
specified,  they  may  still  have  the  opportunity  of  considering 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  more  advanced  section  of 
the  audience.  There  remains,  however,  always  consider- 
able disadvantage  in  addressing  a  very  mixed  audience. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  case  when  the  whole  assembly  of  a 
school  is  addressed  by  the  headmaster.  Such  addresses 
are  of  great  value  on  account  of  the  impressiveness  of  the 
circumstances,  and  because  of  the  esprit  de  corps  fostered 
by  them.  But  their  employment  should  be  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  undoubted  utility. 

"  Telling,"  when  carried  on  uninterruptedly  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  is  technically  known  as  lecturing.  There 
are  some  further  cautions  to  be  given. 

When  a  large  body  of  information  is  to  be  imparted  it 
is  important  to  reduce  it  to  order,  so  that  it  can  be  pre- 
sented systematically.  The  teller  or  teacher,  who  sees  the 
whole  field  in  his  mind's  eye,  is  tempted  to  dodge  about 
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here  and  there  over  it,  failing  to  note  the  confusion  likely 
to  be  engendered  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  hears  the 
information  for  the  first  time.  We  must  be  continually 
striving  to  put  ourselves  in  imagination  in  the  place  of 
our  hearers.  Many  a  teller  has  put  down  his  hearers  as 
stupid  for  failing  to  assimilate  his  information  when  he 
should  have  accused  himself  of  stupidity  for  presenting 
that  information  imBystematically, 

Often  one  part  of  our  information  is  connected  with, 
and  can  only  IK.'  fully  understood  in  the.  light  of,  some 
other  part.  It  is  <>l»vi<>us  that  the  latter  part  should  be 
presented  first.  The  teller  who  has  continually  to  say 
"I  ought  to  have  told  you  this  "  or  "I  should  have  told 
you  that  "  is  sadly  guilty  of  lack  of  arrangement. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  it  takes  time  to  assimilate 
our  information.  Some  time  is  necessary  for  the  words  to 
call  up  their  meanings,  and  still  more  for  the  meanings  to 
coalesce  into  clear  judgments.  Many  a  teacher,  and  many 
a  university  professor,  pours  out  his  information  at  a  rate 
at  which  he  himself,  with  all  his  natural  ability,  would  not 
be  able  to  assimilate  it  if  he  were  hearing  it  for  the  first 
time. 

We  must,  further,  bear  in  mind  that,  even  if  our  infor- 
mation is  assimilated  as  we  proceed,  it  begins  to  fade  very 
rapidly,  and  portions  of  it  may  completely  disappear  before 
we  reach  the  end.  If  these  are  minor  and  comparatively 
unimportant  portions,  no  great  harm  is  done.  But  they 
may  be  most  essential  parts  of  our  discourse.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  the  least  we  should  do  is  to  emphasise  these 
portions.  Loud,  deliberate,  impressive  statement  may 
sometimes  suffice.  But  repetition  is  often  necessary. 
Such  repetition  should,  wherever  possible,  be  varied  in 
form — (1)  because  variety  charms  and  attracts  atten- 
tion, (2)  because  some  of  our  hearers  may  assimilate  our 
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information  better  in  one  form  than  in  another,  and  some 
may  get  clearer  notions  from  the  several  forms  combined, 
and  (3)  because  a  change  in  form  makes  it  less  obvious 
that  we  are  "  hammering  away  "  at  the  same  thing,  our 
hearers  being  partially  flattered  and  beguiled  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  getting  additional  information. 

But  even  these  devices  are  often  insufficient  with  children. 
The  intelligent  teacher,  when  communicating  a  consider- 
able amount  of  information,  arranges  it  in  sections,  each 
forming  a  tolerably  self-contained  block,  and  sees  that 
each  of  these  is  thoroughly  revised  before  proceeding  to 
the  next.  Sectional  revision  is  a  most  important  part 
many  lessons. 

Sectional  revision  should  as  a  rule  consist  in  requiring 
individual  children  to  repeat  what  they  have  heard.  By 
this  means  the  teacher  is  able  to  see  whether  his  informa- 
tion, as  far  as  he  has  proceeded,  has  been  assimilated  or 
understood,1  at  any  rate  by  the  boys  called  on  to  "  recite." 
If  these  are  fairly  representative  of  the  rest,  he  may  con- 
fidently proceed  with  his  lesson.  But  the  exercise  in  ques- 
tion is  not  merely  a  check.  Even  if  the  teacher  could 
know  without  it  that  the  boys  had  assimilated  his  infor- 
mation, the  exercise  might  still  be  necessary.  Some  of 
the  information  may  disappear  unless  it  is  fixed  by 
revision.  In  the  revision,  the  various  parts  are  associated 
more  firmly  together  in  the  way  lately  described.  Further, 
this  active  recall  by  the  boys  is  a  much  more  emphatic 
revision  than  mere  repetition  by  the  teacher  would  be. 
Listening,  after  all,  is  rather  a  passive  process  ;  we  all 
tend  to  give  only  just  sufficient  attention  to  understand. 
But  when  we  have  to  "  recite,"  we  require  to  concentrate 
our  attention  much  more  thoroughly.  This  means  that 

1  For   an   explanation   of   what   is  meant  by  understanding  see 
pp.  85-9. 
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the  various  parts  of  the  cortex  involved  are  much  more 
intensely  excited.  And,  if  this  is  so,  the  resistance  at  the 
synapses  will  be  more  completely  overcome.  Lastly,  it 
should  be  noted  that  when  boys  are  accustomed  to  re- 
counting what  they  have  heard,  they  know  what  to  expect, 
and  are  more  attentive  when  listening  than  they  otherwise 
would  be, 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  teacher  should  pay 
attention  to  his  voice.  His  enunciation  should  be  clear 
and  distinct.  His  pronunciation  should  approximate  to 
the  standard  of  the  well  educated.  It  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  can  be  got 
to  adopt  that  standard  for  themselves.  But,  at  any  rate, 
the  teacher  should  always  provide  a  good  model. 

No  efforts  should  be  spared  to  cultivate  a  pleasant, 
musical  tone.  Anything  which  adds  pleasure  is  an  addi- 
tional attraction  for  the  attention  ;  and,  especially  with 
children,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  aid  in  this  matter. 

Further,  there  should  be  some  effort  to  adapt  the  amount 
or  loudness  of  the  voice  to  the  size  of  the  room.  Often  an 
otherwise  good  lecture  or  speech  fails  because  it  cannot  be 
easily  heard,  especially  by  those  at  the  back. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  even  in  a  big  room,  the  teacher 
should  always  be  shouting.  True,  a  loud  shout  often 
arouses  attention,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  when 
other  means  have  failed.  But  it  usually  produces  only  a 
momentary  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  atten- 
tion produced  is  only  enforced  attention,  not  the  sponta- 
neous attention  which  is  due  to  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  which  will  endure. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  enforced  attention,  by  itself,  is  not 
of  much  value  to  the  teacher.  Weak  teachers,  failing  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  scholars  by  any  other  means, 
often  resort  excessively  to  it.  They  are  given  to  shouting, 
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to  banging  on  the  desks,  to  ringing  a  bell,  and,  in  gene 
to  producing  a  series  of  shocks.  As  we  have  seen,  how- 
ever, these  obtain  only  a  momentary  reaction.  And  this 
reaction  is  made  to  the  person  or  thing  creating  the  noise, 
not  to  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  Further,  such  shocks  lose 
their  effect  by  constant  repetition.  We  soon  become 
habituated  to  continual  noise.  It  is  change  which  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  effect  produced.  And  when  a  teacher 
has  been  shouting  for  a  long  time,  the  best  way  of  secur- 
ing enforced  attention  would  be  to  stop  suddenly,  or  to 
drop  his  voice  to  a  whisper.  The  intelligent  teacher  is 
aware  of  this,  and  while  he  finds  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
raise  his  voice,  he  more  frequently  drops  it,  or  sto 
altogether.  He  knows  the  value  of  the  pause. 

"We  have  just  noted  the  evils  of  excessive  appeals 
enforced  attention.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  it  has 
its  place.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  neglect  any  means  of 
securing  attention.  And  variety  is  of  great  importance. 
While,  therefore,  this  form  of  attention  is  not  to  be  chiefly 
relied  on,  it  may  continually  assist  the  other  forms.  With 
young  children  especially,  there  must  be  frequent  changes 
in  the  method  of  attack.  And  apart  from,  and  in  addition 
to,  variations  in  the  method  itself,  the  voice  should  be  ever 
changing.  Not,  of  course,  in  haphazard  fashion,  merely 
to  secure  some  enforced  attention,  but  in  harmony  with 
the  subject.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  voice  can 
change — in  pitch,  in  loudness,  and  in  speed.  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  continual  changes 
should  be  rung  on  these.  Even  when  other  features  of  a 
lesson  are  good,  a  monotonous  voice  is  a  serious  draw- 
back." 1 

One  of  the  most  annoying  persons  is  the  bore  who  is 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  342-3. 
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always  telling  us  what  we  already  know.  A  lecturer  to 
adults  is  obliged  to  bore  some  of  his  hearers  iu  this  way. 
For  he  must  adapt  his  remarks  to  the  knowledge  ami 
intelligence  of  the  average  listener,  and  the  better  informed 
have  consequently  to  hear  many  things  which  are  already 
fairly  familiar  to  them.  The  lecturer  is  usually  fully  alive 
to  the  circumstances,  and  prefaces  many  of  his  remarks 
with  such  phrases  as  "  I  need  hardly  remind  you,"  "  As  is 
well  known  to  all  of  you,"  and  the  like.  In  this  way  he 
ensures  that,  whether  the  majority  of  his  hearers  have 
already  heard  the  things  in  question  or  not,  they  shall  at 
anv  rate  possess  the  necessary  information  for  the  purposes 
of  the  lecture.  The  conditions  of  a  public  lecture  do  not 
usually  allow  of  the  speaker  asking  questions  to  ascertain 
the  exact  extent  of  the  information  already  possessed  by 
his  hearers.  To  mention  only  one  difficulty,  many  adults 
would  not  attend  a  lecture  in  which  there  was  any  danger 
of  their  ignorance  being  exposed. 

But  the  case  is  far  different  with  a  class  of  children. 
The  teacher  can  question  as  frequently  as  he  pleases.  The 
pupils  are  avowedly  ignorant — that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  come  to  school — and  they  are  not  as  a  rule  so 
self-conscious  that  they  resent  being  plied  with  questions. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  not  in 
many  cases  come  to  school  of  their  own  free  will  and 
accord.  Nor  have  they  chosen  the  particular  subject  upon 
which  the  teacher  is  discoursing.  Even  although  the 
teacher  does  all  he  can  to  arouse  curiosity  and  other  forms 
of  interest,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  children  should 
be  as  keen  upon  the  subject  in  question  as  an  audience  of 
adults  who  come  to  a  lecture  for  the  express  purpose  of 
gaining  additional  information  on  the  subject.  Further, 
children  have  not  such  power  of  concentrated  and  pro- 
longed attention  as  adults.  They  must  frequently  be 
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allowed  to  do  something  in  connection  with  the  business 
in  hand  if  their  attention  is  to  be  prolonged.  One  of  the 
readiest  means  of  securing  this  is  the  requiring  of  answers 
to  questions. 

Accordingly,  the  teacher  should  be  continually  requiring 
contributions  to  the  lesson  from  the  pupils.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  should  be  asking  questions  the  whole 
time.  "  The  efforts  of  young  teachers  are  often  marked 
by  two  opposite  faults — that  of  lecturing  and  telling  when 
they  ought  to  be  questioning,  and  that  of  questioning 
upon  matters  of  fact  of  which  the  children  are  ex  liypothesi 
ignorant  and  which  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  make 
clear.  In  the  latter  case  the  lesson  is  conducted  as  if  it 
were  a  revision  exercise,  instead  of  the  occasion  of  teaching 
something  new.  The  fact  is  that  the  power  to  describe 
clearly,  to  narrate  vividly,  to  tell  a  story  well,  is  quite  as 
necessary  in  teaching  as  is  skill  in  questioning.  Redun- 
dant questions  are  often,  indeed,  merely  the  cloak  that 
hides  the  teacher's  weakness  as  a  raconteur.  To  say  this 
is  not,  of  course,  to  advocate  garrulity.  There  are  many 
lessons  in  which  the  pupils  should  do  most  of  the  talking, 
and  none  in  which  they  should  do  the  whole  of  the  listen- 
ing. The  point  here  insisted  upon  is  that  effective  teach- 
ing often  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  possession  of 
the  faculty  of  clear  and  graphic  exposition."1 

Telling  or  lecturing  such  as  this  will  form  an  important 
part  of  many  lessons,  more  especially  of  those  in  litera- 
ture, history,  and  descriptive  geography. 

But  there  is  another,  and  simpler,  form  of  telling 
which  requires  some  explanation.  We  have  already  noted 
that  the  telling  of  facts  about  the  world  is  performed  by 
means  of  sentences,  that  these  sentences  consist  of  words, 

1  Raymorit,  Principles  of  Education,  p.  265. 
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that  these  words  must  be  familiar  to  the  hearers  and  must 
have  been  associated  in  the  past  with  simple  ideas,  which 
must  also  have  been  previously  obtained.  Now  the  giving 
of  the  word  which  is  to  be  associated  with  a  certain  idea, 
or  the  indication  of  the  idea  with  which  a  word  already 
partially  familiar  is  to  be  associated,  is  also  sometimes 
called  telling. 

The  most  common  form  of  the  simpler  kind  of  telling  is 
the  giving  of  the  name  when  the  object  has  already  been 
perceived.  The  introduction  of  one  person  to  another  is 
an  example  of  it.  The  mother  is  continually  doing  it: 
she  is  always  ready  to  tell  her  little  one  the  names  of  the 
objects  around  him.  Such  cases  as  these  are  instances  of 
the  idea  being  present  and  the  word  being  supplied.  As 
an  instance  of  the  opposite  kind — in  which  the  word  comes 
first  and  the  idea  is  afterwards  indicated — we  may  cite  the 
"  explanation  "  of  a  new  word.  Now  here  it  must  be  once 
more  remembered  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  (i.e.  the 
idea  to  be  associated  with  it)  cannot  be  "conveyed"  from 
one  mind  to  another :  either  it  must  already  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  or  the  circumstances  must  be  arranged 
whereby  it  can  be  acquired.  If  it  exists  already,  it  can  be 
aroused  by  the  use  of  any  word  or  words  with  which  it 
has  been  associated  in  the  past.  Thus,  when  a  child 
desires  to  know  the  meaning  of  prevaricate,  we  may 
arouse  it  in  his  mind  by  the  use  of  some  such  phrase  as 
to  tell  a  story  or  to  tell  a  lie.  But,  if  the  idea  does  not 
already  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  the  use  of  other 
words  may  only  beguile  the  teller  into  the  false  belief  that 
he  is  imparting  a  meaning.  "  It  is  ...  obvious  .  .  .  that  I 
cannot  tell  a  child  of  three  years  what  a  summary  is.  He 
will  require  a  long  process  of  development  before  any 
words  that  I  may  use  will  enable  him  to  get  a  clear  idea 
of  the  meaning.  It  is  related  that  a  gentleman  in  ad- 
TG.  5 
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dressing  a  Sunday  school  once  made  use  of  this  word. 
The  superintendent  hinted  to  him  that  the  children  did 
not  understand  it.  He  accordingly  told  the  children  :  '  A 
summary  is  an  abbreviated  synopsis.'  "  :  This,  of  course, 
was  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  only  way  of  securing  that  a  certain  idea,  not  al- 
ready possessed,  shall  arise  is  to  arrange  circumstances 
whereby  it  can  be  acquired.  The  simplest  form  of  this  is 
the  actual  showing  of  the  person  or  thing  denoted  by  the 
word.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  a  picture  or  sketch 
sometimes  be  shown.  But  sometimes  even  this  is  no 
forthcoming.  "  Suppose  that  I  wish  to  tell  a  boy  what 
the  Crystal  Palace  is  like,  and  suppose  that  I  have  no 
picture  to  show  him.  I  know  that  he  has  seen  Bucki 
ham  Palace,  Nelson's  Column,  and  the  Palm  House  a 
Kew.  I  refer  to  all  three,  and  he  calls  up  images  of  them. 
I  now  lead  him  to  combine  elements  of  each,  and  thus  to 
form  a  new  image. 

"  Buckingham  Palace  will  give  approximately  the  size, 
the  Palm  House  will  contribute  the  kind  of  material  used 
in  construction,  and  Nelson's  Column  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  two  towers  at  the  extremities.  Thus  I  may  say  to 
the  boy :  *  The  Crystal  Palace  is  a  big  building  like 
Buckingham  Palace,  but  it  is  made  of  glass  like  the  Palm 
House  at  Kew.  At  each  of  the  two  ends  is  a  round 
tower  like  Nelson's  Column,  but  made  of  glass,  and  with 
no  statue  on  the  top.' 

"  The  boy  is  then  able  to  frame  some  sort  of  image  of  a 
thing  which  he  has  never  seen.  If  I  go  011  with  my 
description,  I  may  make  his  mental  picture  more  like  the 
original  by  calling  up  images  of  other  things  which  he 
has  seen,  and  incorporate  parts  of  them  in  the  new  con- 

,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  p.  4. 
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struction.  Thus  I  may  refer  to  the  roof  of  the  Central 
Transept,  and  liken  it  to  that  of  St.  Pancras  Eailway 
Station. 

"  All  such  description  involves  the  calling  up  of  images 
of  things  which  the  boy  has  perceived,  the  selection  of 
certain  elements  from  those  images,  and  the  union  of 
those  elements  into  a  new  composite  image  which,  in  its 
entirety,  corresponds  to  nothing  which  the  boy  has  seen. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  maintained  that  these  selections  and 
combinations  are  separate  processes  definitely  experienced 
as  such  by -the  boy.  They  go  on,  in  more  or  less  intimate 
connection,  as  my  description  proceeds. 

"  The  chief  point  to  be  noted  is  that  I  am  completely 
dependent  on  what  the  boy  has  perceived.  If  I  begin  to 
use  words  which,  though  they  call  up  images  in  my  mind, 
do  not  do  so  in  his,  I  fail  to  make  myself  understood. 
Either  the  boy  calls  up  irrelevant  images  which  contribute 
false  elements,  or  else  he  calls  up  none  at  all  in  this  part 
of  my  description.  His  composite  image  may  then  be 
very  imperfect  and  vague,  or  he  may  give  the  whole  effort 
up  in  disgust,  and  allow  his  attention  to  be  attracted  to 
something  else. 

"  At  such  points  as  this,  the  unintelligent  teacher  often 
complains  of  a  boy's  inattention,  and  blames  the  boy  for 
lack  of  interest.  How  important,  therefore,  it  is  that  the 
teacher  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  past  experi- 
ence of  the  boys,  so  that  he  may  be  sure  that  the  words 
he  employs  really  call  up  images  in  their  minds  !  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  so  many  teachers  fail  to  hold 
the  attention  of  boys  to  their  narratives  and  descriptions 
is  that  they  do  not  begin  at  home.  They  do  not  see  that 
in  these  matters  we  must  start  on  our  excursions  from 
what  the  boys  already  know."  l 

1  Dumville,  op.  cit.,  pp.  90-1. 
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Now  the  intelligent  reader  may  at  this  stage  raise  t 
difficulties.  He  may  point  out  that  this  way  of  indicating 
an  idea  is  the  same  as  the  more  complex  form  of  telling 
with  which  we  dealt  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
And  he  may  also  add  that  we  seem  to  have  contradicted 
our  assertion  that  a  new  idea  cannot  be  conveyed  by 
words. 

In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  indication  of  new  ideas  by  means  of 
words  is  a  form  of  the  more  complex  kind  of  telling. 
For  it  must  now  be  pointed  out  that,  although  we  have 
called  them  "  simple,"  the  moment  we  begin  to  examine 
them  they  are  found  to  be  very  complex  constructions :  it 
is  only  when  we  pass  over  them  swiftly  and  casual!; 
without  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  their  true  nature  a 
origin,  that  we  are  disposed  to  think  of  them  as  simple. 

Each  of  the  common  things  we  perceive  around  us  is  in 
reality  a  combination  of  qualities  and  relations.  And  we 
come  to  know  it  only  in  proportion  as  we  gain  experience 
of  these  properties  and  relations  by  actively  dealing  with 
it  in  various  ways.  In  this  process  the  various  properties 
and  relations  become  associated  firmly  together  in  our 
minds  by  the  means  already  described.  And  the  associa- 
tions are  so  strong  that  the  compound  is  taken  as  an 
indivisible  whole.  In  fact  the  parts  have  never  existed 
separately :  they  have  come  to  us  in  combination,  and 
they  have  remained  in  combination,  without  our  ever 
dreaming  of  them  as  separate  elements.  This  close 
association  into  a  whole  of  parts  which  have  never  been 
apprehended  separately  is  called  by  Professor  Stout  com- 
plication. Animals  probably  never  get  beyond  it. 

"But  the  young  child  very  soon  acquires  ideas  of  a 
higher  order.  He  not  only  has  ideas  of  the  objects  which 
he  sees  and  feels  around  him  as  wholes,  but  he  gets  id 
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of  their  different  qualities  and  of  the  relations  existing 
between  them.  At  first  thought,  it  might  be  said  that  if 
he  has  ideas  of  them  as  wholes,  these  ideas  must  include 
the  different  qualities  possessed  by  the  wholes  and  at  any 
rate  some  of  their  relations.  Thus  a  child  who  has  seen 
a  kitten  and  a  big  dog  playing  together,  who  has  thus 
acquired  an  idea  of  each  of  them  separately,  and  also  an 
idea  of  them  together,  might  be  said  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  smallness  of  the  kitten  and  of  the  large  size 
of  the  dog,  as  well  as  of  the  relation  which  we  express  by 
saying  that  the  dog  is  larger  than  the  kitten,  or  that  the 
kitten  is  smaller  than  the  dog.  In  a  sense  he  may  be  said 
to  be  aware  of  these  things.  But  his  awareness  is  a  dim 
one :  they  are  implicit  in  his  particular  ideas.  They  have 
to  be  dragged  out  or  abstracted,  i.e.  attended  to  separately, 
before  they  become  explicit  in  his  consciousness.  When 
this  occurs  we  get  what  are  called  abstract  ideas."  l 

This  work  of  rendering  explicit  the  various  properties 
and  relations  which  are  only  implicitly  and  vaguely  appre- 
hended in  the  casual  perception  of  objects  is  greatly 
furthered  by  the  early  object,  observation,  or  nature-study 
lessons  of  the  children.  We  shall  deal  with  it  more  fully 
in  another  chapter.  Meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  the  word  employed  for  each  property  or  relation  is 
not  only  an  aid  to  the  child  in  singling  it  out,  but  becomes 
so  closely  associated  with  the  abstract  idea  involved  that 
it  constitutes  a  definite  "  handle  "  to  it. 

Now  when  the  child  has  acquired  a  number  of  abstract 
ideas,  together  with  the  words  corresponding  to  them,  he 
is  in  a  position  to  obtain  complex  ideas  of  objects  which 
lie  has  not  perceived,  provided  that  those  ideas  are  combi- 
nations only  of  the  ideas  which  he  already  2^ossesses.  All 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  p.  113. 
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narration  and  description  depend  on  this  basis.  And, 
although  we  did  not  speak  definitely  of  abstract  ideas  in 
the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  the  reader  must  now  make 
good  the  omission.  They  are  involved  in  every  statement, 
however  simple.  For  every  statement  contains  at  least 
one  word,  be  it  verb,  adjective,  preposition,  noun,  or  some 
other  part  of  speech,  which  stands  for  some  property  or 
relation,  or  group  of  properties  and  relations,  which  have 
been  singled  out  for  special  attention  in  previous  experience, 
associated  with  the  word  in  question,  and  are  now  aroused 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  that  word. 

As  to  the  second  of  the  two  difficulties  lately  raised, 
viz.  that  we  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  contradicting 
ourselves  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  creating  new 
ideas  by  the  use  of  words,  the  solution  should  be  now 
fairly  obvious.  The  ideas  we  are  said  to  create  are  merely 
new  combinations  of  old  ideas.  They  are  not  really 
creations,  but  re-arrangements. 

We  have  already  given  examples  of  the  simplest  form  of 
telling,  i.e.  of  the  naming  of  an  object.  Let  us,  however, 
examine  some  of  these  cases  a  little  more  closely.  When 
a  person  is  introduced  to  you,  you  see  the  person  and  hear 
his  name.  You  perceive,  then,  two  things  either  together 
or  in  close  succession,  and  an  association  is  formed  be- 
tween them,  so  that  when  one  of  the  two  recurs  it  recalls 
the  other  to  mind.  It  matters  not  whether  the  one  which 
recurs  first  is  presented  by  means  of  an  actual  perception 
of  the  thing  again  or  by  means  of  a  mere  idea  of  it.  In 
either  case  an  idea  of  the  other  thing  may  be  called  up. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  parts  of  the  brain  affected  by  the 
aclual  perception  of  a  thing  and  by  the  recurring  idea  of 
the  same  thing  are  at  any  rate  partially  identical.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  the  first  of  the  two  things 

c-1  o 

recurs  in  idea,  that  idea  is  usually  called  up  by  reason  o 
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an  association  with  something  else,  though  we  cannot 
always  in  retrospection  trace  the  other  idea  which  gave 
rise  to  it. 

Usually  one  or  other  of  the  two  things  the  ideas  of 
which  are  to  be  associated  is  to  some  extent  known  before 
the  other  is  presented.  Thus  we  may  see  a  person  some 
time  before  his  name  is  given  to  us.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  sometimes  hear  a  person's  name  and  become 
fairly  familiar  with  that  before  we  get  the  opportunity  of 
perceiving  the  person.  The  two  cases  are  similar.  And 
the  word  telling  may  be  applied  to  both.  "  Simple  telling," 
then,  involves  essentially  the  definite  presentation  of  one 
thing  to  a  person  who  has  already  another  thing  in  mind, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  that  person  to  form  an 
association  between  the  two. 

We  speak  of  two  things  in  each  case  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity.  Often  there  are  more  than  two  involved. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  teaching  a  beginner  in 
reading.  The  child  begins  with  simple  texts,  well  within 
the  vocabulary  which  he  understands.  In  other  words,  at 
the  start  of  learning  to  read  the  child  is  already  familiar 
with  the  spoken  words  and  with  their  meanings,  and  has 
formed  strong  associations  between  the  two.  The  task  of 
learning  to  read  consists  in  becoming  familiar  with  each 
printed  word,  and  associating  it  with  the  pair — spoken 
word  and  meaning^— which  have  already  been  connected 
together.  In  what  is  called  the  Look  and  Say  Method, 
the  printed  word  is  taken  as  a  whole,  the  child  becomes 
familiar  with  its  general  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  told  the  "  pair  "  (spoken  word  and  meaning)  with  which 
it  is  to  be  associated.  Now,  since  both  members  of  the 
"pair"  are  already  known,  and  since  they  are  firmly 
associated  together,  it  seems  to  matter  little  which  one  is 
indicated  to  the  child  when  the  printed  word  is  shown. 
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For  as  soon  as  one  of  the  two  is  associated  with  the 
printed  word,  the  other,  by  virtue  of  its  connection  with 
that  one,  will  also  be  associated  with  the  visual  form, 
though  not  so  strongly,  since  the  connection  is  not  direct. 

Most  teachers  who  adopt  the  Look  and  Say  Method 
indicate  the  spoken  word  when  showing  the  printed  form, 
leaving  the  meaning  or  idea  to  be  associated  more  or  less 
indirectly.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  indicate  the  meaning 
with  greater  directness.  Thus,  when  the  word  hat  is  first 
shown,  it!  will  be  printed  within  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
article  in  question.  Similarly  actual  objects  in  the  class- 
room will  be  labelled  with  their  names.  The  chief  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  procedure  is  that  we  read  for  the 
sake  of  meanings,  and  that  consequently  the  more  pro- 
minent these  are  in  the  early  stages,  the  sooner  will  the 
children  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  work  in  this 
subject. 

In  what  is  called  the  Phonic  Method,  the  teacher  begins 
with  the  individual  letters.  The  children  are  told  the 
"  power  "  or  sound  of  each  letter.  The  association  between 
each  letter  and  its  sound  being  fixed,  the  children  attack 
words,  "  sounding "  each  letter,  and  putting  the  sounds 
together  to  form  the  whole  spoken  word.  Each  word  is 
"  deciphered "  in  this  way  for  some  time.  But  with 
practice  the  child's  attention  is  no  longer  fully  absorbed 
by  this  work ;  he  is  able  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
general  form  of  the  word  with  which  he  is  dealing  and  to 
the  spoken  whole  which  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  his 
struggle.  He  thus  makes  the  essential  association  between 
printed  whole  and  spoken  whole,  and  finally  comes  to  do 
the  same  thing  as  the  child  taught  by  the  Look  and  Say 
Method,  i.e.  to  read  instead  of  to  "  decipher." 

It  is  obvious  that  with  such  a  method  as  this  real  read- 
ing is  delayed.     In  the  first  place,  the  rapid  suggestion  of 
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the  spokeii  whole  by  a  mere  glance  at  the  printed  whole 
arrives  later.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  meaning  of 
the  words  must  remain  longer  in  the  background  while 
these  processes  of  "deciphering"  are  going  on.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  by  the  supporters  of  the  Phonic  Method 
that  this  "  deciphering  "  enables  the  child  to  deal  success- 
fully with  many  new  words  unaided.  But,  according  to 
the  supporters  of  the  Look  and  Say  Method,  this  power 
is  acquired  just  as  well,  though  a  little  more  slowly  and 
subconsciously,  by  "  Look  and  Say  "  children.  It  is  ob- 
vious, too,  that  their  better  acquaintance  with  the  meaning 
is  a  very  great  help  in  dealing  with  an  unfamiliar  printed 
word.  For  the  meanings  of  the  words  in  a  sentence  are 
so  closely  interconnected  that  when  we  know  most  of  them 
we  have  some  idea  of  what  the  others  must  be.  Often, 
indeed,  we  are  practically  certain  of  what  the  missing  idea 
is.  Thus,  when  I  say  He  struck  the  nail  on  the,  it  is 
tolerably  clear,  to  anyone  who  has  followed  me  so  far,  what 
the  last  word  and  meaning  will  be. 

Whether  the  Phonic  or  the  Look  and  Say  Method  is 
adopted,  the  children  usually  learn  the  names  of  the  letters 
before  anything  else  is  attempted.  This  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  early  stages  of  either  method.  But  there 
is  considerable  justification  for  it.  In  both  methods  famili- 
arity with  the  individual  letters  is  required — in  the  Phonic 
Method  from  the  beginning,  in  the  Look  and  Say  Method 
very  soon  after  the  beginning — in  order  to  facilitate  at- 
tention to  the  differences  in  words,  and  in  order  that  the 
children  may  gradually  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  the  powers 
of  the  letters,  thus  gaining  the  same  ability  to  tackle  new 
words  as  the  "  Phonic  "  children  acquire.  Now  every  case 
of  familiarity  with,  or  knowledge  of,  a  thing  involves  es- 
sentially the  fact  that  associations  have  been  formed 
between  that  thing  and  other  things  or  experiences,  so 
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that  these  are  revived  more  or  less  definitely  when  the 
thing  in  question  is  presented.  And  one  of  the  first 
things  which  we  usually  desire  to  associate  with  a  new 
object  is  its  name.  For  this  enables  us  to  talk  about  it, 
and  refer  others  to  it. 

We  have  now  considered  some  examples  of  both  simple 
and  complex  telling.  We  have  seen  that  simple  telling 
involves  the  forming  of  associations  in  the  hearer's  mind, 
while  complex  telling  includes  the  using  of  associations 
already  formed  to  make  new  combinations  of  the  ideas 
already  possessed,  these  combinations  specifying  or  indi- 
cating events  or  facts  in  the  universe  around  and  within 
us.  It  remains  to  say  that  the  detail  into  which  we  have 
gone  is  justified  by  the  important  place  which  telling 
takes  in  the  work  of  teaching.  In  many  lessons  it  is 
the  principal  feature.  And  in  no  lesson  is  it  altogether 
absent.  Even  in  a  revision  or  testing,  or,  as  the 
Americans  call  it,  a  "  recitation  "  lesson,  the  teacher  has 
to  indicate  to  the  children  the  kind  of  thing  he  wants  them 
to  talk  about. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  III. 


1.  "  Yes  !  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild 
We  mortal  millions  live  alone."     (M.  Arnold.) 
Comment  on  this  statement,   and  show  its  importance  to 
teacher. 

2.  Indicate  briefly  how  associations  are  formed.     What  is  their 
utility? 

3.  What  are  abstract  ideas  ?     Bring  out  their  importance  in  the 
communication  of  information. 
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4.  What  is  the  place  of  questioning  in  an  information  lesson  to 
children  ?     Why  is  sectional  revision  often  necessary? 

5.  Give  some  hints  on  the  management  of  the  voice  in  a  less  on 
to  children. 

6.  Distinguish  a  simple  and  a  complex  form    of  telling,   giving 
examples  of   each   kind   from   lessons   in    descriptive   geography, 
French,  and  history. 

7.  The  words  that  we  use  must  in  every  case  arouse  ideas  already 
possessed  by  the  children.     How,   then,   can  we  convey  any  ad- 
ditional information  ? 


CHAPTER   IV. 


TEACHING  AS  CAUSING  TO  LEARN.— I. 

If  telling  were  the  only  duty  of  the  teacher,  his  task 
would  be  comparatively  light.  But  even  with  respect  to 
the  task  of  telling  the  teacher  has  an  additional  duty  with 
which  other  tellers,  such  as  university  professors,  do  not 
as  a  rule  concern  themselves  :  he  has  in  many  cases  to  see 
that  his  pupils  remember  what  they  are  told. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  simpler  form  of  telling,  the 
essential  is  to  get  clear  and  definite  cognition  of  two 
things  (e.g.  of  an  object  and  of  its  name)  in  close  succes- 
sion. In  this  way,  we  not  only  become  acquainted  with 
the  two  things,  but  form  an  association  between  the  ideas 
of  them.  And  if  this  association  is  strong  enough,  the 
recurrence  of  the  idea  of  one  will  lead  to  the  arousal  of 
the  idea  of  the  other. 

Each  of  the  two  things  is  clearly  and  definitely  cognised 
and  a  sufficientlv  strong  association  is  formed  between 

tf 

them  when  a  great  interest  exists  in  connection  with  them 
at  the  time  of  their  successive  occurrence.  One  single  occur- 
rence of  the  two  together  is  sufficient  if  the  interest  be  very 
great.  To  take  an  example,  the  young  man  who  becomes 
interested  in  a  certain  young  lady  is  all  attention  when 
her  name  is  first  uttered  to  him,  and  never  requires  to  be 
told  a  second  time. 
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The  teacher  may  well  ask,  therefore, — What  exactly  is 
the  nature  of  interest,  and  how  can  it  be  secured  ?  Interest 
is  that  attitude  of  mind  towards  an  object  or  class  of 
objects  which  determines  close  and  prolonged  attention  to 
it  or  them,  or  to  anything  connected  with  it  or  them.  Or, 
in  other  words,  interest  is  a  tendency  to  deal  with  some- 
thing, the  activity  involved  being  both  bodily  and  mental, 
though  often  one  or  the  other  kind  is  in  the  ascendant. 
All  tendencies  to  do  or  think  are  called  by  psychologists 
conations.  Interest,  then,  involves  essentially  the  arousal 
of  conations. 

How,  now,  can  conations  be  aroused  ?  They  cannot  be 
excited  at  command.  It  is  of  little  use  to  say  to  a  child, 
"  You  ought  to  be  interested  in  this,"  or  "  Take  an  interest 
in  that."  For  conations  are  instinctive.  We  are  born 
with  tendencies  to  think  and  act  in  certain  ways  in  relation 
to  certain  things ;  and  although  these  tendencies  develop 
and  are  modified  in  various  ways  according  to  the  experi- 
ences through  which  we  pass,  they  cannot  be  aroused  to 
order.  They  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  parts 
of  the  brain  are  much  more  readily  excited  than  others. 
"  Just  as  a  given  individual  may  receive  a  warm  welcome 
in  one  house,  with  much  consequent  excitement  and  ac- 
tivity, but  a  very  cold  one  in  another,  scarcely  any  '  fuss ' 
being  made  of  him,  so  a  given  stimulus  may  lead  to  very 
active  responses  in  one  individual,  and  to  few  if  any  in 
another. 

"  A  mother  will  often  start  out  of  her  slumber  at  the 
feeblest  cry  from  her  baby,  though  she  is  not  disturbed  by 
much  louder  noises.  Her  nervous  system  is  so  organised 
that  it  responds  to  sounds  and  other  stimuli  coming  from 
this  child  in  a  particularly  vigorous  manner.  .  .  .  Such  a 
system  of  connections,  together  with  the  tendency  which  it 
involves  to  respond  in  a  certain  way  to  certain  impulses,  is 
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called  an  instinct.     This  particular  instinct  is  called  th 
parental  instinct."  1 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that,  if  we  wish  to  get  the  child 
interested  in  what  we  are  telling,  we  must  appeal  to  some 
of  his  instincts.  Either  we  must  present  things  which 
make  a  direct  appeal  to  some  of  them  or  we  must  so  pre- 
sent the  things  to  which  we  wish  attention  to  be  paid  that 
some  instinctive  tendencies  are  aroused  in  connection  with 
them.  To  do  this,  we  must  know  something  of  the  instinc- 
tive tendencies  as  they  appear  in  the  child. 

Every  child  has  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  instinct  o 
curiosity,  i.e.  a  tendency  which  is  excited  by  strange  objects, 
and  which  determines  the  child  to  approach,  to  attend 
closely  to,  and  as  a  consequence  to  find  out  more  about, 
the  objects  concerned.  The  question  "  What's  that  ?  "  is 
continually  on  the  child's  lips.  And  often  he  is  satisfied 
by  the  mere  mention  of  the  name.  But  the  skilful  teacher 
will  often  utilise  the  curiosity  thus  aroused  to  induce  the 
child  to  learn  much  more  about  the  object,  either  by  way 
of  direct  instruction  from  the  teacher  or,  wherever  possi- 
ble, by  means  of  further  observation  by  the  child  himself. 

We  cannot,  however,  be  always  presenting  strange 
objects  to  the  child.  Nor,  as  we  have  already  seen,  can 
curiosity  be  produced  at  command.  But,  although  w 
cannot  successfully  order  children  to  be  curious,  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  way  we  present  things  to  them.  They 
do  not  appreciate  the  strangeness  of  many  things  until 
that  strangeness  has  been  pointed  out  to  them,  or  until 
they  have  been  induced  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
object  in  question  than  they  would  give  if  left  entirely  to 
themselves.  Suppose  I  have  one  of  those  common  wire 
puzzles.  If  I  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  person,  and  ask 

1  Dumville,  Child  Mind,  p.  81. 
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him  to  find  out  how  to  deal  with  it  successfully,  he  is 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  curious  about  it.  And, 
even  if  he  fails  to  solve  the  difficulty,  he  is  in  a  much 
more  favourable  attitude  for  attending  to  my  explanations 
than  he  was  at  the  outset.  If  I  had  begun  by  offering  to 
show  him  the  way  to  solve  the  puzzle,  I  should  have 
obtained  a  very  poor  response.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
many  teachers  do  with  children.  Understanding  fully,  as 
they  do,  the  things  about  which  they  have  to  tell  the 
children,  they  deal  with  them  coldly  and  formally,  throw- 
ing information  about  them  at  the  children's  heads,  with- 
out pausing  to  reflect  that  the  children  know  very  little 
about  these  things,  and  can  very  readily  be  aroused  to 
a  state  of  keen  curiosity  about  them.  "  If  the  teacher  can 
create  the  desire  for  a  particular  bit  of  knowledge,  he  is  on 
the  way  to  the  best  possible  presentation  of  that  know- 
ledge." l 

"  One  teacher  wishing  to  teach  that  air  presses  upwards 
tells  the  class  the  fact  and  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  it. 
Another  commences  by  filling  a  tumbler  with  water,  put- 
ting a  piece  of  cardboard  on  the  top,  and  inverting  the 
tumbler  and  card.  The  children  will  be  filled  with  wonder 
that  the  water  does  not  run  out,  will  be  curious  to  know 
why  it  does  not  do  so,  and  will  speedily  become  interested 
in  the  lesson. 

"  The  first  teacher  has  stifled  curiosity,  and  probably 
failed  to  arouse  interest ;  the  second  has  created  curiosity, 
and  interest  follows  in  its  train." 2 

Another  instinct  which  all  healthy  children  possess  is 
a  love  of  bodily  activity.  This  should  be  appealed  to  as 
often  as  possible.  It  is  not  natural  for  a  child  to  be  sit- 

1  Adams,  Exposition  and  Illustration  in  Teaching,  p.  213. 

2  Dexter  and  Garlick,  Psychology  in  the  Schoolroom,  p.  32. 
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ting  still  listening  for  long  periods.  Further,  when 
child  has  something  to  do  in  connection  with  the  matter  i 
hand,  he  must  attend  closely  in  order  to  guide  his  activity 
aright.  Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  Look  and  Say 
Method  of  teaching  to  read.  It  is  difficult  to  get  children 
to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  printed  wholes  as  the 
teacher  gives  the  corresponding  sound  wholes.  But  if  the 
children  are  required  to  manipulate  the  words  themselves 
they  are  likely  to  give  much  more  attention  to  them.  Fo 
this  purpose  each  child  should  be  supplied  with  a  little 
box  containing  a  number  of  words.  An  empty  match  bo 
will  do  very  well.  And  the  words  can  be  prepared 
means  of  the  hectograph  on  sheets  which  can  be  cut  u 
into  slips.  The  cutting  up  could  be  done  by  the  childr 
themselves,  if  scissors  are  available.  The  words  are  p 
into  the  box  and  all  is  ready  for  the  new  lesson.  The 
teacher  has  the  same  words  printed  on  large  sheets.  After 
a  few  exercises  in  quick  recognition  of  separate  words,  a 
sentence  is  constructed  on  the  blackboard.  The  children 
are  then  required  to  frame  the  same  sentence  from  the 
words  in  their  boxes.  In  selecting  and  rejecting  they  are 
continuously  engaged  in  word-recognition.  Above  all, 
they  are  actively  employed.  They  are  learning  by  doing. 

Bodily  movement,  so  long  as  it  is  not  so  vigorous  as  to 
overwhelm  all  else,  is  a  great  support  of  mental  activity 
in  those  cases  where  the  latter  is  at  every  stage  necessary 
for  its  direction.  With  some  people,  indeed,  even  th 
highest  processes  of  abstract  thought  are  aided  by  certain 
movements  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  them,  as  the 
drawing  of  diagrams,  the  making  of  plans,  or  the  writing 
out  of  corresponding  words.  There  is  the  further  advan- 
tage that  the  teacher  can  be  sure  by  such  methods  that 
the  attention  of  each  child  has  pursued  the  desired  course. 
For  the  sentences  cannot  possibly  be  constructed  without 
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the  necessary  word- recognition.  The  teacher  can  walk 
round  rapidly  and  see  at  a  glance  how  each  child  is 
getting  on.  Those  who  get  finished  quickly  could  be 
invited  to  make  further  sentences  of  their  own  with  some 
of  the  other  words  in  their  boxes.  When  every  child  has 
reproduced  the  sentence  011  the  blackboard,  that  sentence 
can  be  modified  by  re- arrangement  of  the  words  and  by 
addition  of  others,  the  children  being  required  to  make 
the  corresponding  changes  with  their  own  apparatus.  Or, 
if  time  permits,  totally  new  sentences  can  be  attacked. 

We  have  considered  examples  of  the  working  of  two 
prominent  instincts  in  securing  keen  attention  from  the 
child.  Later  we  shall  consider  many  more.  But  at  this 
stage  it  is  well  to  deal  with  an  objection  which  is  likely 
to  be  raised  by  the  thoughtful  reader.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  we  cannot  always  secure  sufficient  interest  in  the 
thing  told  to  render  one  telling  enough  for  future  remem- 
brance. Take,  for  instance,  the  multiplication  tables. 
What  child  has  so  much  interest  in  the  subject  that  he 
remembers  the  product  of  5  x  9  after  hearing  it  only 
once  ?  Here  the  most  important  condition  is  to  associate 
firmly  5x9  with  45.  And  it  must  be  at  once  admitted 
that  many  repetitions  are  usually  necessary  before  the 
association  is  strong  enough  to  ensure  the  inevitable 
revival  of  45  whenever  5  x  9  is  brought  to  mind.  So 
important,  indeed,  is  repetition  in  the  work  of  learning 
that  Jacotot,  a  great  French  educationist  of  the  last 
century,  gave  as  the  chief  maxim  in  teaching  the  recom- 
mendation, Bi'petez  sans  cesse. 

But  repetition,  though  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
insufficiency  of  interest  in  the  subject  in  hand,  and  though 
it  tends  to  destroy  some  of  the  interest  that  does  exist,  is 
itself  dependent  on  an  interest  of  some  kind.  Some 
interest  or  tendency  must  always  be  aroused ;  for  every- 
TG.  6 
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thing  that  we  do  implies  some  motive.  The  difference 
between  the  views  of  the  various  educationists  is  largely  a 
difference  as  to  what  conations  should  be  aroused  under 
given  circumstances.  Obviously,  in  the  case  in  point,  the 
interest  is  not  directly  in  the  things  attended  to.  To 
secure  the  repeated  acts  of  attention  we  have  to  arouse  an 
interest  which,  though  it  is  not  in  the  things  themselves, 
demands  nevertheless  attention  to  those  things  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  furtherance  of  the  conations  involved 
in  it.  Such  attention  is  usually  called  voluntary  attention. 
In  contradistinction,  the  attention  born  of  direct  interest 
in  the  object  is  sometimes  called  involuntary  attention. 
But  this  term  is  more  appropriately  applied  to  such 
attention  as  that  which  is  compelled  by  a  sudden  chang 
of  any  kind,  and  which  we  have  already  referred  to  in 
previous  chapter  as  enforced  attention.  It  would  be  bet 
perhaps,  to  call  all  attention  which  is  due  to  interest, 
whether  that  interest  is  centred  directly  upon  the  object 
to  which  attention  is  given  or  whether  it  is  directed 
towards  some  other  end  for  the  sake  of  which  the  object 
in  question  must  receive  some  attention,  spontaneous 
attention.  We  could  then  distinguish  the  two  cases  cited 
by  calling  the  attention  in  the  former  case  immediate 
spontaneous  attention,  and  that  in  the  latter  derived  spon- 
taneous attention.  But  the  latter  is  so  commonly  referred 
to  in  books  on  psychology  and  on  teaching  as  voluntary 
attention  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  name.  Pro- 
fessor Eibot  gives  the  following  example : — 

"  A  child  refuses  to  read  :  he  is  incapable  of  keeping  his 
mind  fixed  011  the  letters,  which  have  no  attraction  for 
him  ;  but  he  looks  with  avidity  upon  the  pictures  con- 
tained in  the  book.  '  What  do  they  mean  ? '  he  asks. 
The  father  replies :  '  When  you  can  read,  the  book  will 
tell  you.'  After  several  colloquies  like  this,  the  child 
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resigns  himself  and  falls  to  work,  first  slackly,  then  the 
habit  grows,  and  finally  he  shows  an  ardour  which  has  to 
be  restrained.  This  is  a  case  of  the  genesis  of  voluntary 
attention.  An  artificial  and  indirect  desire  has  to  be 
grafted  on  a  natural  and  direct  one.  Reading  has  no 
immediate  attractiveness,  but  it  has  a  borrowed  one,  and 
that  is  enough.  The  child  is  caught  in  the  wheelwork, 
the  first  step  is  made." 

"  This  is  perhaps  an  optimistic  account.  It  presup- 
poses a  very  strong  interest,  and  one  which  will  hold  on  its 
course  continuously  through  much  uncongenial  material — 
a  very  rare  thing  with  young  children.  It  represents, 
nevertheless,  the  kind  of  thing  which  the  teacher  should 
attempt.  When,  however,  the  ultimate  end  awakens  little 
interest,  or  when,  as  is  of  ten  the  case  which  young  children, 
the  interest  slackens  under  stress  of  circumstances,  or  is 
in  danger  of  giving  place  to  other  attractions,  some  more 
proximate,  though  more  external,  interests  must  be  aroused 
to  act  as  spurs  at  frequent  intervals."  With  respect  to 
these  interests  we  shall  have  something  to  say  presently. 
But  first  it  will  be  well  to  consider  another  aspect  of  the 
work  of  learning. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
remembering  in  cases  of  the  simpler  form  of  telling 
applies  equally  well  to  cases  of  the  more  complex  forms. 
The  various  ideas  aroused  must  be  clear  and  definite, 
and  must  be  held  together  in  the  new  combinations  formed 
by  the  statements  made.  There  is  thus  the  same  work  of 
forming  strong  associations. 

But  in  complex  telling  there  is  involved  another,  and 
often  much  more  important,  form  of  connection.  In  any 

1  Ribot,  The  Psychology  of  Attention,  English  Translation,  p.  38. 
-  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  355-6. 
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statement  there  is  involved  not  merely  the  juxtaposition 
of  certain  ideas,  but  other  and  more  intimate  relations 
between  them.  Every  proposition  or  judgment  is  a 
system  of  ideas,  not  a  mere  compound  formed  by  adding 
separate  elements  together.  "  These  systems  do  not 
merely  consist  of  ideas  considered  as  independent  units. 
They  are  in  many  cases  organic  wholes,  owing  their 
existence  to  more  intimate  connections  between  ideas  than 
mere  juxtaposition.  Ideas  are  related  together  in  such  a 
way  that  some  imply  others.  Take  the  three  ideas  o 
it-hole,  greater,  and  part.  A  person  who  has  acquire 
these  three  ideas  can  only  relate  them  together  in 
certain  way.  He  can  only  think  of  the  whole  as  being 
greater  than  a  part.  Indeed,  he  cannot  acquire  the  idea 
ivhole  without  at  the  same  time  developing  some  notion  of 
the  other  two.  Or  take  an  example  from  less  abstract 
ideas,  which  admit  of  more  connections.  With  the  ideas 
mother?,  daughters,  and  love  I  can  frame  the  judgments 
Mothers  love  daughters  and  Daughters  love  mothers.  But 
if  I  place  both  mothers  and  <ltt  lighters  as  the  objects  o 
love,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  a  new  subject.  I  can  fix  on 
men  or  worthy  men  as  that  subject.  But  I  cannot  fix  on 
applet,  or  pears,  or  virtues.  For  I  should  have  what  I 
recognise  as  an  absurd  combination  of  ideas.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that,  if  I  respect  reality,  I  cannot  relate  ideas  in  any 
fashion.  They  are  of  such  a  nature  that  certain  relations 

V 

hold  among  them."  l 

Complex  telling  or,  in  other  words,  the  making  of 
statements  involves  therefore  a  subtle  combination  of  two 
kinds  of  connection.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  mere 
juxtaposition  of  certain  ideas.  And,  on  the  other,  the 
ideas  brought  together  are  more  or  less  intimately  related 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  p.  159. 
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by  virtue  of  their  very  nature.  An  analysis  of  any  state- 
ment will  bring  to  light  both  kinds  of  connection,  but 
in  varying  proportions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sentence 
The  wfmli'  I*  iji-i'nter  tlmn  its  jHirf.  Here  the  ideas  are 
most  intimately  connected  by  their  very  nature.  We  can, 
if  we  please,  rearrange  the  ideas  in  other  orders.  For 
instance,  we  can  sav  77/<j  /><n-f  is  Jess  than  the  whole  (Jess 
th«n  being  only  a  view  of  I/renter  tit  an  from  the  other  end). 
Or  we  can  say  The  //•//<//»•  /.-•  the  xtnii  <>f  th>'  i>art*.  But  it  is 
dear  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  same  system  of  ideas  in 
each  case.  And  we  cannot  help  realising  that  when  all 
the  ideas  are  highly  abstract  the  necessary  implications 
are  the  all-important  connections,  the  particular  form  of 
expression  being  a  minor  matter. 

Take,  now,  the  sentence  Tin-  full  lltn-k  man  was  sitting 
<>ii  ait  old  wooden  seat.  There  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  tuff,  black,  and  man,  or  between  old,  irooden,  and 
tent.  If  the  statement  had  been  about  a  short,  fair  man 
sitting  on  a  netr,  iron  seat,  we  could  have  accepted  it  as 
true  just  as  readily.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  statement 
cited  is  true,  and  that  we  wish  to  remember  it  for  future 
reproduction,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  various  ideas 
specified  are  clearly  aroused  in  consciousness  and  firmly 
associated.  If  this  is  not  done  at  the  time  of  telling,  we 
may  talk  of  a  different  man  and  of  a  different  seat  at  the 
time  of  recounting.  But,  even  in  statements  of  such  a 
concrete  nature  as  the  one  in  question,  there  are  some 
necessary  implications.  There  is  some  necessary  connec- 
tion between  sitting,  on,  and  seat.  And  there  is  a  little, 
though  perhaps  much  less,  between  man  and  sitting. 
Sitting  at  any  rate  implies  some  living  creature  perform- 
ing the  action. 

Now  any  given  statement  could  be  learnt  by  heart  for 
purposes  of  mere  reproduction  without  understanding  it, 
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i.e.  without  arousing  clearly  in  mind  all  the  ideas  usually 
associated  with  the  words  and  realising  the  necessary 
connections  which  exist.  The  words  could  be  associated 
firmly  together  merely  as  sounds.  It  is,  of  course,  almost 
impossible  to  hear  or  read  a  statement  in  one's  mother 
tongue  without  some  of  the  ideas  which  correspond  to  the 
words  being  aroused;  the  associations  already  formed 
between  many  of  the  words  and  certain  corresponding- 
ideas  are  so  strong  that  the  former  are  bound  to  call  up 
the  latter  in  many  cases.  But  the  meaning  or  idc 
attached  to  a  word  is  not  an  invariable  thing.  It  repre 
sents  an  element  abstracted  from  past  concrete  experi- 
ences, and  when  the  word  which  has  been  associated 
with  it  is  used  again,  together  with  other  words,  in  a 
statement  which  hits  off  or  defines  some  new  fact,  this 
abstracted  meaning,  which  taken  by  itself  is  indefinite, 
is  coloured  by  the  meanings  of  the  other  words,  and  is 
thus  rendered  more  or  less  specific.  And  this  specifica 
tion  is  often  determined  not  merely  by  the  other  words  o 
the  same  sentence,  but  by  the  whole  context.  Thus,  after 
describing  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race,  I  may 
say,  "  Two  lengths  separated  the  boats  at  the  finish." 
But  I  might  also  use  the  sentence  "Two  lengths  separated 
the  boats "  in  describing  a  swimming  race  from  on 
sailing  boat  to  another.  In  this  case  the  nature  of  the 
lengths  and  of  the  separation  might  be  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other  case.  In  some  cases  indeed,  the 
same  word  or  words  may  have  totally  different  meanings 
according  to  the  context.  Thus  when  I  say  "  Put  it  on 
Spot  "  I  may  be  referring  to  a  collar  which  I  want  to  have 
placed  on  a  dog,  or  I  may  be  referring,  at  billiards,  to  the 
red  ball  which  I  desire  to  have  deposited  on  the  spot  at 
the  top  of  the  table. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  the  thorough 
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understanding  of  a  statement  involves  much  more  than 
merely  calling  up  an  idea  for  each  word.  It  involves  the 
fitting  of  the  ideas  together  in  order  to  form  an  organic 
whole,  i.e.  a  whole  which  is  not  a  mere  sum  of  the  parts, 
but  one  in  which  each  part  is  what  it  is  largely  because  of 
its  connections  with  the  other  parts.  If  one  of  the  im- 
portant ideas  is  not  called  up  by  the  word  which  is  intended 
to  arouse  it,  either  on  account  of  that  word  calling  up 
nothing  in  particular  or  because  it  calls  up  a  totally  differ- 
ent idea,  the  whole  character  of  the  statement  may  be 
changed.  A  Cabinet  Minister  relates  that  as  a  little  boy 
he  used  to  sit  in  church  on  his  father's  estate  and  listen  to 
the  Litany.  When  the  sentence  "  0  Lord,  mike  speed  to 
save  us  "  was  repeated,  he  used  to  look  round  at  a  feeble 
old  man  called  Speed  and  wonder  why  the  people  required 
so  much  of  him.  What,  too,  shall  we  say  of  the  little  child 
who  was  found  on  careful  examination  to  be  saying, 
"  Surely  good  Mrs.  Mnrjiliy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life "  ?  How  important,  therefore,  it  is  to  question 
the  children  on  what  lias  been  told  them,  to  make  them 
talk  about  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  understood,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  ask  questions  of  the  teacher  about 
anything  which  is  not  clear  to  them. 

We  have  shown  how  the  whole  system  of  ideas  intended 
by  a  statement  may  be  falsified  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
by  his  failure  to  call  up  the  appropriate  idea  corresponding 
to  an  important  word.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point 
out  another  consequence  of  the  interconnection  of  the  ideas 
aroused  by  the  words  in  a  sentence.  Often,  although  a 
certain  word  may  not  arouse  the  appropriate  idea,  that 
idea  may  be  a  comparatively  minor  one ;  practically  the 
whole  system  of  ideas  intended  by  the  teller  may  be  aroused 
by  the  other  words.  And  the  meaning  of  the  word  which 
by  itself  would  be  unknown  may  be  necessarily  implied  by 
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the  combined  meaning  of  the  other  words.  If,  then,  the 
child  understands  all  the  words  but  one  in  a  certain 
sentence,  and  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  Avhole  topic  which 
is  being  treated,  the  idea  corresponding  to  the  "  unknown  " 
word  may  sometimes  be  aroused  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  ideas  called  up  by  the  other  words.  This  idea  thus 
becomes  associated  with  the  "  unknown  "  word,  which  is 
now  of  course  "  known."  A  little  boy  had  been  listening 
to  his  father  speaking  to  his  mother  about  the  wreck  of  the 
Empress  of  Ireland.  At  the  conclusion  he  asked  his  sister, 
"  What  does  recover  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  getting  well 
again?"  We  all  "pick  up"  the  meanings  of  a  vast 
number  of  common  words  in  similar  fashion.  Who,  for 
instance,  has  ever  been  told  the  meaning  of  such  words  as 
but,  because,  of,  the,  nevertheless,  and  a  host  of  others? 
Since  the  ideas  corresponding  to  such  words  as  those 
specified  are  most  elusive  turns  or  twists  in  the  stream  of 
thought,  it  is  only  by  hearing  sentences  containing  them, 
in  which  most  of  the  other  words  are  clearly  understood, 
that  we  come  to  attach  a  clear  meaning  to  these  words. 
And  the  only  indication  the  teacher  can  expect  from  the 
child  to  show  that  the  latter  has  acquired  the  ideas  in 
question  is  the  intelligent  use  of  the  words  in  sentences  of 
his  own. 

The  necessary  connections  or  relations  between  the  ideas 
which  we  abstract  from  the  concrete  may  be  called  thought- 
links.  There  has  been  some  dispute  among  philosophers  as 
to  their  origin.  "  According  to  some,  the  mind  makes  them, 
i.e.  the  mind  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  as  soon  as  it  has 
certain  ideas,  it  necessarily  relates  them  in  certain  ways. 
According  to  other  philosophers,  we  become  aware  of  these 
relations  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
individual  ideas  are  obtained.  This  seems  to  be  the  more 
satisfactory  view.  We  do  not  dig  out  our  ideas  one  by  one. 
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They  are  abstracted  from  the  concrete  in  systems  corre- 
sponding to  that  concrete.  A  given  idea,  therefore,  is  not 
a  unit,  capable  of  entering  into  any  kind  of  combination, 
but  rather  a  link  in  a  chain,  with  connections  already 
established."1 

When  we  bring  out  in  clear  consciousness  all  the  possible 
thought-links  between  the  ideas  involved  in  a  statement 

o 

or  series  of  statements,  we  are  said  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand what  we  have  been  told.  Or  we  may  be  said  to 
have  thoroughly  learnt  something.  But  the  term  learning 
has  often  a  wider  meaning.  For  instance,  we  frequently 
speak  of  learn  itrj  by  heart.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
full  understanding.  We  may  repeat  a  given  statement, 
arousing  an  idea  for  every  word,  and  finish  by  being  able 
to  repeat  the  statement  quite  correctly.  But  the  ideas 
aroused  may  be  very  vague,  and  few  if  any  of  the  thought- 
links  may  have  been  realised.  We  cannot  make  the 
statement  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  Nor  can  we 
answer  searching  questions  upon  it.  This  kind  of  learning 
is  sometimes  called  "  cramming." 

The  term  "  cramming  "  has  sometimes  been  taken  to 
mean  the  rapid  revision  of  knowledge  immediately  before 
an  examination.  And  examinations  have  sometimes  been 
condemned  because  they  induce  cramming.  But  neither 
examinations  nor  cramming,  in  this  sense,  are  to  be  wholly 
condemned.  "  For  education  is  a  preparation  for  life,  and 
examinations  are  not  the  only  crises  in  one's  history  when 
one's  courage  needs  to  be  screwed  up,  and  when  all  one's 
available  resources  need  to  be  concentrated  upon  a  given 
point.  '  The  agony  of  the  examination  room,'  wrote  Prof. 
Jevons  in  his  essay  On  Cramming,  '  is  but  an  anticipation 
of  the  struggles  of  life.  The  barrister  before  the  jury,  the 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  159-60. 
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preacher  in  his  pulpit,  the  merchant  on  the  exchange 
flags,  the  member  in  the  House — all  are  going  in  for  their 
"  little  goes  "  and  their  "  great  goes  "  and  their  "  triposes." 
In  all  such  cases  the  moment  comes  when  the  results  of 
meditation  or  toil  or  enterprise  must  be  made  to  converge 
to  a  single  point,  and  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  a 
single  effort,  and  thus  what  we  have  called  the  focusing  of 
the  main  lines  of  thought  presented  by  the  subject  of 
examination  may  prove  a  valuable  exercise.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  these  remarks,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  apply  only  to  older  pupils."1 

When  information  has  been  thoroughly  understood  in 
the  course  of  careful  study,  it  is  often  a  most  valuable 
thing  to  revise  it,  more  or  less  rapidly,  for  a  given  purpose. 
What  is  to  be  condemned — and  this  is  what  is  most 
correctly  called  cramming — is  the  getting  by  heart  of  a 
number  of  statements  which  have  never  been  thoroughly 
understood,  only  a  few  vague  and  more  or  less  unorganised 
ideas  being  called  up  by  the  words  in  question.  Such 
"  information  "  is  of  no  practical  value ;  for  it  does  not 
represent  any  intelligent  grasp  of  reality  which  will  be  of 
assistance  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  "  Know- 
ledge is  power  "  only  in  so  far  as  it  guides  our  actions. 
"  The  pupil  who  is  caused  to  learn  by  rote  a  chronological 
compendium  of  history,  and  who  remains  in  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  and  connection  of  what  he  learns,  is  being 
crammed,  whether  the  process  takes  three  weeks  or  three 
years.  We  conclude,  then,  that  our  unpleasant  metaphor, 
with  the  correlative  notion  of  mental  dyspepsia,  is  rightly 
applied  to  knowledge,  so  called,  which  is  unorganised, 
unconnected,  unsysteniatised.  Again  we  must  remark 
that,  when  they  are  wisely  ordered,  examinations  do  not 

^aymonfc,  The  Principles  of  Education,  pp.  286-7. 
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encourage  the  evil  in  question.  If  examiners  clearly 
recognised  the  nature  of  the  sort  of  preparation  which  the 
term  cram  fitly  symbolises,  and  resolutely  set  their  faces 
against  its  toleration,  the  mischief  might  at  least  be 
reduced  to  small  proportions."1 

As  a  further  example  of  cramming  we  may  cite  pupils 
who  have  been  known  to  learn  geometrical  proofs  by  heart, 
without  bringing  out  in  their  minds  those  connections 
between  the  abstract  ideas  involved  which  constitute  the 
very  essentials  of  the  proofs.  The  simple  expedient  of 
changing  the  lettering  of  the  figures  involved  has  often 
been  sufficient  to  throw  such  individuals  into  utter  con- 
fusion. 

Another  example  of  cramming  is  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  connection  with  the  learning  of  the  multiplication 
tables.  Let  us  take  the  case  already  cited,  5  X  9  —  45. 
This  case  was  quoted  in  connection  with  simple  telling,  in 
which  there  are  only  two  things  to  be  cognised  and  one 
association  to  be  formed  between  them.  If  the  pupil  merely 
learns  to  recall  45  when  5  X  9  is  said  or  shown  to  him,  the 
matter  is  as  simple  as  we  have  indicated.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  children  in  the  past  "  learned "  the 
multiplication  tables  in  this  fashion.  The  teachers  rarely 
made  any  effort  to  ensure  that  the  children  really  grasped 
the  ideas  corresponding  to  the  words.  They  made  the 
common  mistake  of  assuming  that  words  necessarily  carry 
their  meaning  with  them.  And  often  when  the  tables  had 
been  thus  learnt,  the  children  were  very  slow  in  applying 
them  in  the  working  of  sums.  This  was  ascribed  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  children,  whereas  the  stupidity  involved 
was  in  the  teachers,  who  had  failed  to  see  that  the  children 
understood  what  was  to  be  learned  by  heart.  In  other 

1  Raymont,  op.  cit.,  pp.  287-9. 
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words,  the  teaching  of  each  result  in  the  multiplicatio 
tables  is  a  case  of  complex  telling.     It  involves  a  statemen 
which  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  bringing  clearly 
to  mind  not  only  the  bare  ideas  of  the  numbers  in  question, 
but  the  necessary  connections  which  are  affirmed  to  exist 
between  them.     To  ensure  this,  the  telling  should  be  sup- 
ported in  some  of  the  instances  by  demonstrations  with 
actual  objects,  the  children  themselves,  wherever  possible, 
being  required  to  deal  with  them,  thus  building  up  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  their  tables  by  their  own  observations. 

The  remarks  just  made  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  al 
statements  which  have  to  be  learned  by  heart.  A  poem  or 
a  piece  of  prose  is  learnt  by  heart  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
the  ideas  and  their  connections,  not  for  the  sake  of  being: 
able  to  repeat  a  number  of  words  in  a  given  order.  In  the 
case  of  much  information,  of  course,  one  form  of  statement 
is  practically  as  good  as  another,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  learn  by  heart.  But,  even  when  one  form  is  considered 
the  best,  and  learning  by  heart  is  consequently  decided 
upon,  this  work  will  be  more  expeditiously  done  if  the 
piece  is  first  of  all  thoroughly  understood.  For  the 
thought-links  are  connections  which  will  co-operate  with 
the  more  adventitious  associations  in  securing  revival.  And, 
since  many  of  these  thought-links  already  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  requiring  only  to  be  realised  once 
again  by  bringing  out  clearly  the  full  meaning  of  the  piece 
in  question,  they  constitute  a  sort  of  ready-made  machinery 
for  weaving  the  web  of  remembrance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  causing  children  to  understand 
a  piece  before  learning  it  by  heart  we  are  increasing  their 
interest  in  it ;  and  interest  in  the  thing  to  be  learnt,  as  we 
have  seen,  renders  it  possible  to  learn  a  piece  with  fewer 
repetitions.  We  may  even  go  a  step  further,  and  point 
out  that  where  very  great  interest  exists  in  a  piece,  that 
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interest  will  itself  account  for  all  the  necessary  repetitions, 
absolving  us  from  the  use  of  aiiv  external  motives.  The 

•/ 

individual  who  in  the  course  of  his  existence  has  never 
learnt  anything  by  heart  by  spontaneous  repetition,  i.e. 
merely  because  he  liked  it,  is  far  rarer  than  many  suppose. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  poem  or 
piece  of  prose  which  is  narrative  in  character  is,  ceteris 
paribus,  learnt  more  rapidly  by  most  children  than  one 
which  is  largely  descriptive.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
is  that  the  former  kind  of  piece  arouses  their  interest  in 
action,  this  interest  being  excited  by  things  imagined  as 
well  as  by  things  which  are  actually  done — often,  indeed, 
more  by  things  imagined,  since  much  more  and  much 
greater  activity  can  be  indulged  in  by  way  of  imagination 
than  in  the  course  of  most  of  our  humdrum  lives.  But 
another  reason  for  the  preference  for  narrative  is  that  it 
contains  more  thought-links  than  mere  description.  Such 
connections  as  we  imply  when  we  speak  of  cause  and  effect 
and  of  succession  are  the  very  groundwork  of  all  stories. 
When,  therefore,  the  child  listens  to  a  story  suited  to  his 
age,  there  is  brought  out  from  the  store-rooms  of  his  mind 
a  set  of  ideational  machinery  which  gets  to  work  at  once 
on  the  material  provided  by  the  story,  serving  up  to  con- 
sciousness a  smooth  succession  of  pleasing  phases.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  recognised  by  educationists  that  all  suc- 
cessful activity,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  is  pleasant,  and 
pleasure  itself  gives  rise  to  interest;  for  it  arouses  the 
conation  or  desire  to  get  more  of  it  by  a  continuance  of 
the  activity  which  has  produced  it. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  learning  by 
heart  should  involve  not  merely  the  forming  of  new  asso- 
ciations, but  the  utilising  of  thought-links  and  other  strong 
connections  which  already  exist.  The  young  teacher  can- 
not be  too  often  reminded  that  we  learn  a  statement  or 
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series  of  statements  by  heart  to  preserve  the  meanings 
involved,  not  to  be  able  to  repeat  a  number  of  words  in  a 
given  order,  and,  further,  that,  even  if  the  latter  were  our 
only  object,  the  bringing  out  of  the  thought -connections 
would  be  of  considerable  assistance  by  supporting  more  or 
less  completely  the  casual  associations  which  are  formed 
between  the  words  as  mere  sounds. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  when  a  solely  casual  association  has 
to  be  made,  we  think  it  worth  while  to  support  it  by  arti- 
ficially bringing  in  an  already  existing  thought- connection. 
This  is  the  basic  principle  of  many  systems  of  mnemonics. 
Thus  an  historical  event  has  no  obvious  connection  with 
its  date.  But  if,  before  setting  to  work  to  learn  a  number 
of  dates,  we  take  the  trouble  to  form  a  casual  yet  firm 
association  between  each  of  the  ten  possible  figures  and  a 
fixed  consonant,  we  can,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  use  the  ten 
associations  thus  fixed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  rely- 
ing on  the  purely  casual  associations  which  the  mere 
"grinding"  at  event  and  date  would  involve.  "For  this 
purpose  a  code  is  prepared  of  the  following  type  (after 
Feinaigle) — 

1234567890 
d   n   m   r   I   j   k   v   p   s. 

Each  figure  or  digit  should  instantly  suggest  to  the 
student  the  corresponding  letter,  as  shown  above.  The 
date  of  the  first  Crusade  was  1095,  which  by  the  code 
gives  dspl,  suggesting  the  mnemonic  word  '  despoil '  or 
'  display,'  as  the  student  thinks  best.  The  latter  word 
may  suit  one  who  admires  the  crusaders,  with  the  phrase 
'  display  of  chivalry ' ;  the  former  would  perhaps  be 
adopted  by  those  who  regard  some  of  the  knights  as  mere 
marauders."  l 

1  Harmsworth's  Encyclopaedia,  Article  on  "  Mnemonics." 
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This  is  only  a  single  example  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  one  of  the  systems  of  mnemonics.  Of  such  systems 
there  are  many  varieties.  Some  "  memory-trainers,"  for 
instance,  advocate  the  use  of  any  strong  place-associations 
which  the  individual  has  already  established.  This  is 
especially  useful  when  thorough-going  thought-links  can- 
not be  employed.  Thus,  when  a  speech  consists  of 
sections  which  cannot  be  connected  very  logically,  one 
may,  it  is  claimed,  be  assisted  in  learning  the  sections  in 
the  desired  order  by  associating  each  of  them  with  a 
separate  room  of  a  well-known  house  (e.g.  one's  home). 
The  rooms  must  have  been  numbered  consecutively  (men- 
ially at  any  rate)  and  each  section  is  assigned  to  the  room 
whose  number  corresponds  to  its  order  in  the  speech.  In 
giving  the  speech  the  individual  proceeds  mentally  through 
the  house,  dealing  with  the  "  contents  "  of  each  room. 

To  revert  to  the  learning  of  dates,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  a  knowledge  of  these  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  knowledge  of  history.  For  the  latter  involves  the  inter- 
connection of  events,  and,  above  all,  their  relations  with 
the  present.  Further,  though  there  are  no  thought-con- 
nections between  one  single  event  and  its  particular  date, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  connections  between  the 
various  events  may  render  it  possible  to  infer,  at  any  rate 
approximately,  certain  dates  which  have  not  been  definitely 
and  separately  learned,  provided  that  the  dates  of  some  of 
the  events  involved  are  known.  "  A  tenacious  memory 
(say  for  dates)  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  a  snare — if  it  be 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of,  instead  of  contributing  to,  a 
systematic  bringing  of  events  into  relationship  and  a 
rational  comprehension  of  their  significance.  For  example, 
I  ask  a  boy  who  can  readily  learn  a  lot  of  dates,  when 
Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  was  published.  He 
jlibly,  '  1596.'  I  say  :  '  Was  Shakespeare  still 
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living  ?  '  He  looks  confused.  And  I  continue  :  '  Was 
Cromwell  dead  ?  '  to  his  still  greater  confusion.  And  yet 
he  can  give  me  pat,  if  directly  asked,  the  dates  of  Shake- 
speare's death  and  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate.  He  does 
not  think,  but  trusts  to  parrot-like  association.  He 
has  materials  for  historical  time  reference,  but  he  cannot 
utilise  them  rationally  and  systematically.  Another  boy, 
of  whom  the  same  question  concerning  Jonson's  comedy 
is  asked,  may  reply  :  '  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date, 
though  I  have  seen  it  stated.  But  it  was  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Faerie  Queene  and  before  Bacon's  Essays  ap- 
peared. I  happen  to  remember  these  dates ;  so  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  must  have  been  produced  between  1590  and 
1597.'  His  answer  is  less  exact ;  but  it  is  more  rational, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  systematic  knowledge  of 
greater  value. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  memory  we  can  do  much  to  im- 
prove by  sound  educational  methods.  It  is  of  value  in 
daily  life,  and  its  skilful  employment  marks  the  educated 
man,  and  it  is  essential  to  systematic  progress  in  all  fields 
of  intellectual  thought." 1 

But,  with  all  our  ingenuity  in  employing  thought-links 
or  other  strong  connections  already  existing,  there  usually 
remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  making  new  asso- 
ciations. And  since  a  very  great  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  itself  does  not  always  exist,  we  have  to  resort 
repetition. 

Now  the  repetition  of  something  which  is  not  particu 
larly  interesting  in  itself  is  not  a  very  pleasant  process. 
When  the  end  in  view  is  very  interesting,  a  strong  attack 
can  be  expected.  Of  the  ways  in  which  keen  interests 
can  be  aroused  to  produce  a  strong  attack  we  shall  speak 

1  Lloyd  Morgan,  Psychology  for  Teachers,  New  Edition,  pp.  70-1. 
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presently.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  economising  our  forces.  In  other  words, 
we  should  know  how  to  get  the  best  results  from  our 
repetitions.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  experimenting  on  this  matter,  and  the  following  results 
have  been  obtained.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  school 
work,  we  will  suppose  throughout  a  task  which  is  often 
given  in  school — that  of  learning  by  heart  a  short  piece 
of  poetry  which  has  already  been  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  children. 

It  has  been  found  that  to  repeat  from  beginning  to  end 
is  better  than  to  attack  a  stanza  at  a  time.  For  in  this 
\vav  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  kept  constantly  in  view,  the 
details,  each  in  its  proper  place,  being  gradually  rendered 
more  clear  and  definite.  All  the  thought-connections  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  the  poem  are  thus  utilised  to 
the  best  advantage.  Further,  no  irrelevant  associations 
are  formed.  When,  however,  one  stanza  is  learned  at  a 
time,  the  attention  runs  from  the  end  of  each  stanza  to 
the  beginning  of  the  same  stanza,  thus  forming  an  asso- 
ciation which  has  later  to  be  replaced,  often  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  by  one  between  the  end  of  the  stanza 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  one.  With  a  very  long  piece 
of  poetry,  however,  the  "entire"  method,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  not  so  successful.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  whole  in  view  during  the  process  of  learning,  and  the 
immensity  of  the  task  tends  to  depress  and  discourage 
the  child.  Even  here,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
vert to  the  repetition  of  short  stanzas  by  themselves. 
The  poem  can  usually  be  divided  into  fairly  large  sections, 
more  or  less  complete  in  themselves. 

It  has  been   found  that   to   spread  the  learning  over 
several  days  is  better  than  to  attempt  the  learning  of  the 
Avhole  in  one  day.     Thus,  if  a  piece  of  poetry  is  to  be 
TG.  7 
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learned  during  a  given  week  and  reproduced  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  four  repetitions  of  it  on  each  of  the  five  school 
days  would  produce  a  better  result  than  twenty  on  the  last 
day  (Friday). 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  this  diminution  in 
the  effect  of  later  repetitions  which  immediately  follow  the 
earlier  ones.  One  reason  may  be  the  onset  of  fatigue. 
The  tissue  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
muscles,  is  partially  consumed  during  activity.  There  is 
a  process  of  burning  or  oxidation  constantly  going  on 
during  the  functioning  of  the  tissue.  The  necessary 
oxygen  is  supplied  from  the  blood  circulating  in  the  tissue. 
Hence  the  need  of  pure  blood,  which  contains  plenty  of 
oxygen.  And  since  pure  blood  depends  upon  pure  air,  we 
see  the  importance  of  having  well  ventilated  rooms.  The 
decomposition  which  takes  place  involves,  of  course,  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  tissue.  But  it  leaves 
poisonous  waste  products,  usually  known  as  toxins.  These 
find  their  way  into  the  blood,  which  carries  them,  away, 
and  from  which  they  are  abstracted,  so  that  they  can  be 
removed  from  the  body.  But,  if  vigorous  activity  is  con- 
tinued, they  accumulate  faster  than  they  can  be  removed, 
both  tissue  and  blood  becoming  charged  with  them. 

Fatigue,  then,  includes  two  factors — the  loss  of  tissue 
and  the  accumulation  of  toxins.  Of  the  two,  the  presence 
»  of  toxins  seems  to  be  the  more  important.  For  experi- 
ment has  shown  that,  if  toxins  are  removed,  a  revival  of 
activity  at  once  ensues.  But  when  such  experiments  are 
repeated  many  times  on  the  same  tissue,  the  latter  finally 
becomes  incapable  of  any  further  activity,  having  lost  so 
much  of  its  substance.  Under  normal  circumstances,  how- 
ever, with  frequent  intervals  for  rest,  the  blood  not  only 
takes  away  the  waste  products,  but  restores  the  tissue. 

Now  the  cells  of  the  nervous  system,  and  particularly 
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those  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, are  the  most  sensitive  of  all  to  the  effects  of 
the  toxins.  The  synapses  seem  to  be  specially  involved. 
McDougall  tells  us  that  "  the  synapse  is  readily  affected 
by  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  especially  by 
the  presence  in  it  of  certain  drugs  and  of  waste  products 
of  nervous  and  muscular  activity  which  cause  an  increase 
of  its  resistance."  l  But,  when  we  are  repeating  some- 
thing with  a  view  of  learning  it,  these  synapses  are  in- 
volved. We  are  forming  new  associations ;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  are  breaking  down  the  resistance  at  certain 
synapses.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  we  attempt  this 
work  when  we  are  already  fatigued,  we  shall  be  less 
successful  than  we  should  be  if  we  came  to  it  quite  fresh. 
For  to  be  tired  means  that  the  blood  and  the  tissues  are 
charged  with  toxins,  and  this  state  involves  greater  resist- 
ance at  the  synapses.  Further,  the  very  process  by  which 
resistance  is  overcome  leads,  if  incessantly  continued,  to 
an  accretion  of  resistance  which,  though  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  given  task  it  is  far  less  than  the  amount  broken  down 
by  any  single  repetition,  may  increase  up  to  a  point  when 
it  almost  neutralises  the  effect  of  any  additional  repeti- 
tion. At  this  point  we  are  wasting  time  if  we  continue 
the  work.  And  it  may  be  that  we  are  doing  ourselves 
permanent  injury.  Many  an  ardent  student  can  remember 
occasions  when,  working  late  at  night,  he  has  attempted 
to  learn  something  by  heart  by  sheer  force  of  repetition, 
but  without  success. 

But  sometimes  in  the  morning  following  a  futile  attempt 
to  reach  perfect  remembrance  of  some  poem  or  extract,  we 
find  ourselves  well  able  to  do  what  we  failed  to  accomplish 
on  the  previous  evening,  although  we  have  done  no  further 

1  McDougall,  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  32. 
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work  on  the  subject.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that 
during  the  night's  rest  the  blood  has  been  able  to  carry 
away  the  toxins  from  the  parts  affected,  and  to  get  rid  of 
them  through  the  various  secretive  channels.  The  re- 
sistance which  had  already,  as  a  result  of  our  work,  been 
greatly  reduced  at  the  various  synapses  involved,  is  further 
reduced  by  the  removal  of  the  toxins.  Further,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  sort  of  consolidation,  or  fixing  of 
connections,  takes  place  during  the  period  immediately 
following  the  learning,  especially  if  that  period  be  spent 
in  resting.  Under  these  circumstances  the  blood  not  only 
removes  the  toxins  which  have  been  produced,  but  seems 
to  restore  the  nervous  tissue  to  some  extent  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  preceding  changes.  Mr.  Ballard  has 
shown  that  children  frequently  remember  more  some  days 
after  learning  than  they  do  when  tested  immediately  after 
their  repetitions.1  And  the  writer,  working  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Dr.  E.  0.  Lewis,  has  obtained  similar  results.2 
Professor  James  emphasises  the  same  point  by  quoting  a 
German  author  to  the  effect  "  that  we  learn  to  swim 
during  the  winter  and  to  skate  during  the  summer."  3 

It  is  very  important,  therefore,  not  only  that  learning 
should  be  undertaken  when  we  are  fresh,  but  that  it 
should  be  followed  by  a  period  of  recuperation.  There 
should  be  a  pause  after  every  serious  piece  of  memory  work. 
We  should  refrain  both  from  working  very  long  at  the 
same  thing  and  from  turning  swiftly  to  something  else. 
"  Even  looking  through  a  book  of  commonplace  pictures 
is  said  to  lessen  the  effect  of  any  preceding  mental  work."  4 

1  P.  B.  Ballard,  Obliviscence  and  Reminiscence  (Monograph  Sup- 
plement II.  of  British  Journal  of  Psychology] . 

2  See  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  June  1913. 

3  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  110. 

4  Watt,  The  Economy  and  Training  of  Memory,  p.  67. 
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With  life  so  short,  and  the  portion  of  it  specially 
devoted  to  education  so  limited,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
follow  the  advice  just  given  as  definitely  as  could  be 
wished.  A  good  deal  more,  however,  could  be  done  than 
is  at  present  attempted  in  many  cases.  In.  some  Conti- 
nental schools  a  pause  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  given 
after  each  lesson,  the  latter  being  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  length.  We  could  very  well  arrange  for  a  rest  of 
five  minutes  after  each  of  the  lessons  in  our  primary 
schools.  And,  although  we  are  often  compelled  to  pass 
rapidly  from  the  learning  of  one  thing  to  that  of  another, 
we  could  see  to  it  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  second  thing 
attacked  is  widely  different  in  character  from  the  first. 
In  this  way  we  shall  at  any  rate  be  resting  some  of  the 
parts  concerned. 

Anything  which  makes  learning  intense  is  to  be  wel- 
comed as  an  important  aid.1  Learning  aloud  is  thus  more 
helpful  than  learning  silently.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
allow  learning  aloud  in  the  class-room,  for  the  disturbance 
caused  would  far  outweigh  any  advantages.  We  could, 
however,  allow  each  pupil  to  repeat  in  an  undertone. 

It  might  be  hinted  that,  if  all  the  children  repeat  aloud 
at  the  same  rate,  we  get  the  impressiveness  referred  to 
without  any  mutual  disturbance.  But  it  is  found  that 
the  same  rate  is  not  the  best  for  all.  Further,  while  this 
simultaneous  work  seems  to  stimulate  a  few  to  more 
active  endeavour,  it  appears  to  have  the  opposite  effect  on 
others.  It  is  often  a  cloak  for  less  effort,  some  of  the 
pupils  relaxing  their  attention  and  relying  largely  on  the 
work  done  by  the  others.  Lastly,  the  great  volume  of 
sound  produced  is  certainly  distracting  to  those  who 

1  See  especially  an  article  on  "The  Creation  of  a  Memory" 
(Culverwell)  in  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy,  November 
1911,  pp.  160-1. 
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depend  chiefly  on  visual  images  of  the  words.  In  general 
we  may  say  that,  even  in  such  a  comparatively  simple 
task  as  learning  by  heart,  there  are  great  differences 
among  people  with  respect  to  the  ways  of  performing  it. 
"  Where  a  number  of  persons  are  being  taught  together, 
it  is  advisable  to  give  each  an  opportunity  of  learning  in 
his  own  way." 1  And  if  the  choice  lies  only  between 
simultaneous  and  silent  work,  the  latter  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. This  is  not  mere  speculation :  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experiment.  The  experiments  by  Dr.  E.  O. 
Lewis  and  the  writer,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  have  shown  that  the  results  of  simultaneous  repeti- 
tion are  in  many  cases  inferior  to  those  of  silent  learning. 
Intensity  in  the  learning  process  is  greatly  furthered 
by  beginning  as  early  as  possible  to  make  efforts  at  recal 
without  the  aid  of  the  book  or  paper  which  is  being  used. 
"  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  things  may  be  read  or 
repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times  without  being 
committed  to  memory,  if  only  the  attention  is  directed  at 
each  repetition  to  some  other  end  than  that  of  learning. 
One  experimenter  on  memory,  for  instance,  had  occasion, 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  to  make  those  persons  on  whom 
he  was  experimenting  learn  series  of  words  and  meaning- 
less syllables  by  reading  these  aloud  from  his  note-book, 
till  they  could  repeat  them  by  heart.  Even  after  accom- 
plishing this  with  a  number  of  persons,  he  found  that  he 
himself  was  unable  to  repeat  any  of  the  series  by  heart, 
although  he  had  read  them  aloud  so  often.  His  attention 
had,  of  course,  been  directed  towards  careful,  even,  and 
correct  reading,  and  not  towards  memorising.  So,  in 
other  situations,  if  one  wishes  to  learn  by  heart,  one  must 
continually  keep  the  intention  to  do  so  in  the  forefront  of 

1  Watt,  The  Economy  and  Training  of  Memory,  p.  106. 
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attention,  never  allowing  the  mind  to  slip  off  for  long  into 
other  intentions,  but  making  all  of  those  subservient  to 
the  one  main  end."  J 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  further,  that  the  conditions  of 
recall  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  initial  stages  of 
learning.  In  the  latter  we  repeat  at  the  sight  of  words  ; 
but  at  the  time  of  being  tested  we  have  no  longer  those 
words  to  stimulate  us.  We  cannot  here  go  into  all  the 
details  of  the  process  of  recall.  Moreover,  it  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  individuals.  But,  in  general,  we 
may  say  that  the  person  who  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of 
repeating  correctly  a  given  poem  has  formed  a  complicated 
series  of  associations  between  various  sounds  and  move- 
ments of  the  vocal  organs,  which  may,  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual,  be  very  much  or  very  little 
dependent  on  a  series  of  associated  visual  images  of  the 
words  which  were  presented  in  the  initial  stages  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  for  the  learner  to 
establish  the  ultimately  necessary  connections  as  soon  as 
possible.  Some  individuals  interpolate  other  movements, 
which,  though  unnecessary  from  a  general  standpoint, 
become  essential  links  in  their  processes  of  recall.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  boy  who  prevented  a  rival  from 
repeating  his  lesson  correctly  by  cutting  off  a  button 
which  the  individual  in  question  was  invariably  in  the 
habit  of  fingering  during  his  processes  of  recall. 

And  now  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  one  may  go 
too  far  in  making  ea.rly  attempts  at  recall  without  the  aid 
of  the  book.  It  is,  above  all,  necessary  to  avoid  mis- 
takes in  recall,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  "  The  first 
repetition  is  known  to  contribute  more  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  associations  than  any  succeeding  single  repetition. 

1  Watt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  76-7. 
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The  first  repetition  must  be  correct:  not  only  must  the 
sequence  of  words  be  correct,  but  it  must  be  as  correct  as 
possible  in  every  essential  detail — pronunciation  and  the 
like.  It  is  advisable  further  to  avoid  the  attempt  to 
recall  from  memory  alone,  without  looking  at  the  matter 
to  be  learned,  until  some  confidence  in  recall  is  gained. 
It  is  especially  during  these  efforts  to  recall  that  the  vary- 
ing strength  of  the  associations  formed  is  of  most  decisive 
effect.  For  one  reason  or  another — perhaps  because  a 
certain  word  is  more  familiar,  or  has  been  already  associ- 
ated with  another,  or  because  one  has  looked  from  one 
word  to  another  in  the  page  several  times — some  associa- 
tions are  often  stronger  than  the  one  which  should 
operate  at  any  given  moment.  A  word  is  then  recalled 
out  of  place,  and  every  time  this  happens  the  fal 
association  becomes  much  stronger,  the  more  so  if  it  is 
not  at  once  corrected  by  a  glance  at  the  book.  Every  halt 
or  doubt  ought  to  bring  the  learner's  eyes  at  once  to  the 
book.  A  wrong  association  is  very  hard  to  eradicate.  I 
introduces  an  element  of  competition  into  the  working  of 
the  associations,  and  if  a  wrong  association  has  become 
powerful  enough  to  recall  its  word,  the  consequence  will 
be  that,  in  order  to  repress  it,  the  correct  association  will 
have  to  be  worked  up  to  much  beyond  the  strength  neces- 
sary for  the  reproduction  of  its  word,  had  no  false  and 
competing  association  been  formed.  To  make  the  correct 
association  compelling,  it  will  have  to  be  raised  to  that 
strength  which  will  enable  it  to  reproduce  its  word  more 
quickly  than  the  false  association  can  reproduce  its 
word."  1 

The  remarks  made  with  respect  to  the  learning  of  a 
piece   of   poetry  apply    with   equal   force  to  all  cases  in 

1  Watt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  45-6. 
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which  the  fixing  of  associations  by  mere  contiguity  is  the 
essential  feature.  Thus  the  caution  just  given  against 
allowing  errors  to  creep  in  during  the  early  stages  may  be 
applied  in  many  other  spheres.  "  In.  teaching  spelling, 
for  instance,  many  teachers  set  dictation  in  which  a  large 
number  of  children  make  mistakes.  Now  tests  in  dicta- 
tion must  be  given  from  time  to  time.  The  headmaster 
must  know  what  the  class  is  capable  of.  And  he  sets  a 
test  to  '  extend  '  even  the  most  advanced.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  the  less  advanced  make  mistakes.  But  this 
necessary  evil  should  occur  only  two  or  three  times 
throughout  the  year.  Dictation  as  an  exercise,  as  a  means 
of  fixing  spelling,  should  not  involve  mistakes.  When  it 
does,  it  leads  to  the  further  fixing  of  wrong  associations 
between  letters.  Even  though  the  right  ones  are  given 
later,  and  repeated  again  and  again,  the  early  errors  leave 
their  traces.  And  the  dull  boy  may  remain  confused 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong  for  a  long  time.  The  dic- 
tation which  often  occurs  several  times  each  week  should 
be  considered  as  a  means  of  further  fixing  by  repetition 
under  new  circumstances — the  circumstances  of  writing, 
which  are  the  only  ones  where  correct  spelling  becomes 
necessary — what  is  already  fairly  well  known.  The  stupid 
teacher  might  object  that,  if  every  boy  gets  all  his  dicta- 
tion right,  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  since  the  boys 
evidently  knew  all  the  words  beforehand.  But  he  would 
be  forgetting  that  the  spelling  of  these  words  has  been 
more  firmly  fixed.  Without  such  an  exercise,  many  of 
the  duller  boys  would  in  a  few  days  forget  some  of  the 
spellings  with  which,  it  is  true,  they  are  tolerably  familiar 
before  the  dictation  takes  place. 

"  Another  caution,  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
preceding,  is  that  the  teacher  should  avoid  placarding 
wrong  forms  on  the  blackboard.  When  a  mistake  is  dis- 
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covered,  let  the  right  form,  be  substituted  and  impressed 
as  swiftly  as  possible."  : 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  cautions  apply  only 
where  mere  associations  by  contiguity  are  involved.  "  Of 
course,  where  reasoning  is  involved,  the  demonstration  o 
the  falsity  of  a  statement  is  quite  a  different  mental  pro- 
cess, and  does  not  necessarily  make  the  truth  any  less  con- 
vincing or  evident."  2  By  "  reasoning  "  we  must  under- 
stand the  bringing  out  clearly  in  mind  of  thought-links  or 
necessary  connections  between  ideas.  Thus,  if  a  boy  in 
dealing  with  a  problem  in  arithmetic  tells  me  that  the 
more  men  there  are  engaged  on  a  given  task  the  longer 
will  be  the  time  occupied,  I  shall  not  hurriedly  correc 
him.  In  such  a  case  as  this  it  will  be  well  to  dwell  upo 
the  erroneous  statement.  The  more  the  boys  realise  th 
ideas  involved  and  the  necessary  connections  between  them, 
the  more  clearly  will  they  see  the  absurdity  of  the  state- 
ment and  appreciate  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  facts. 
I  may  point  out  to  the  class,  for  instance,  that,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  boy  in  question,  the  more  men  I 
pay  to  paint  my  house,  the  longer  I  shall  have  to  wait  for 
the  completion  of  the  job.  Or,  putting  the  matter  still 
more  simply,  I  may  say  that,  according  to  this  boy,  if  it 
takes  two  men  a  week,  I  shall  do  better  to  employ  only 
one  man  for  three  days,  thus  saving  half  the  time  and 
being  put  to  a  quarter  of  the  cost.  The  more  I  dwell  on 
such  an  error,  the  more  clearly  will  the  boys  see  the  truth. 

In  some  subjects,  we  meet  errors  which  can  be  shown 
be  wrong  by  reasoning,  but  which  it  is  nevertheless  best  to 
overwhelm  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  correct  form.     With 
a  pupil  who  knows  something  of  grammar,  for  instance,  an 
error  can  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  the  reason  for  it 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  p.  216. 

2  Watt,  The  Economy  and  Training  of  Memory,  p.  47. 
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being  wrong  clearly  stated.  But  speech  proceeds  so  rapidly 
that  we  have  little  time  to  think  of  reasons  while  we  are 
thus  expressing  ourselves.  Moreover,  our  attention  is 
chiefly  occupied,  at  such  times,  by  the  ideas.  Correct 
speech  depends  rather  on  hearing  and  seeing  the  right 
forms,  and  invariably  imitating  them.  The  dull  boy, 
especially,  is  likely  to  forget  your  reasons,  if  indeed  he  ever 
attended  to  them,  and  retain  the  form  which  was  most 
prominent  in  connection  with  your  explanations.  That 
form  will  probably  be  the  wrong  one,  since  you  were  hold- 
ing it  up  for  thorough  examination.  The  conscientious 
teacher,  however,  does  not  like  to  neglect  giving  reasons 
for  certain  forms  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  But  in 
such  cases  as  these  he  should  be  careful  to  keep  the  correct 
form  prominent.  Instead  of  examining  the  error,  showing 
why  it  is  wrong,  he  might  rather  substitute  at  once  the 
correct  form,  and  show  why  it  is  right.  In  dealing  with 
such  errors,  "  the  type  should  be :  '  The  correct  form  is 
"  Charles  and  his  cavaliers  were  defeated."  The  emphasis 
on  the  were  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  correct, 
without  recalling  the  incorrect  was  of  the  exercise-book. 
Even  in  a  case  of  greater  difficulty  where  there  might  be 
room  for  a  little  argument  it  is  well  to  stick  to  the  positive 
form,  'Charles  with  his  cavaliers  was  defeated.'  If  the 
pupils  themselves  raise  objections,  a  little  argument  may 
be  permitted,  but  even  then  the  repetition  should  always 
be  of  the  correct  form,  and  not  of  the  alternative  were  as 
suggested  by  the  pupils.  Reiteration  of  the  right  should 
be  the  expositor's  pi-inciple,  rather  than  condemnation  of 
the  wrong."  l 

Reverting  once  again  to  that  form  of  learning  which 
involves  essentially  associations  by   mere   contiguity,   we 

1  Adam?,  Exposition  and  Illustration,  pp.  218-9. 
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may  note  that  the  number  of  repetitions  necessary  for 
perfect  recall  immediately  afterwards  or  some  few  days 
later  must  not  be  considered  sufficient  for  permanent  re- 
tention. If  we  desire  the  latter,  we  must  arrange  for 
periodic  revisions. 

Poetry  is  usually  more  easy  to  learn  than  prose.  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  poetry  is  so 
easily  remembered  is  its  neat  division  into  a  series  of  lines 
lying  one  below  the  other.  A  good  arrangement  helps  the 
mind  to  grasp  and  remember  a  discourse,  an  argument,  a 
description — in  fact,  almost  anything.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  people  who  hardly  visualise  at  all. 
Their  mental  pictures  are  either  very  limited  and  faint,  or 
they  do  not  have  such  things."  l  There  are,  then,  other 
reasons.  Alliteration  and  rhyme  are  among  these.  But 
they  are  only  minor  aids.  Much  more  important  is  the 
presence  of  a  marked  rhythm  in  poetry.  Work  of  all 
kinds  can  be  carried  through  more  effectively  when  some 
rhythm  can  be  introduced  into  it.  In  memorising,  more- 
over, the  rhythm  constitutes  an  additional  series  of  links 
or  associations  between  the  words.  The  teacher  should, 
therefore,  unless  there  is  some  obvious  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, encourage  the  children  to  fall  into  a  "  swing." 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  IV. 


1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  interest"?     What  is  its 
effect  on  memory  ? 

2.  Detail  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  young  child's  interest  can 
be  aroused. 

3.  What  is  voluntary  attention  ?     Give  instances  of  it  in  school 
work? 

1  Watt,  The  Economy  and  Training  of  Memory,  p.  47. 
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4.  Show   how  it  is  that  the  thorough  understanding  of  a  piece 
of  poetry  or  prose  is  of  great  assistance  in  learning  it  by  heart. 
Why  is  a  narrative  more  easily  learned  than  a  description  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  cramming?   Is  all  hurried  revision 
to  be  condemned  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  What  are  mnemonic* ?    Give  examples. 

7.  Give  directions  as  to  the  most  expeditious  way  of  learning  by 
heart  a  short  piece  of  poetry  which  has  already  been  understood. 

8.  What  isfatiyue  ?     How  would  your  knowledge  of  it  affect  the 
drawing  up  of  a  time-table  ? 

9.  The  most  important  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  teaching  of 
spelling  is — Avoid  mistakes.     Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  this 
statement. 

10.  Why  is  it  good  in  learning  something  to  begin  attempts  at 
recall   as  early   as  possible?      What  caution,    however,    is   to   be 
observed  in  doing  this  ? 

11.  Some  mistakes  should  not  be  placarded  before  the  children  ; 
others  may  well  be  dwelt  on,  and  thoroughly  examined.     Indicate 
the  nature  of  each  type  of  mistake. 


CHAPTER   V. 


TEACHING  AS  CAUSING   TO  LEARN.— II. 

In  examining  the  process  of  learning,  it  is  not  sufficien 
to  consider  the  most  effective  ways  in  which  the  pupils' 
energies  can  be  directed :  we  must  also  inquire  into  the 
means  whereby  those  energies  can  be  aroused.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  what  the  children  should 
do :  we  must  also  inquire  how  we  can  get  them  to  do  it. 

This  latter  question,  which  has  already  been  dealt  with 
up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  last  chapter,  but  which  was 
there  left  insufficiently  treated  in  order  to  allow  of  a  fuller 
study  of  the  former  question,  must  now  receive  more 
detailed  consideration. 

The  two  questions  are  not  to  be  absolutely  separated. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  things  which  we  think  children 
should  do  unless  at  the  same  time  we  are  sure  that  there 
are  means  of  getting  them  to  do  those  things.  In  the 
earliest  stages  of  education,  the  necessity  of  considering 
the  two  questions  together  is  paramount.  With  few 
exceptions,  very  young  children  can  be  got  to  do  only 
those  things  in  which  they  are  directly  interested.  And 
although,  as  time  proceeds,  we  have  to  get  them  to  attac 
many  things  which  are  not  interesting  in  themselves,  we 
do  well  to  remember  that,  as  far  as  possible,  our  require- 
ments should  always  be  in  harmony  with  their  inclinations. 
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The  problem,  indeed,  is  so  to  extend  and  modify  their 
inclinations  that  they  are  gradually  induced,  for  the  sake 
of  their  extended  desires,  to  attack  many  things  which  are 
uninteresting  in  themselves. 

As  we  noted  in  the  last  chapter,  there  must  always  be 
some  motive  or  interest.  In  voluntary  attention,  however, 
the  interest  is  not  in  the  thing  attacked :  it  is  a  more  or 
less  external  motive,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  are  induced 
to  attend  to  the  uninteresting  object.  "  What  more 
deadly  uninteresting  object  can  there  be  than  a  railroad 
time-table  ?  "  L  asks  Professor  James.  But,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  time  of  a  train's  departure  in  order  to 
proceed  on  a  journey,  we  consult  the  otherwise  uninterest- 
ing thing  with  eagerness.  We  may  say  either  that  the 
time-table  is  still  uninteresting  in  itself,  but  is  attended 
to  for  the  sake  of  our  interesting  journey,  or  that  it  be- 
comes interesting  because  of  its  connection  with  our 
journey.  Professor  James  prefers  the  latter  form  of 
expression,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Yet  where  will  you 
find  a  more  interesting  object  if  you  are  going  on  a  journey, 
and  by  its  means  can  find  your  train  ?  "  2 

Such  interest  is  often  called  derived  interest.  "  Now 
there  are  various  degrees  of  '  derivation.'  In  the  case 
already  cited,  the  object  in  which  a  derived  interest  is 
taken  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  interest  or 
purpose  which  controls  the  whole  business  in  hand. 
Further,  attention  to  that  object  is  only  necessary  for  a 
few  moments.  It  is,  then,  a  very  small  episode  in  the 
career  of  the  parent  interest.  Consequently  it  is  not 
noticed  as  a  necessary  evil ;  it  is  swallowed  up,  as  it  were, 
in  the  interesting  business  of  making  a  journey.  But 
often  the  object  to  which  attention  must  be  paid  if  our 

1  James,  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  p.  95.  2  Ibid. 
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interest  is  to  work  itself  out  is  of  greater  complexity  and 
demands  a  large  amount  of  distasteful  activity.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  not  swallowed  up  by  the  interesting  whole  of 
which  it  forms  a  distasteful  part."  ]  And  there  may  be  a 
real  struggle  between  aversion  from  the  distasteful  busi- 
ness and  the  desire  to  go  on  in  the  way  which  has  brought 
us  to  this  pass.  Even  here,  however,  the  interest  in 
going  through  with  the  matter  is  often  strong  enough 
win  the  day. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  as  to  the  degrees  in  deriv 
lion  of  interest.     Given  an  interest  in  some  end,  the  mo 
favourable  circumstances    under   which  it  can  determine 
an  eager  attack  on  what  would  otherwise  be  uninteresting 
things  are  those  in  which  attention  to  the  things  in  ques- 
tion is  obviously   a  definite  step  in  progress  towards  the 
final  attainment  of  one's  end.     For  in  such  circumstanc 
the  means  become  more  or  less  directly  interesting.     The 
time-table  incident  is  a  case  in  point.    Let  us  take  another. 
"  If  a  boy  desires  to  make  a  successful  air- ship,  the  parts 
of  physics  that  help  him  are  directly  interesting  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  one  reads  a  book  on  physics  in  order 
to   pass  an  examination,   the  interest   is   indirect.      The 
examination  might   with    equal   facility   have   induced   a 
study  of  geology  or  of  old  English  literature."  2 

Now  in  developing  voluntary  attention  in  young  children, 
the  teacher  should  begin  chiefly  with  those  forms  in  which 
the  derivation  is  so  close  that  the  interest  may  still  be 
called  direct.  This  is  what  Professor  Stout  means  when 
he  says :  "In  education  the  teacher  should,  in  the  first 
place,  aim  at  making  voluntary  attention  implicit  rather 
than  explicit.  Here  the  selection  of  ulterior  motives  for 


^umville,  Child  Mind,  pp.  113-14. 

-  Welton,  The  Psychology  of  Education,  p.  195. 
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attending  is  important.  The  motives  should  have  as  much 
connexion  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  as  pos- 
sible." l 

It  is  not,  however,  always  possible,  even  with  young 
children,  to  awaken  a  motive  or  interest  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  in  hand  that  this  is  attacked  with 
all  the  spontaneity  of  direct  interest.  And  sometimes, 
even  though  sudi  a  motive  can  be  to  some  extent  aroused, 
it  is  not  powerful  enough  to  carry  the  business  through. 
In  such  cases,  we  have  to  awaken  more  or  less  external 
motives. 

The  crudest  and  most  obvious  way  of  securing  con- 
tinued attention  to  a  given  task  is  to  punish  the  children 
if  they  relax  their  efforts.  How  is  the  effect  produced  ? 
All  forms  of  punishment  involve  the  causing  of  pain  to 
the  person  concerned.  Now  the  strongest  and  most 
general  of  our  innate  tendencies  is  to  avoid  pain.  The 
greater  the  pain,  the  greater  the  striving  to  avoid  it. 
And  when  a  thing  has  once  caused  us  pain,  we  dread  or 
fear  it,  i.e.  the  approach  of  it  or  the  mere  idea  of  its  ap- 
proach causes  us  to  hide  or  escape  from  it  by  any  means  in 
our  power.  When  children  are  punished,  they  dread  the 
recurrence  of  this  treatment.  And,  as  they  realise  that 
the  only  means  of  escaping  is  by  continued  application 
to  their  task,  they  attack  their  work  with  renewed  vigour. 
Their  motive  or  interest  is  the  avoidance  of  punishment. 

At  first  sight,  this  seems  an  eminently  satisfactory 
method  of  making  the  children  learn.  It  was  the  staple 
method  with  many  masters  of  the  old  school.  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  complimented  on  his  knowledge  of  Latin, 
attributed  the  credit  to  his  schoolmaster,  who,  he  said, 
had  thrashed  him  well. 

1  Stout,  The  Groundwork  of  Psychology,  p.  52. 
TG.  8 
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But  a  little  consideration  will  show  us  that  punishment 
has  many  disadvantages.  We  may  pass  over  lightly  such 
obvious,  though  by  no  means  unimportant,  drawbacks 
as  the  ill-feeling  which  is  likely  to  be  engendered  between 
teacher  and  pupil  and  the  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
latter  which  may  result  when  a  large  amount  of  punish- 
ment is  inflicted.  The  chief  defect  is  that  the  desired 
results  are  likely  to  continue  only  so  long  as  the  system 
of  punishment  remains  in  force.  But  the  great  object  of 
our  education  is  to  transform  the  child  into  a  self-governincj 
creature,  who  will  ultimately  do  the  right  things  indepen- 
dently of  our  system  of  discipline.  We  want  the  child 
to  develop  an  interest  in  the  subject  taught,  so  that  he 
will  feel  some  inclination  to  go  on  with  it  when  he  is  no 
longer  under  our  control. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
efficacy  of  rewards.  All  forms  of  reward  involve  the 
causing  of  pleasure  to  the  person  concerned.  And  we 
have  an  innate  tendency  not  only  to  avoid  pain,  but  to 
seek  pleasure.  Passing  lightly  over  the  obvious  difficulties 
involved  in  giving  a  large  number  of  rewards,  we  must 
note  that  here,  as  with  punishment,  the  desired  effects  are 
likely  to  continue  only  so  long  as  the  system  of  reward 
remains  in  force. 

Are,  then,  all  punishments  and  rewards  to  be  absolutely 
condemned  ?  Some  eccentric  modern  educationists  seem 
almost  to  have  reached  this  position.  They  are,  of  course, 
people  who  merely  theorise  about  education,  not  those  who 
have  daily  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  children. 
The  true  position  seems  to  be  that  punishment  and  reward 
should  be  used  in  moderation.  A  temperate  use  of  them 
will  sometimes  secure  that  initial  application  which  is 
necessary  before  full  interest  in  a  subject  can  be  developed. 
Further,  if  by  occasional  resort  to  punishment  and  reward 
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we  can  ensure  steady  work  at  all  times,  we  engender  a 
habit  of  application,  which  may  persist  throughout  life. 

At  this  point,  the  intelligent  reader  may  note  an  ap- 
parent contradiction.  It  was  stated  above  that  the  chief 
defect  of  punishment  and  reward  is  that  the  desired  re- 
sults are  not  likely  to  persist  when  the  child  is  removed 
from  our  discipline.  Now,  however,  it  is  affirmed  that  a 
valuable  habit  of  application  may  be  engendered  by  them. 
It  is  most  important  for  us  to  face  this  difficulty.  But, 
before  doing  so,  let  us  be  quite  clear  as  to  what  a  habit  is. 

We  have  already  examined  the  way  in  which  associa- 
tions are  formed.  Now  habits  are  nothing  else  but  asso- 
ciations. A  boy  who  has  learned  his  multiplication  table 
may  be  said  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  saying  it.  We 
use  the  word  habit  in  preference  to  the  word  association 
whenever  we  are  thinking  chiefly  of  the  activity  involved. 
Habit  has  been  called  by  Herbart  the  memory  of  the  will, 
the  word  will  being  only  another  term  for  the  active  side 
of  our  nature. 

A  habit,  then,  is  the  tendency  to  do  certain  things  when 
certain  circumstances  arise,  because  we  have  always  done 
those  things  under  those  circumstances  in  the  past.  The 
word  do,  however,  must  be  here  interpreted  in  its  widest 
sense.  Thus,  we  may  speak  of  habits  of  thought,  thinking 
being  an  activity  just  as  much  as  performing  visible  move- 
ments. 

Much,  therefore,  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
learning  by  heart  should  be  recalled  in  this  place.  In 
particular  (1)  we  should  avoid  lapses,  especially  in  the 
early  stages,  and  (2)  we  should  make  the  business  of  habit- 
formation  as  interesting  as  possible. 

According  to  Professor  James,  "  Ninety-nine  hundredths 
or  possibly  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousandths  of 
our  activity  is  purely  automatic  and  habitual,  from  our 
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rising  in  the  morning  to  our  lying  down  each  night.  Our 
dressing  and  undressing,  our  eating  and  drinking,  our 
greetings  and  partings,  our  hat-raising  and  giving  way  for 
ladies  to  precede,  nay,  even  most  of  the  forms  of  our 
common  speech,  are  things  of  a  type  so  fixed  by  repetition 
as  almost  to  be  classed  as  reflex  actions.  To  each  sort  of 
impression  we  have  an  automatic,  ready-made  response."  l 

This  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement. 
But,  even  if  it  only  approximates  to  the  truth,  it  empha- 
sises the  importance  of  cultivating  good  habits  and  en- 
deavouring to  destroy  bad  ones  in  our  children.  For 
childhood  and  youth  are  the  times  of  plasticity.  The 
habits  formed  then  are  likely  to  remain  throughout  life. 
Character,  indeed,  has  often  been  called  a  bundle  of  habits. 

"  There  is  a  story,  which  is  credible  enough,  though  it 
may  not  be  true,  of  a  practical  joker,  who,  seeing  a  dis- 
charged veteran  carrying  home  his  dinner,  suddenly  called 
out,  '  Attention ! '  whereupon  the  man  instantly  brought 
his  hands  down,  and  lost  his  mutton  and  potatoes  in  the 
gutter.  The  drill  had  been  thorough,  and  its  effects  had 
become  embodied  in  the  man's  nervous  structure."  2  It  is 
on  such  grounds  as  this  that  habit  has  been  called  second 
nature. 

What,  then,  is  our  first  nature  ?  We  begin  life  with  no 
habits.  This  is  obvious  from  the  definition  of  habit. 
But  we  have  already  certain  tendencies  to  act  in  particular 
ways  in  more  or  less  specific  conditions.  These  are  called 
instincts  or  innate  tendencies.  Some  of  them,  have  been 
referred  to  in  previous  discussions,  e.g.  curiosity,  fear,  the 
love  of  activity,  and  that  still  more  general  tendency  which 
impels  us  to  seek  pleasure  and  avoid  pain.  There  are 
many  more.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  instinct 

1  James,  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  pp.  65-6. 

2  Huxley,  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology,  p.  302. 
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of  pugnacity,  which  is  the  tendency  to  experience  the 
emotion  of  anger  when  we  are  opposed  or  thwarted  and  to 
fight  more  or  less  vigorously  against  the  opposition  ;  the 
gregarious  in *}!.»<•(,  which  is  the  tendency  to  seek  the 
society  of  our  fellows  ;  the  instinct  of  self-display,  or  the 
tendency  to  "  show  off  "  before  our  fellows  ;  the  instinct 
of  self-abasement,  which  is  the  tendency  to  adopt  a  humble 
attitude  before  those  whom  we  consider  our  superiors  ; 
the  instinct  of  acquisition  or  ownership,  or  the  tendency 
to  obtain  and  keep  possession  of  things,  and  often  to  make 
collections  of  them ;  the  instinct  of  construction,  or  the 
tendency  to  make  things  of  various  kinds  ;  the  instincts  of 
feeding,  *//?•/,•///;/,  iniJkiny,  crying,  smiling.  Some  instincts 
arise,  more  or  less  suddenly,  comparatively  late  in  life. 
Such  are  the  sexual  and  parental  instincts,  with  the  emo- 
tions accompanying  them.  Among  the  more  general  innate 
tendencies  we  may  mention  the  love  of  play,  which  seems 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  specialised  forms  of 
the  still  more  general  tendency  to  activity ;  and,  last  but 
by  no  means  least,  the  tendency  to  imitation,  whereby  we 
are  impelled  to  act,  feel  and  think  like  the  persons  around 
us. 

These  innate  tendencies  are  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  connections  already  exist  in  the  nervous  system  at 
birth,  or  develop  more  or  less  spontaneously  some  time 
after.  They  vary  in  strength  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  the  same  individual  they  may  increase  or  decrease  in 
strength  according  as  circumstances  are  favourable  or 
unfavourable  to  them.  "  If  a  boy  grows  up  alone  at  the 
age  of  games  and  sports,  and  learns  neither  to  play  ball, 
nor  row,  nor  sail,  nor  ride,  nor  skate,  nor  fish,  nor  shoot, 
probably  he  will  be  sedentary  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and 
though  the  best  of  opportunities  be  afforded  him  for 
learning  these  things  later,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  he 
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will  pass  them  by  and  shrink  back  from  the  effort  of 
taking  those  necessary  first  steps  the  prospect  of  which,  at 
an  earlier  age,  would  have  filled  him  with  eager  delight. 
...  In  all  pedagogy  the  great  thing  is  to  strike  the  iron 
while  hot,  and  to  seize  the  wave  of  the  pupil's  interest  in 
each  successive  subject  before  its  ebb  has  come,  so  that 
knowledge  may  be  got  and  a  habit  of  skill  acquired — a 
headway  of  interest,  in  short,  secured,  on  which  afterward 
the  individual  may  float.  There  is  a  happy  moment  for 
fixing  skill  in  drawing,  for  making  boys  collectors  in 
natural  history,  and  presently  dissectors  and  botanists  ; 
for  initiating  them  into  the  harmonies  of  mechanics  and 
the  wonders  of  physical  and  chemical  law."  ' 

We  see,  then,  that  instinctive  actions,  being  aroused  by 
favourable  circumstances  and  frequently  repeated,  them- 
selves give  rise  to  habits.  Such  habits  have  been  happily 
called  by  Lloyd  Morgan  instinct-habits. 

Now  these  are  the  strongest  habits  of  all.  They  are 
not  merely  "  second  "  nature,  but  have  their  roots  in  our 
"  first  "  nature.  Those  habits,  however,  which  are  formed 
principally  by  a  system  of  punishment  and  reward  are 
more  artificial  in  character.  True,  they  also  depend  for 
their  inception  on  the  operation  of  an  innate  tendency— 
the  general  tendency  to  seek  pleasure  and  avoid  pain. 
But  this  tendency  is  so  general  that  it  is  always  in  opera- 
tion. It  co-operates,  for  instance,  in  the  development  of 
instinct- habits,  these,  though  owing  their  existence  and  a 
great  deal  of  their  strength  to  more  specialised  instincts, 
being  more  or  less  modified  in  their  development  by  the 
pleasure  or  pain  experienced  during  their  operation. 

The  habits  formed  solely  by  a  system  of  punishment 
and  reward,  therefore,  have  no  other  special  instinct  or 

1  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II.,  p.  401. 
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interest  as  a  foundation.  And,  since  the  tendency  to 
seek  pleasure  and  avoid  pain  is  such  a  general  one,  it  will 
be  drawn,  off  in  many  directions  when  the  child  is  no 
longer  under  our  control,  leaving  the  habits  formed  under 
its  influence  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  new  directions  taken  by  the  tendency  will  be 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  habits  we  have  been  at  such 
pains  to  form.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  youths  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  way  described  breaking  out 
suddenly  into  evil  courses  when  removed  from  the  re- 
straints of  school  and  home. 

Now  between  the  two  classes  of  habits  which  we  have 
defined,  an  intermediate  class  may  be  interpolated.  There 
are  some  habits  which  have  been  fostered  partly  by  means 
of  compulsion  and  partly  by  appealing  to  some  of  the 
instincts  other  than  the  tendency  to  seek  pleasure  and 
avoid  pain.  The  habit  of  application  may  be  of  this 
nature.  Somje  amount  of  punishment  and  reward  may 
have  been  necessary  to  secure  regular  work.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  boy's  love  of  self-display,  his  tendency  to 
imitate  others  around  him  who  are  working  well,  as  well 
as  some  interest  in  the  subject  dealt  with,  may  have  co- 
operated in  the  production  of  the  habit.  The  rewards 
and  punishments  have  been  merely  auxiliaries  which  have 
conspired  to  keep  the  habit  going  in  the  early  stages,  and 
which  may  gradually  be  diminished  till  they  finally 
disappear,  as  the  other  tendencies  gain  force.  Such  a 
habit  as  this  will  be  likely  to  persist  after  school  days  are 
over. 

The  difficulty  which  was  raised  before  our  consideration 
of  habit  is  now  solved.  If  punishment  and  reward  are 
the  only  means  whereby  a  habit  of  application  is  pro- 
duced, that  habit  is  not  likely  to  persist  when  the  child  is 
no  longer  under  our  control.  But,  if  punishment  and 
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reward  are  merely  used  as  occasional  aids,  the  chief  con 
cern  of  the  teacher  being  to  arouse  and  strengthen  us 
many  tendencies  of  the  child's  nature  as  possible,  so  that 
the  need  of  compulsion  becomes  less  and  less,  the  habit 
of  application  thus  produced  is  likely  to  persist  beyond 
school  life. 

It  now  remains  to  indicate  some  of  the  innate  tenden- 
cies which  can  be  roused  to  the  support  of  voluntary  at- 
tention, and  to  show  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
done. 

The  first  instinct  on  which  every  successful  teacher 
relies  to  secure  attention  and  obedience,  whether  he  is 
aware  of  it  or  not,  is  the  instinct  of  Belf-abaflement.  The 
children  look  up  to  him  as  a  superior  and  more  powerful 
individual,  and  are  more  or  less  ready  to  carry  out  his 
behests. 

The  teachers  who  inspire  most  of  this  spirit  of  sub- 
jection are  those  who  have  a  considerable  amount  of  self- 
assertion.  Those  teachers  who  go  before  their  classes 
showing  nervousness  and  indecision  are  likely  to  evoke 
the  opposite  spirit,  i.e.  self-assertion  and  rebellion.  Even 
if  a  teacher  feels  nervous,  he  should  try  to  hide  his  weak- 
ness, giving  his  commands  calmly  and  decisively,  without 
showing  the  least  indication  that  he  expects  any  dis- 
obedience. He  should  appeal  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  pupils  will  do  as  he  requires.  For,  "  however  much 
the  teacher  may  be  conscious  of  his  shortcomings  when 
reflecting  on  his  work,  the  actual  lesson  is  not  the  time 
for  humiliation.  It  is  necessary  for  every  teacher  to  face 
his  class  with  full  confidence  and  assurance.  If  he  is  to 
inspire  respect  and  obedience  in  the  children,  he  must 
give  the  appearance  of  thorough  mastery,  both  of  his 
subject  and  of  his  class.  Even  the  least  intelligent 
teacher  has  the  right,  nay,  the  duty,  to  adopt  a  cock- 
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sure  attitude  when  standing  before  his  class.  And  no 
superior  official,  whether  inspector  or  headmaster,  should 
ever  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  attack,  or  in  any  way 
lessen  the  dignity  of.  a  teacher  while  he  is  still  before  his 
pupils."  l 

A  training-college  student  was  once  being  interviewed 
for  an  appointment,  and  it  was  noticed  that  her  record 
si  10 wed  an  excellent  mark  for  discipline.  On  being  asked 
how  she  managed  to  obtain  such  good  control  of  her 
classes,  she  lamely  replied,  probably  on  account  of  ner- 
vousness, "I  don't  know."  She  was,  however,  all  uncon- 
sciously, indicating  a  fact  of  great  importance.  Her 
personality  was  such  that  children  were  submissive  to 
her,  doin^  what  she  told  them  "  quite  naturally."  In 
other  words,  she  had  plenty  of  self-assertion  before 
a  class,  though  the  opposite  spirit  of  self-abasement  was 
evoked  in  her  before  her  superiors.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Few  young  teachers  are  able  to  control  in  this  easy 
manner.  Those,  however,  who  have  little  self-assertion, 
who  tiud  children  continually  in  opposition  to  them,  would 
do  well  to  question  seriously  their  fitness  for  the  teaching 
profession.  Not  that  self-assertion  is  the  only  essential 
qualification  of  the  teacher.  Intelligent  preparation  of 
lessons,  so  that  the  children  are  really  interested,  is  quite 
as  important.  A  lively  sense  of  humour,  enabling  the 
teacher  to  see  the  various  occurrences  of  the  school-room 
in  their  proper  proportion,  is  also  a  most  valuable  gift. 
Lastly,  the  kindness  and  sympathy  born  of  a  personal 
interest  in  the  pupils  will  effect  a  great  deal.  Even  here, 
however,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  are  concerned,  "the  affection  which  is  based  upon 

1  Dumville,  Article  on  "  Psychology  and  the  Teacher  "  in  The 
School  World,  August  1914. 
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a  wholesome  awe  is  that  which  the  master  should  seek  to 
inspire."  l 

Equally  important  with  the  instinct  of  self-abasement 
in  securing  application  is  that  of  self-display.  Not  self- 
display  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher,  as  unfortunately 
happens  in  some  cases,  but  the  desire  to  "  show  off"  in 
the  execution  of  work  before  both  teacher  and  fellow- 
pupils.  The  teacher  helps  to  evoke  this  instinct,  and  to 
encourage  it  to  fuller  activity,  by  the  praise  which  he 
accords  from  time  to  time.  At  times,  however,  he  wounds 
it,  endeavouring  by  the  quasi-punishment  of  blame,  to  goad 
the  child  on  to  further  application. 

Now  both  these  weapons  should  be  freely  used  by  the 
teacher.     And,  if  he  is  highly  respected  by  the  children 
they  will  have  great  force.     Most  teachers  are  not  slow 
blame.     But   comparatively   few   employ  praise    as    fr 
quently  and  fully  as  they  might.     Dealing  with  youn 
and  very  imperfect  creatures,  the  teacher  is  only  too  apt  to 
compare  their  performances  with  those  of  adults,  and  to  be 
continually  dissatisfied  with  them.     But,  if  the  teacher  will 
only  learn  to  measure  the  difficulties  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  children,  he  will  be  more  ready  to  appreciate  and 
give  credit  for  satisfactory  efforts.     And  he  will  find  not 
only  that  praise  puts  him  on  good  terms  with  his  pupils, 
but  that  it  gives  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  work. 

Let  not,  however,  the  teacher  fly  to  the  other  extrem 
of  praising  everything.  "  For  example,  we  all  agree  that 
every  child  should  be  encouraged  in  its  attempts.  But 
does  it  follow  that  careless,  indifferent  work  must  be 
accepted  with  approval  ?  Yet  this  is  what  is  constantly 
being  done  by  the  '  kindly '  teacher.  She  displays  every- 
one's '  banana,'  until  the  school  wall  becomes  a  litter  of 


Keatinge,  Suggestion  in  Education,  p.  81. 
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drawings  calculated  to  destroy  any  class's  appreciation 
of  art,  and  absolutely  to  deaden  the  children's  sense  of 
beauty.  It  takes  little  thought  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  this.  Children  themselves  are  severe  critics,  and,  so 
far  from  being  encouraged,  learn  to  despise  the  teacher 
who  calls  bad  work  good.  Those  who  do  the  bad  work 
get  no  stimulus  to  improve,  and  those  who  can  do  well 
grow  careless  when  they  have  no  standard  to  live  up  to. 
By  all  means  let  us  encourage  children,  but  let  us  take 
care  that  our  method  of  encouragement  is  ethical  in  its 
basis.  To  this  end  we  suggest  that  children  gain  more 
inspiration  and  stimulus  from  being  told  that  their  work 
shows  promise  of  greater  things  if  they  persevere,  than  by 
being  given  the  impression  that  they  have  achieved  their 
goal  by  having  their  work  displayed  about  school  walls  as 
part  of  their  permanent  decoration."  1 

A  most  useful  means  of  arousing  the  instinct  of  self- 
display  is  the  giving  of  marks  for  work  done.  Many 
English  teachers  use  this  means,  and  with  considerable 
success.  But  in  some  cases  it  tends  to  degenerate  into  a 
careless  and  wholesale  distribution,  without  any  very 
obvious  results.  Unless  the  marks  given  result  in  some 
definite  recognition  of  merit,  they  become  almost  valueless. 
In  this  particular,  we  can  learn  something  from  the  French 
teachers.  A  large  number  of  English  teachers,  it  is  true, 
adopt  similar  measures.  But  the  greater  thoroughness  in 
this  matter  of  the  French  teachers  warrants  a  special 
reference  to  the  details  of  their  arrangements. 

In  all  French  elementary  schools  each  scholar  is  provided 
with  a  record  book.  This  contains  a  full  page  for  report- 
ing on  the  work  of  each  month.  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
there  is  provision  for  such  a  report  each  fortnight.  Each 

1  Lilian  Daly,  Article  on  "  Education  and  the  Creative  Instinct " 
in  The  Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy,  June  5th,  1914. 
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mark  given  is  usually  expressed  by  a  number,  the  scale 
being  :— 

10         Perfect. 

9         Very  Good. 

8  or  7         Good. 

6         ...          ...          ...     Fairly  Good. 

5         ...          ...          ...     Passable. 

4  or  3         ...          ...          ...     Mediocre. 

2  ...     Bad. 

1          Very  Bad. 

0  Worthless. 

The  form  of  report  used  in  the  schools  of  Paris1  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  With  respect  to  the  column  headed  "  Weekly 
Examinations,"  it  may  be  said  that  in  many  French  schools 
a  special  period  in  the  week,  say  on  Friday  morning,  is 
reserved  for  an  examination,  the  various  subjects  getting 
their  turns  in  rotation. 

Not  satisfied  with  fortnightly  reports  to  the  parents,  some 
teachers  give  also  a  weekly  appreciation.  Thus  a  teacher 
in  Lyons  was  noticed  to  have  an  indiarubber  stamp  which 
impressed  a  short  weekly  report  form  in  the  exercise-book 
of  every  pupil.  The  following  is  an  example  of  such  a 
report  form,  duly  filled  up — 

MONTH  OF  OCTOBER,  2ND  WEEK. 

Conduct         ...  ...  ...  10  marks 

Written  Work  ...  ...  4         „ 

Memory  Work  ...  24 

Examination  ...  ...  10        ,, 

Total  48  marks 


Position,  2nd  out  of  16  pupils 
Some  go  even  further,  and  ask  the  parent  to  initial  the 

1  This  form  was  at  any  rate  in  use  during  the  school  year  1904-5. 
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exercise-book  (which  has  been  duly  marked  by  the  teacher) 
at  the  end  of  each  day's  work. 


Division 

i  

Class  

MONTH 

OF  JANUARY. 

IST  FORTNIGHT 

Number  of  times  absent 

Number  of  times  late 

Conduct 
in  School  . 

O   0 

£72 

d 

Memory 
Wi.rk. 

Written 
Work. 

Weekly 

Examinations. 

Position  in 
Class  out  of 
Pupils. 

Home  Work. 

in.. 

in.. 

General  Mark  for  the  Fortnight  :  — 

Remarks  :  — 

Signature  of  Parent                          Signature  of  Headmaster 

Fig.  4. 

Although  these  frequent  reports  entail  much  work,  they 
fully  repay  their  cost.     To  a  very  young  child  a  terminal 
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report  (such  as  is  often  given  in  English  schools)  seems 
almost  as  far  off  as  the  time  of  leaving  school,  or  of 
marriage,  or  even  of  death.  To  the  little  infants,  indeed, 
still  more  frequent  and  more  obvious  forms  of  recognition 
are  usually  necessary.  The  periodical  reports  are,  there- 
fore, frequently  supplemented  by  cards  which  are  awarded 
for  good  conduct  and  work.  Each  card  has  the  words 
"  good  mark  "  (bon point}  printed  on  it,  and  in  some  schools 
every  child  in  the  lower  classes  who  has  worked  well  is 
presented  with  a  "  good  mark  "  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
The  parents,  if  they  are  keen,  will  expect  the  small  ticket 
every  time  the  child  comes  home  from  school. 

By  such  methods  as  these  the  child's  instinct  of  sel 
display  is  the  more  fully  aroused  because  the  home  as  well 
as  the  school  is  a  spectator  of  his  progress.  And,  inciden- 
tally, parent  and  teacher  are  brought  nearer  together,  and 
induced  to  realise  more  thoroughly  that  they  are  co-operat- 
ing in  one  and  the  same  work. 

A  further  means  of  evoking  self -display  to  produce 
application  in  the  French  schools  is  the  honour  board 
(tableau  d'honneur).  Our  English  honour  boards,  of 
course,  serve  the  same  purpose,  but  not  in  so  comprehen- 
sive a  way  as  the  French  ones.  For  the  latter  do  not 
merely  record  the  successes  of  a  few  of  the  older  pupils, 
but  serve  to  honour  deserving  scholars  in  all  the  classes, 
and  throughout  the  school  year.  The  French  honour 
board  is  not  a  permanent,  but  a  temporary  record,  the 
names  of  those  honoured  in  each  class  being  changed  at 
stated  periods — usually  every  month.  Little  spaces  are 
provided  into  which  the  names,  carefully  written  on  small 
slips  of  cardboard,  can  be  inserted. 

Many  of  our  tendencies  are  not  simple,  but  compound. 
This  is  especially  the  case  as  the  child  gets  older.  The 
simple  instinctive  tendencies,  besides  continuing  to  work 
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separately  when  circumstances  arouse  them,  in  some  cases 
combine,  two  or  more  of  them  co-operating  to  form  a  com- 
pound tendency  which  may  become  very  powerful  indeed. 
The  impulse  of  emulation  or  rivalry  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  compounds. 

This  impulse  is  referred  to  by  some  writers  as  a  distinct, 
elementary  instinct.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
is  a  compound.  Thus  it  contains  much  of  the  instinct  of 
self-display,1  and  something  of  the  instinct  of  pugnacity  or 
the  tendency  to  fight.  The  tendency  to  play  seems  also  to 
co-operate  in  it.  And  Professor  James  emphasises  the 
element  of  imitation. 

Many  teachers  do  not  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  this 
impulse  can  be  used.  They  realise  that  rivalry  vis  the  soul 
of  sport.  But  they  think  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  work.  Professor  James,  however,  declares 
that  "  nine-tenths  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  it.": 
This  may  be  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement.  But  it 
serves  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  importance  of  emu- 
lation as  a  motive  in  school  and  the  world. 

Some  teachers  raise  the  objection  that,  when  competition 
becomes  very  keen,  it  leads  to  envy  and  hatred,  and,  further, 
that  the  boys  who  always  get  beaten  must  soon  lose  heart. 
They  appear  to  forget  that  the  same  objection  would  apply 
to  rivalry  in  games.  The  boy  or  man  who  cannot  enjoy  a 
game  of  tennis,  or  cricket,  or  football,  even  when  he  is 
beaten,  is  not  fit  to  be  called  a  sportsman. 

But,  as  we  see  in  games,  competition  need  not  always  be 
between  boy  and  boy.  Class  may  be  pitted  against  class 
in  some  matters.  This  is  often  done  in  English  elemen- 
tary schools  with  respect  to  punctuality  and  regularity  of 

1  Much  of  what  follows  could,  therefore,  ha\7e  been  appositely  in- 
cluded in  our  discussion  of  self-display  and  its  uses. 
-  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II. ,  p.  409. 
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attendance.  It  might,  however,  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  some  of  the  subjects,  especially  in  large 
schools,  in  which  there  are  parallel  classes.  And  within 
the  same  class  one  section  can  be  pitted  against  another. 
Much  of  the  comparatively  dull  revision  work,  which  will 
always  to  some  extent  be  necessary,  can  be  infused  with 
life  if  the  element  of  emulation  is  introduced  into  it.  The 
class  may  be  divided  into  two  sides,  approximately  equal 
in  numbers  and  ability.  They  may  be  called  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  Lords  and  Commons,  or  by  any  oil  in- 
appropriate titles.  Where  the  class  is  a  mixed  one,  the 
girls  may  be  set  in  friendly  opposition  to  the  boys.  Th 
results  produced  in  various  exercises  can  be  carefully  co 
pared.  And  permanent  records  can  be  preserved.  If, 
some  revision  exercises,  the  opponents  are  allowed  to  ply 
one  another  with  questions,  scoring  points  in  the  process, 
there  should  be  intense  activity  in  ransacking  the  subject 
dealt  with,  both  to  find  difficult  questions  and  to  prepare 
for  answering  them. 

In  each  class  of  most  French  elementary  schools  there 
exists  what  is  known  as  a  cahier  de  roulement  (circulating 
exercise-book) .  This  passes  round  the  class,  being  used  by 
each  boy  in  turn  for  one  whole  day,  in  place  of  his  ordin- 
ary exercise-book.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  the 
cahier  has  thus  passed  completely  round  the  class,  and 
contains  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  each  boy.  It  is  often 
asked  for  by  the  inspector.  For  it  provides  in  convenient 
compass  an  indication  both  of  all  the  written  work  that 
has  been  done  and  of  the  capacity  of  each  boy.  When  a 
boy  is  taking  his  turn  with  it,  he  cannot  fail  to  experience 
a  strong  impulse  to  do  his  best,  both  for  his  own  reputation 
and  for  that  of  the  class.  And  what  he  has  thus  produced 
can  be  used  as  a  standard  whereby  his  further  work  in  his 
own  particular  book  can  be  judged. 
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Lastly,  a  boy  may  be  induced  to  emulate  himself.  One 
means  of  securing  this  in  the  French  schools  is  the  cahier 
de  devoirs  mensuels  (monthly  exercise-book).  Each  boy 
has  one  of  these,  and  it  is  used  once  a  month  for  a  single 
exercise.  The  pages  are  numbered  with  printed  figures,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  a  bad  exercise  without  the 
fact  being  discovered.  As  the  months  and  years  pass,  there 
accumulates  a  collection  of  work  done  by  the  boy  at 
regular  intervals.  And,  if  the  boy  is  applying  himself  to 
his  work,  definite  progress  should  be  shown  throughout 
the  book.  For,  while  it  is  difficult  to  detect  progress  from 
day  to  day,  it  should  be  easy  to  discover  it  from  month  to 
month.  And  the  boy  is  thereby  encouraged  to  make  con- 
tinued efforts.  The  cahier  of  this  type  used  in  Lyons 
contains,  among  the  instructions  printed  on  the  cover,  the 
following  recommendations,  which  bring  out  still  more 
clearly  the  object  of  the  book  : — 

"  Child !  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  one  day  to 
look  upon  this  abridgment  of  your  school  life  without 
having  to  blush  !  It  is  not  indispensable  that  you  should 
be  one  of  the  first  pupils  in  the  class  ;  the  advantage  of  this 
book  is  precisely  not  to  compare  you  with  your  comrades, 
but  to  compare  you  with  yourself  at  different  stages.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  showing  whether  you  are  more  intel- 
ligent, more  clever,  more  learned  than  some  other  pupil, 
but  of  indicating  each  year,  each  month,  whether  you  are 
more  clever,  more  learned  than  you  were  some  time  before, 
whether  you  have  learned  to  do  better  to-day  than  you  did 
yesterday,  whether  you  will  try  to  do  better  still  to-morrow 
than  you  have  done  to-day." 

Another  means  of  stimulating  the  boy  to  emulate  himself 

is   sometimes   used   in   connection   with    the   fortnightly 

reports  which  many  schools  send  to  the  parents.     A  book 

for  a  whole  year's  reports  is  usually  printed.     In  some 

TO.  9 
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cases,  this  has  a  table  giving  a  summary  of  the  marks  for 
the  whole  period.  This  table  is  so  arranged  that  tht 
position  of  a  dot  shows  the  degree  of  excellence  attainec 

WHAT  I  HAVE  BEEN  WORTH  UP  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


Fig.  f>. 

each  fortnight.  Joining  the  dots  produces  a  "  curve," 
which  indicates  progress  or  retardation  according  as  it 
rises  or  falls.  These  records  can,  at  any  rate  in  the  upper 
classes,  be  made  by  the  pupils  themselves,  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  the  teacher.  Fig.  5  gives  a  part  of  the  actual 
record  of  a  good  pupil,  the  maximum  marks  obtainable 
being  30  each  fortnight. 

We  have  noted  that  the  innate  tendency  of  imitation 
co-operates  as  one  of  the  elements  in  emulation.  But  it 
has  far  more  extended  operations  on  its  own  account.  We 
shall  later  refer  to  its  immense  importance  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  skill  of  various  kinds.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, we  are  concerned  with  the  part  it  plays  in  securing 
application  in  general. 

Man's  "  whole  educability  and  in  fact  the  whole  history 
of  civilisation  depend  on  this  trait,  which  his  strong  ten- 
dencies to  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  acquisitiveness  reinforce. 
'  Humani  nikil  a  me  alienum  puto? l  is  the  motto  of  each 
individual  of  the  species ;  and  makes  him,  whenever  an- 
other individual  shows  a  power  or  superiority  of  any  kind, 
restless  until  he  can  exhibit  it  himself.  But  apart  from 
this  kind  of  imitation,  of  which  the  psychological  roots  are 
complex,  there  is  the  more  direct  propensity  to  speak  and 
walk  and  behave  like  others,  usually  without  any  conscious 
intention  of  so  doing.  And  there  is  the  imitative  tendency 
which  shows  itself  in  large  masses  of  men,  and  produces 
panics,  and  orgies,  and  frenzies  of  violence,  and  which  only 
the  rarest  individuals  can  actively  withstand.  This  sort 
of  imitativeness  is  possessed  by  man  in  common  with  other 
gregarious  animals,  and  is  an  instinct  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term,  being  a  blind  impulse  to  act  as  soon  as  a 
certain  perception  occurs.  It  is  particularly  hard  not  to 
imitate  gaping,  laughing,  or  looking  and  running  in  a 
certain  direction  if  we  see  others  doing  so." 2 

It  is  with  this  kind  of  imitation  that  we  are  concerned 
for  the  present.  This  spread  of  emotion  and  consequent 

1  "  I  esteem  nothing  human  as  misbecoming  to  me.'5 
*  James,  Principles  of  Psycholoyy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  408. 
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activity  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "  sympathy  of  numbers." 
What  we  often  call  the  "  tone  "  of  a  class  or  school  de 
pends  upon  it.     The  intelligent  teacher  knows  that  if  h 
can  obtain  the  right  attitude  from  the  majority  of  hi 
pupils,  the  others  are  likely  to  be  similarly  affected.     A 
boy  who  is  inclined  to  be  lazy  will  often  brighten  up  to 
his  work  when  placed  in  a  group  of  steady,  industrious 
comrades. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  a  marked  departu 
from  the  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  few  boys,  espe 
cially  if  those  individuals  have  strong  personalities,  ma, 
spread  to  many  of  the  others,  and  ultimately  affect  th 
whole  class.     Accordingly  the  teacher  endeavours  on  the 
one  hand  to  keep  the  majority  in  sympathy  with  him,  and 
on  the  other  to  concentrate   his  influence  on  the  one  or 
two  slack  members  of  the    class,   in  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  his  stronger  per- 
sonality. 

Some  young  teachers  fail  to  understand  the  true  posi- 
tion. They  think  that  by  wholesale  coercion  they  can  force 
the  whole  class  into  the  proper  attitude.  They  do  not  see 
that  they  are  running  the  risk  of  evoking  a  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, which,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  w< 
are  discussing,  may  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  class, 
and  turn  even  the  most  well-meaning  boys  into  enemies  of 
the  teacher's  authority.  The  teacher  should  always  be 
able  to  feel  that  he  has  the  bulk  of  the  class  largely  on  his 
side.  ' 

Lastly,  the  teacher,  in  his  attempts  to  get  application 
from  his  pupils,  appeals  to  the  sense  of  duty.  There  are 
many  names  for  this.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  moral 
sentiment,  or  conscience,  or  the  ambition  to  do  the  rujht. 
All  highly  educated  adults  feel  its  promptings  very  fre- 
quently. Every  person  who  knows  what  it  is  to  overcome 
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temptation  has  had  times  when  he  has  applied  himself  to 
something  or  taken  some  course  of  action  against  all  other 
inclinations  but  the  desire  to  do  his  duty.  This  sense  of 
duty  is  not  usually  very  strong  in  the  young.  It  develops, 
however,  with  developing  self-consciousness  ;  it  may  be  said 
gradually  to  take  the  place  and  the  functions  of  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  which  are  usually  necessary  to 
assist  young  children  to  do  their  duty.  Note,  however, 
that  whereas  rewards  and  punishments  are  externally 
produced,  this  sense  of  duty  is  an  internal  growth. 
As  it  develops,  the  individual  has  less  and  less  need 
of  governance  from  without ;  he  becomes  largely  a  self- 
governing  creature.  But  what  is  this  sense  of  duty,  and 
how  is  it  developed  ?  We  shall  be  able  to  answer  this 
question  better  after  a  few  further  considerations  of  school 
work. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  while  the  various  forces 
which  we  have  been  considering  may  conspire  from  irithout 
the  subject  to  produce  application,  there  are  also  forces 
acting  from  within  the  subject.  In  other  words,  there  is 
always  some  direct,  underived  interest  in  the  subject  itself. 
As  we  have  already  noted,  it  is  only  when  immediate  spon- 
taneous attention  flags  that  voluntary  attention,  which, 
of  course,  is  produced  by  deriving  interest  from  sources 
external  to  the  subject  in  hand,  has  to  be  called  in  to 
assist.  But  even  in  such  cases  the  two  co-operate.  Vol- 
untary attention  can  only  secure  an  attack,  or  a  series  of 
repeated  attacks.  It  cannot  carry  through  the  business 
unaided.  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  voluntary  attention 
sustained  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  What  is 
called  sustained  voluntary  attention  is  a  repetition  of  suc- 
cessive efforts  which  bring  back  the  topic  to  mind.  The 
topic  once  brought  back,  if  a  congenial  one,  develops  ;  and 
if  its  development  is  interesting  it  engages  the  attention 
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passively  for  a  time.  Dr.  Carpenter  .  .  .  described  the 
stream  of  thought,  once  entered,  as  '  bearing  him  along.' 
This  passive  interest  may  be  short  or  long.  As  soon  as  it 
Hags,  the  attention  is  diverted  by  some  irrelevant  thing, 
and  then  a  voluntary  effort  may  bring  it  back  to  the  topic 
again ;  and  so  on,  under  favourable  conditions,  for  hours 
together/'  ' 

To  complete  this  revision  of  the  kinds  of  attention,  it- 
may  be  repeated  that  what  we  have  called  enforced  at- 
tention also  co-operates.  In  other  words,  there  must  be 
continual  change  in  the  object  attended  to.  Thus,  "it 
is  not  an  identical  object  in  the  psychological  sense,  but 
a  succession  of  mutually  related  objects  forming  an  iden- 
tical topic  only,  upon  which  the  attention  is  fixed.  No 
one  can  possibly  attend  continuously  to  an  object  that  does 
not  client  [i  c.^ 

We  have  already  seen  that  certain  innate  tendencies  can 
be  aroused  by  the  subjects  themselves,  involving  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  direct,  underived  interest  in  the  work. 
Among  these  tendencies,  the  instinct  of  curiosity  and  the 
love  of  activity  have  been  referred  to,  and  some  instances 
of  their  working  have  been  given.  As  a  further  example 
we  may  mention  the  collecting  instinct.  Children  love  to 
collect  specimens,  pictures,  stamps,  and  so  forth.  If  this 
tendency  is  indulged,  it  will  go  far  to  increase  the  child's 
interest  in  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  e.g.  nature 
study,  history,  and  geography.  Thus,  Dr.  C.  E.  Moss 
writes  :— 

"  When  the  pupils  are  studying  trees  let  them  retain 
some  of  the  specimens.  Let  different  pupils  confine  their 
attentions  in  this  department  to  one  particular  tree.  Let 
one  retain  specimens  of  oak,  another  of  ash,  another  of 

1  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I. ,  p.  420. 
a  Op.  cit.,  pp.  420-1. 
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beech,  and  so  on  for  the  common  and  accessible  trees  near 
the  school.  Let  the  specimens  illustrate  particular  points, 
such  as  twigs  in  winter,  twigs  in  late  spring,  unfolding 
buds,  and  let  the  various  parts  be  gummed  on  cardboard 
in  proper  order.  Let  some  complete  sets  be  mounted  on 
large  sheets  of  cardboard,  and  let  these  be  hung  on  the 
school  walls.  Let  other  complete  sets  remain  untouched 
and,  put  in  boxes  without  lock  and  key,  be  accessible  at 
all  times.  Then  will  the  school  museum  be  started,  and 
be  in  a  fair  way  for  success.  .  .  .  Other  examples  of  col- 
lections are  :  specimens  illustrating  the  dispersal  of  fruits 
and  seeds  by  the  wind ;  twigs  of  plants  with  thorns  and 
prickles  ;  kinds  of  leaves  ;  cornfield  weeds  in  various  stages 
of  growth  ;  injurious  insects  in  various  stages  of  their  life- 
history,  with  specimens  of  the  crops  on  which  they  feed. 
All  collections  should  be  accompanied  by  written  verbal 
explanations,  and  by  illustrative  sketches.  The  aim 
should  be  to  have  not  a  large  collection  but  one  which  the 
collector  understands.  Such  collections  not  merely  do  no 
harm,  but  they  possess  an  educational  value  in  themselves. 
They  also  turn  to  good  account  certain  inherent  traits  in 
the  characters  of  children  which  no  amount  of  either  teach- 
ing or  preaching  will  ever  eradicate."  T 

Dr.  Moss  goes  on  to  tell  us,  "  Children  like  this  kind  of 
work."  This,  however,  is  not  an  additional  piece  of  infor- 
mation. It  is  only  a  terse  way  of  stating  the  same  thing 
as  that  conveyed  by  the  last  sentence  of  our  long  quota- 
tion. When  we  say  that  a  person  likes  something,  we 
mean  that  the  thing  in  question  satisfies,  i.e.  provides 
suitable  exercise  for,  some  of  the  tendencies  or  wants  of 
his  nature. 

But,  some  will  say,  to  like  a  thing  means  that  it  gives 

1  Welton's  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  Chapter  on  ' '  The 
Teaching  of  Natural  History." 
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one  pleasure.  This,  however,  is  not  inconsistent  with  our 
first  meaning.  For  pleasure  is  produced  by  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  wants  or  tendencies.  A  person  enjoys  a  dinner 
when  he  has  a  good  appetite  or  want  for  it.  To  force  the 
same  meal  upon  him,  however,  when  he  has  no  desire 
whatever  for  it  would  cause  him  more  or  less  pain.  A  boy 
who  has  developed  that  system  of  tendencies  which  we  call  a 
love  of  cricket  will  derive  much  pleasure  from  a  game.  But 
another  boy,  who  for  various  reasons  has  not  developed  a 
love  of  the  game,  will  be  more  or  less  bored  by  it.  To 
detain  the  former  boy  in  school  when  he  is  looking  forward 
to  a  game  of  cricket  would  cause  much  pain,  and  hence  be 
a  great  punishment.  For,  while  the  satisfaction  of  a  cona- 
tion or  desire  is  agreeable,  the  checking  of  it  is  disagree- 
able. To  detain  the  second  boy  might  be  equally  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  For  he  might  have  proposed  to  himself 
some  other  occupation  which  he  liked  as  much  as  the  other 
boy  desired  cricket.  But,  if  he  were  looking  forward  to 
nothing  in  particular,  his  detention  would  not  be  such  a 
great  punishment  to  him.  It  is  thus  a  serious  mistake 
for  the  teacher  to  suppose  that  the  same  treatment  meted 
out  to  two  boys  will  produce  the  same  amount  of  pleasure 
or  pain. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  cases  of  pleasure  and 
pain  depend  respectively  on  satisfied  and  thwarted  cona- 
tions. A  boy  might  be  punished  with  the  cane,  or 
rewarded  with  a  sweet.  In  the  former  case,  although 
some  amount  of  pain  may  be  due  to  the  disgrace,  i.e.  to 
the  wounding  of  his  pride  (thwarting  the  instinct  of  self- 
display),  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  sensations 
he  experiences  are  painful,  and  this  pain  does  not  depend 
on  the  existence  of  any  tendency.  Similarly  with  the 
sweet.  A  little  boy  who  receives  such  a  present  from  his 
teacher  may  derive  some  pleasure  from  the  distinction  con- 
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ferred  on  him,  i.e.  his  instinct  of  self-display  may  be  satis- 
fied. But,  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  sensations  derived 
from  sucking  the  sweet  are  distinctly  agreeable  to  most 
boys,  independently  of  any  particular  tendencies  they  may 
have. 

Now,  although  all  cases  of  pleasure  or  pain  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  satisfaction  or  thwarting  of  conations,  they 
all  give  rise  to  one.  Pleasure,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
always  arouses  a  striving  for  more ;  and  pain  always 
determines  aversion.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that 
the  conations  so  aroused  will  always  get  their  way.  There 
may  be  other,  more  powerful,  desires  overriding  them. 
Thus  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  the  result  of  a  railway 
accident  may  overcome  aversion  from  the  painful  sights 
witnessed. 

When,  therefore,  any  tendency  is  aroused  and  satisfied, 
the  pleasure  produced  augments  the  interest  in  the  object 
dealt  with  by  the  additional  conation  which  it  produces. 
"  Thus,  when  we  are  reading  an  interesting  story,  the 
pleasure  arising  at  each  new  unfolding  of  the  plot  incites 
attention  for  the  next  stage.  At  the  same  time  the 
couative  activity  itself  is  producing  pleasure,  not  only 
indirectly  by  carrying  on  the  attention  to  new  agreeable 
objects,  but — when  the  conditions  of  a  good  story  and  of 
a  reasonably  clear  style  are  satisfied — in  a  conscious- 
ness of  successful  activity.  Feeling  (i.e.  pleasure  in  this 
case)  and  conative  activity  thus  interact  in  all  interested 
attention." 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  matter  somewhat 
thoroughly  in  order  to  deal  with  certain  misconceptions 
which  have  arisen  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  doctrine 
which  bids  us  to  make  lessons  as  interesting  as  possible. 
Some  appear  to  have  thought  that  this  implies  a  "  sugar- 
coating  "  of  all  lessons.  This  is  not  a  new  idea.  Thus 
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two  centuries  ago  Matthew  Prior  wrote  as  follows  wit 
respect  to  the  teaching  of  reading  :— 

"  To  Master  John  the  English  maid 
A  hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread, 
And  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name  he  eats  the  letter  ; 
Proceeding  thus  with  vast  delight, 
He  spells  and  gnaAys  from  left  to  right." 

Now,  while  we  cannot  afford  to  despise  anything  whic 
contributes   pleasure   to   our   lessons,   we   cannot    for 
moment  admit  that  the  tendency  to  seek  pleasure  is  the 
only  factor  in  what  we  call  interest.     It  is  not  even  th 
dominant  factor. 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  case  of  a  boy  trying  to  make  a  to 
air-ship.  Every  step  in  the  construction  is  of  interest 
him,  because  it  leads  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire,  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  He  nails  and  pastes,  not 
because  nailing  and  pasting  are  in  themselves  delightful, 
but  because  without  nailing  and  pasting  the  air-ship  can- 
not be  made.  Does  he  desist  because  he  bruises  his 
fingers  with  the  hammer  or  cuts  them  with  knife  or  saw  ? 
Does  a  first  failure  daunt  him,  or  does  he  start  again  to 
repair  his  mistake  ?  Does  he,  in  fact,  bother  his  hea 
about  the  quality  of  the  sensations  he  is  experiencing  ?  "  l 

We  see,  then,   that,  although  pleasure  and  pain  have 
some   influence,    they    do   not   constitute    the    dominant 
factor  in  what  we  call  interest.     "  Interest  that  is  educ 
tionally   valuable   is  not  that  which  pleases  and  amuse 
(though  a  little  such  interest  is  helpful,  especially  with 
young  children),  but  that  kind  of  interest  which  causes 
effort  to  be  put  forth  in  order  to  satisfy  the  hunger  for 
knowledge." 

1  Welton,  The  Psychology  of  Education,  pp.  188-9. 
-  Kirkpatrick,  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study,  p.  176. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  a  thoroughly  interesting  lesson  is 
just  over.  "If  we  ask  one  of  the  most  attentive  pupils 
whether  he,  enjoyed  the  lesson,  he  will  probably  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  There  was  evidently  a  pleasurable 
character  in  the  lesson  as  it  affected  the  majority  of  the 
pupils.  .  .  .  But  if  we  examine  the  matter  a  little  more 
closely,  we  shall  find  that  much  of  the  pleasure  did  not 
exist  in  the  first  place,  and  lead  to  attention,  but  was 
rather  a  by-product  of  it.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  boy  to 
introspect,  he  would  probably  declare  that  to  a  large 
extent  he  did  not  attend  because  the  lesson  was  pleasant, 
but  he  found  it  pleasant  in  attending.  The  pleasure  in 
(jiiestion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tendencies  are  aroused  by 
the  ideas  suggested  in  the  lesson,  and  find  congenial 
exercise  in  connection  with  them."  l  At  the  same  time, 
the  pleasure  produced  in  the  way  described  (as  well  as 
any  other  pleasure,  if  such  there  be)  conspires,  by  virtue 
of  the  universal  law  to  go  on  with  anything  that  is  agree- 
able, to  arouse  still  more  attention. 

It  should  be  fairly  obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader  that 
the  boundary  between  11011- voluntary  and  voluntary  atten- 
tion, or,  to  use  the  terms  which  seem  preferable,  between 
i in  mediate  spontaneous  attention  and  derived  spontaneous 
attention,  cannot  be  absolutely  fixed.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  say  how  far  a  given  tendency  is  inherently  bound  up 
with  the  subject  and  how  far  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
separate  interest  for  the  sake  of  which  the  subject  is 
attacked.  The  distinction  is  only  a  rough  one.  The  great- 
thing  for  the  teacher  to  concern  himself  about  is  that 
sufficient  and  sufficiently  strong  tendencies  are  aroused  to 
secure  a  keen  attack  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

Now,  when  a  subject  has  been  taught  for  some  time, 

1  Dumville,  The  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  p.  346. 
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the  result  is  a  very  complex  organisation  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  body  of  associated 
and  variously  interrelated  ideas.  This  body  is  continually 
being  added  to  as  instruction  in  the  subject  proceeds. 
But,  in  addition,  since  various  tendencies  have  been 
repeatedly  aroused  in  connection  with  these  ideas,  strong 
associations  have  been  forged  between  the  body  of  ideas 
on  the  one  hand  and  these  conative  tendencies  on  the 
other.  Whenever  the  subject  recurs  to  mind,  there  is  a 
more  or  less  definite  revival  of  the  mental  attitude  consti 
tuted  by  these  tendencies,  and  by  the  emotional  stale 
which  in  many  cases  accompany  them.  The  individual  in 
question  lias  formed  the  habit  of  falling  into  a  certain 
mood  or  posture  whenever  the  matter,  in  vague  whole  or 
in  part,  claims  his  attention. 

Such  a  complex  organisation  may  be  called  a  sentiment. 
And  sentiments  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes. 
If  the  dominant  tendencies  which  have  been  repeatedly 
aroused  are  towards  the  subject,  i.e.  if  such  tendencies  as 
curiosity,  self-display  and  emulation,  the  love  of  activity 
and  of  play,  have  been  frequently  aroused  and  satisfied,  so 
that  the  experiences  as  a  whole  have  been  pleasant,  and 
have  hence  evoked  the  general  tendency  for  pleasure,  the 
sentiment  may  be  called  one  of  liking  or  love  for  the  sub- 
ject. If,  however,  the  dominant  tendencies  which  have 
been  aroused  have  been  away  from  the  subject,  i.e.  if  such 
tendencies  as  fear,  disgust,  anger,  and  self-abasement 
have  been  frequently  called  out,  so  that  the  experiences  as 
a  whole  have  been  painful,  and  have  consequently  evoked 
very  frequently  the  general  tendency  to  avoid  pain,  the 
sentiment  may  be  called  one  of  dislike  or  hatred  of  the 
subject. 

The  teacher  should,  as  far  as  possible,  by  his  selection 
of  matter  and  by  his  methods  of  teaching,  endeavour  to 
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create  sentiments  of  liking  for  the  subjects  which  he 
teaches.  And  he  should  consider  among  his  "  subjects  " 
not  merely  various  branches  of  information,  but  various 
departments  of  conduct.  The  pupils  should  be  brought 
to  love  honesty,  industry,  perseverance,  regularity,  punctu- 
ality, and  obedience.  Some  amount  of  instruction,  in  the 
way  of  stories  and  other  literature,  may  be  helpful  here. 
But  the  habits  formed  must  not  only  be  habits  of  thought 
and  emotion :  habits  of  doing  the  necessary  things  under 
the  appropriate  circumstances  must  above  all  be  fostered. 

At  the  same  time,  sentiments  of  hatred  of  all  that  is 
mean  and  low  should  be  developed.  This  work,  of  course, 
is  not  to  be  separated  from  that  already  referred  to.  In 
acquiring  a  love  of  right  conduct,  and  practising  it,  the 
boys  are  thereby  and  therein  learning  to  hate  evil  ways 
and  to  shun  them. 

Sentiments  such  as  we  have  described  are  the  highest 
forms  of  interest.  They  are  organised,  fixed,  habitual 
interests,  as  distinct  from  the  sporadic,  unsettled  interests 
which  depend  on  the  tendencies  of  the  moment,  and 
which  characterise  the  period  of  infancy.  It  is  the  de- 
velopment of  such  organisations  as  these  that  Herbartiau 
educationists  desiderate  when  they  speak  of  the  necessity 
of  creating  a  "  many-sided  interest." 

Now  over,  and  to  some  extent  including,  all  these  senti- 
ments there  develops  a  great,  comprehensive  sentiment, 
which  thus  affects  and  is  affected  by  all  the  others.  This 
has  been  called  by  McDougall,  one  of  our  best  authorities 
on  these  matters,  the  self-regarding  sentiment.  Its  "  ob- 
ject "  is  ever  more  or  less  present  with  us,  and  is  usually 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  world  to  each  of  us. 
For  it  is  oneself.  In  the  early  stages  of  life  this  senti- 
ment, if  sentiment  it  may  yet  be  called,  is  very  crude  and 
fragmentary.  On  its  ideational  side,  it  is  little  more  than 
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an  awareness  of  a  being  to  be  satisfied  in  various  ways. 
And  on  its  conative  side,  it  consists  principally  of  the 
more  egoistic  or  self-centred  tendencies,  such  as  acquisi- 
tion, feeding,  and  play.  The  conduct  which  is  thereby 
dictated  can  scarcely  be  called  moral.  A  person  cannot 
be  said  to  act  morally  until  he  recognises  his  obligations 
to  others,  and  is  influenced  thereby.  Moral  conduct  is  in 
fact  social  conduct. 

But,  as  time  goes  on,  the  child  gains  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  himself.  He  does  this  by  coining  into  closer  and  more 
intricate  relations  with  the  persons  and  things  around 
him.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  full  self- 
consciousness  can  only  be  developed  in  close  connection 
with  social  consciousness.  A  human  being  is  not  an 
independent  unit.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre  or  meet- 
ing point  of  a  large  number  of  connecting  threads.  And, 
if  we  take  away  those  threads,  he  largely  disappears  with 
them.  Thus  Aristotle  called  man  a  iroXinKov  (MOV — a 
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political  or  social  animal. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  child  should  realise 
to  the  full  his  relations  to  others — not  merely  his  rights, 
but  his  obligations.  He  will  be  greatly  helped  in  doing 
this  by  living  in  a  well  constituted  society — at  home,  at 
school,  and  in  the  circle  of  his  additional  acquaintances. 
And  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  by  personal  experience 
may  well  be  judiciously  extended,  clarified,  and  deepened 
by  instruction  and  reading  of  good  literature.  Moral 
instruction  bears  the  same  relation  to  what  we  learn  of 
our  duties  in  the  course  of  our  daily  experience  of  life  as 
the  instruction  in  any  other  subject  with  respect  to  things 
which  we  cannot  observe  for  ourselves  bears  to  what  we 
learn  by  direct  observation.  In  every  subject  we  must 
first  gain  a  number  of  basal  ideas  by  our  own  observation, 
and  we  can  then  have  our  knowledge  extended  to  cover 
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portions  of  the  field  which  we  cannot  directly  observe,  our 
basal  ideas  being  used  in  the  process. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  our  duties.  Many  an 
individual  has  had  to  admit :  video  meliora  proboque, 
deteriora  sequor.1  Such  statements  as  these  have  often 
been  used  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  moral  instruction. 
Mere  moral  instruction,  without  any  additional  educative 
efforts,  may  be  of  little  value.  Such  is  the  case,  perhaps, 
in  the  French  schools,  in  which  moral  instruction  has  been 
introduced  as  a  definite  subject  of  the  curriculum. 

"  The  purely  theoretical  character  of  this  teaching  is 
sometimes  made  painfully  evident.  Let  us  take  truthful- 
ness as  an  example.  After  a  lesson  on  this  subject  in  the 
morning,  one  will  hear  the  teacher  question  a  boy  with 
unconcealed  distrust,  and  then,  being  dissatisfied  with  his 
reply,  exclaim  :  '  He  is  lying  !  He  is  always  lying,'  pro- 
ceeding forthwith  with  the  lesson  in  hand  as  it'  nothing 
had  happened." 

There  must  not  only  be  moral  instruction,  but  moral 
training.  In  addition  to  communicating  ideas  of  right 
conduct,  the  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  the  "  hearts  "  of 
the  boys  are  touched.  In  other  words,  he  must  evoke  the 
necessary  tendencies,  with  their  accompanying  emotions, 
must  see  that  these  tendencies  exercise  themselves  by  pro- 
ducing actions,  and  that  these  actions,  being  often  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  invariably  repeated,  give  rise  to  strong 
habits.  If  the  requisite  emotional  and  conative  disposi- 
tions are  thus  aroused,  and  strengthened  by  habit-forma- 
tion, the  moral  instruction  which  is  given  will  fall  on 
fruitful  soil.  We  may,  indeed,  carry  the  war  into  the 

1  "I  see  the  better  things  and  approve  of  them,  yet  I  follow  the 
worse." 

3  Dumville,  Article  on  "  The  French  Elementary  Teacher  "  in 
The  Practical  Teacher,  August  1906. 
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camp  of  those  who  object  to  moral  instruction,  and  point 
out  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  eager  to  do  right :  one 
must  know  which  is  the  right  course. 

"  Evil  is  wrought 
By  want  of  thought, 
As  well  as  want  of  heart." 

How  is  this  "  training  of  the  heart  "  to  be  carried  on  ? 
We  have  already  seen  that  by  living  in  a  well  constituted 
community  the  child  will  gain  much.  If  he  is  well 
supplied  by  nature  with  the  necessary  tendencies,  his 
gregarious  instinct  will  press  him  to  seek  the  society  o 
his  fellows.  But,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  tha 
society,  he  will  have  to  adapt  himself  to  it.  He  will 
acquire  many  ways  of  right  conduct  by  imitation  of  those 
around  him,  scholars  and  comrades  as  well  as  teachers 
and  parents,  and  his  tendencies  to  self-display  and  emula- 
tion will  also  inspire  him  to  do  much  that  is  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  i.e.  which  is  right. 

But,  with  most  children,  such  tendencies  as  we  have 
mentioned  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  all  the 
conduct  which  is  desirable.  The  requirements  of  the 
community  have  to  be  brought  home  to  them  at  times  in 
more  forcible  fashion.  The  instinct  of  fear  and  the 
tendency  to  seek  pleasure  and  to  avoid  pain  have  to  be 
appealed  to.  In  other  words,  some  amount  of  punish- 
ment and  reward  is  necessary,  both  to  make  them  feel 
more  definitely  their  obligations  and  to  press  them  to  the 
discharge  of  them.  If  discreetly  used,  these  agencies  may 
gradually  develop  an  attitude  of  self-abasement  or  self- 
sacrifice  in  face  of  the  requirements  of  the  community 
which  will  ultimately  so  moralise  the  self-regarding 
sentiment  that  it  will  be  able  to  take  over  the  reins  of 
government  itself,  supplying  motives  for  right  con- 
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duct  which  largely  replace  those  produced  by  external  com- 
pulsion. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  refer  in  detail  to  all  the  agencies 
which  will  conspire  to  this  moralisation  of  the  self-regard- 
ing sentiment.  One,  however,  must  have  special  mention. 
It  is  religion.  The  boy  who  has  really  been  brought  to 
feel  that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  and  that  we  are  members 
one  of  another,  will  have  his  duties  so  transfigured  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  live  largely  on  the  low  plane 
of  self-centred  indulgence. 

We  have  now  answered  the  question  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  such  terms  as  the  moral  sentiment,  the  sense  of 
duty,  or  conscience.  By  them  we  mean  the  moralised 
self -regard  ing  sentiment,  the  nature  and  development 
of  which  we  have  briefly  traced.  As  this  develops,  the 
child  will  begin  to  face  tasks  which  are  neither  very 
interesting  in  themselves  nor  infused  with  interest  from 
any  other  particular  source.  The  chief  interest  will  be  the 
desire  to  do  right.  Attention  or  application  such  as  this 
is  the  highest  type  of  voluntary  attention.  It  deserves, 
indeed,  a  special  name,  and  may  be  called  volitional 
attention.  Whenever  the  moralised  self -regard  ing  senti- 
ment intervenes  in  this  way  to  override  the  promptings  of 
lower  sentiments  or  instincts  we  may  call  the  act  an  act 
of  volition.  This,  too,  is  what  is  meant  by  self-control  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  We  often  feel  it  to  be  a 
great  effort.  But,  if  it  is  frequently  performed,  and  with 
invariable  success,  it  becomes,  like  all  other  invariably 
repeated  acts,  habitual. 

"  In  this  way  the  self  comes  to  rule  supreme  over  con- 
duct, the  individual  is  raised  above  moral  conflict ;  he 
attains  character  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  a  completely 
generalised  will,  and  exhibits  to  the  world  that  finest  flower 
of  moral  growth,  serenity.  His  struggles  are  no  longer 
TG.  10 
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moral  conflicts,  but   are   intellectual  efforts   to   discove 
what  is  most  worth  doing,  what  is  most  right  for   hi 
to  do." ' 

It  may  not  be  given  to  the  teacher  to  see  his  pupils 
arrive  fully  at  this  highest  stage,  but  a  sight  of  the  goal 
should  be  a  great  inspiration  to  him. 

"  Who  aimeth  at  the  sky  shoots  higher  far 
Than  he  who  means  a  tree." 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  show  that,  if  the  pupil 
is  induced  to  learn  by  proper  means,  much  moral  training 
will   go   on   incidentally.     With    the    whole   question   o 
moral  training,  however,  we  shall  deal  more  fully  in  late 
chapters. 

QUESTIONS   ON   CHAPTER  V. 


1.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  person's  interest  in  a 
certain  subject  is  a  derived  one  ?     Give  examples. 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  punishment  on  a  child  ?     What  are  the 
evils  of  excessive  punishment ''. 

3.  What  are  the  effects  of   praise  and  of    blame  on  a  child? 
Which  of  them  should  a  teacher  try  to  use  the  more  frequently  ? 
Give  reasons. 

4.  Why  is  it  not  advisable  to  have  a  fixed  system  of  pains  an 
penalties  for  breaches  of  discipline  ? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  instinctive  tendencies 
Describe  one  of  these  at  length,  and  show  how  it  can  be  used  i 
education. 

6.  What  is  the  moral  sentiment  or  conscience  ?     Trace  briefly  its 
development. 

7.  How  can  moral  instruction  improve  the  character  of  a  child  ? 
Point  out  its  limitations. 


1  McDougall,  Social  Psychology,  pp.  262-3, 
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8.  What  motives  should  a  teacher  appeal  to  in  stimulating  his 
pupils  to  work?     How  does  the  age  of  the  pupils  enter  into  this 
question  ? 

9.  In  writing  or  supervising  the  terminal  reports  or  characters 
of  pupils,  what  are  the  chief  considerations  that  should  guide  a 
headmaster ''. 

10.  In  teaching  an  infant  class,  how  far  would  you  rely  on  the 
principle  of  rewards  and  punishments  ?     What  would  be  the  nature 
of  these  aids  ? 

11.  How  does  the  obedience  yielded  by  a  child  in  school  differ 
from  the  obedience  of  an  adult  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  how  can  the  teacher  develop  one  into  the  other  ? 

12.  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  are  instructed  to  consider  the  degree 
of  interest  the  children  show  in  their  work,  when  they  have  to 
judge  the  discipline  of  a  school.     Show  why  this  is  properly  con- 
sidered as  an  essential  feature  in  the  discipline  of  a  school. 


CH  A  IT  Kit    VI. 


OBJECT    TEACHING   AND    THE    TEACHING    OF 

SKILL.— I. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Teaching  as  Telling"  it  was  pointed 
out  that  for  each  of  the  words  which  the  teacher  uses  the 
pupil  must  have  an  idea,  which  is  aroused  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  a  strong  association  lias  been  formed  between  the 
word  and  its  meaning.  "  Ideas  are  not  a  portable  com- 
modity which  can  be  transferred  from  book  or  tongue  to 
brain.'' l 

Fortunately  for  the  business  of  education,  a  very  large 
number  of  these  ideas  are  acquired  by  the  child  indepen- 
dently of  definite  instruction  by  teacher  or  parent.  If  the 
child  learnt  only  what  his  elders  definitely  plan  to  teach 
him,  his  knowledge  would  be  of  a  very  fragmentary  nature. 
But  since  some  of  these  ideas  are  acquired  in  school,  it 
behoves  the  teacher  to  inquire  how  they  are  obtained,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  in  fur- 
thering the  process.  The  teacher,  indeed,  has  not  only  to 
tell,  and  to  see  that  what  he  tells  is  remembered :  he  has 
also  to  ensure  that  the  child  acquires  while  in  school  many 
ideas  which  cannot  be  told  and  which  ordinary  casual 
experience  would  not  cause  to  arise. 

Now  the  simplest  ideas,  and  those  which  the  higher 
animals  acquire  in  some  degree  as  well  as  man,  are  ideas 

1  Findlay,  Principles  of  Class  Teaching,  p.  282. 
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of  concrete  persons  and  things.  These  may  be  called 
concrete  ideas,  to  distinguish  them  from  abstract  ideas,  with 
which  we  shall  later  deal.  They  are  more  frequently  called 
inirffc.nlnf  and  generic  ideas.  The  word  particular  is  used 
when  the  idea  is  of  some  particular  person  or  thing,  e.g. 
Hyde  Pork:  the  word  generic,  when  a  person  or  thing  of 
the  same  kind  as  others  we  have  seen  is  recognised  as 
such,  e.g.  any  park. 

As  we  have  already  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter 
just  referred  to,  the  child  obtains  his  first  concrete  ideas 
by  actual  experience  of  the  objects.  But  what  does  this 
experience  involve  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  involves,  in  the 
case  of  normal  children,  the  seeing  of  the  objects.  When 
an  object  comes  before  the  eyes  of  a  young  baby,  rays  of 
light  from  it  enter  the  eyes,  affect  chemically  the  retina  at 
the  back  of  each  eye,  and  give  rise  to  an  excitation  which 
passes  along  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain.  Here 
certain  nerve  colls  are  excited,  and  the  child  has  sensations 
of  sight.  ]>tit  }»•  <!<»•*  ant  *<>i'  mi  ohjfcf  ln'forc  him.  If 
what  wo  have  dosrril><>d  were  all  that  took  place,  the  child 
would  merely  havo  a  vague  sentience.  It  would  be  similar 
to  the  experience  which  even  an  adult  sometimes  has  for 
about  a  second  when  waking  up  in  the  morning  in  a 
lighted  room.  For  a  moment  there  is  nothing  but  a  hazy 
awareness. 

But  the  nerve  cells  of  sight  are  congenitally  connected 
by  means  of  fibres  with  other  nerve  cells.  These  cells  may 
be  called  motor  nerve  cells.  They  have  long  fibres  by 
means  of  which  excitations  can  be  conveyed  to  certain 
muscles,  causing  the  latter  to  move.  This  is  what  actually 
occurs  when  the  excitations  of  the  nerve  cells  of  sight  are 
transmitted  to  the  motor  cells.  The  child  moves  his  eyes, 
and  perhaps  reaches  out  his  hand  towards  the  object. 
Now  the  muscles  are  also  supplied  with  sensory  fibres,  i.e. 
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fibres  which,  like  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  carry  exci- 
tations inwards,  towards  the  brain.  Not  only  the  muscles, 
but  their  tendons  and  the  smooth  surfaces  of  all  joints  are 
supplied  with  the  endings  of  such  fibres,  and  by  this  means 
all  movements  give  rise  to  sensations.  These  sensations 
are  called  kinaesthetic  or  muscular  sensations,  or  they  may 
be  called  sensations  of  movement.  They  are  much  vaguer 
than  our  sight  sensations.  But  they  are  nevertheless  of 
great  importance.  It  is  by  their  means  that  we  know  when 
we  are  moving,  even  when  we  cannot  see  or  feel  anything. 

When  the  child  moves,  he  gets  new  and  different  sen- 
sations of  sight.  Further,  if  his  hand  reaches  the  object, 
he  obtains  sensations  of  quite  a  different  kind.  For  the 
skin  is  also  supplied  with  sensory  nerve  endings.  These 
new  sensations  are  often  called  tactual  sensations,  or  sen- 
sations of  touch.  But  there  are  really  four  kinds.  We 
have  sensations  of  touch  proper  or  pressure,  sensations  of 
heat,  sensations  of  cold,  and,  if  the  object  is  rough  or 
sharp  and  is  pressed  hard,  sensations  of  smarting.  When 
we  touch  anything,  we  usually  get  sensations  of  the  first 
kind  intermingled  with  one  or  more  of  the  others. 

But  the  child  may  not  only  touch  the  object,  he  may 
grasp  it  and  move  it.  If  it  is  a  rattle,  it  will  emit  a  sound, 
and  the  child  will  get  sensations  of  hearing.  Or  the  child 
may  carry  the  object  to  his  mouth.  In  this  case  he  will 
obtain  new  tactual  sensations,  on  account  of  the  lips  and 
tongue  being  touched.  And  if  the  object  is  a  soluble  sub- 
stance, as  a  piece  of  sugar,  he  will  obtain  in  addition 
sensations  of  taste.  Some  substances  also  give  off  very 
minute  particles  of  themselves,  which,  entering  the  nose 
and  being  carried  into  the  upper  region  of  it  by  sniffing, 
lead  to  the  excitation  of  other  nerve  cells,  and  so  cause 
sensations  of  smell. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  child's  first  sensation,  due  to  the 
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presence  of  an  object,  leads  through  movement  to  other 
sensations.  But  we  have  learnt  that,  when  certain  nerve 
cells  are  excited  immediately  after  others,  paths  of  associ- 
ation are  formed  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  When, 
therefore,  the  child  is  again  in  presence  of  the  object,  and 
receives  a  sensation  similar  to  the  one  he  started  with  on 
the  first  occasion,  the  same  nerve  cells  being  affected,  the 
excitation  spreads  through  the  association  paths  now  in 
existence  to  the  cells  involved  previously  in  the  other  sen- 
sations which  were  received.  The  excitation  of  these  cells 
is  not  so  intense  as  it  was  on  the  previous  occasion,  when 
they  were  excited  from  without  by  the  stimulation  of  the 
sense  organs.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  very  faint  indeed,  if 
such  an  experience  as  we  have  traced  has  occurred  only 
once  beforehand.  For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an  associ- 
ation is  not  usually  very  strong  after  only  one  passage  of 
an  impulse  through  the  connecting  fibres.  The  whole  ex- 
perience in  question  may  have  to  be  repeated  many  times 
before  strong  associations  are  formed.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  such  associations  are  made.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  mere  sight  of  the  object  is  sufficient  to  recall 
traces  of  the  experiences  previously  involved  in  actively 
dealing  with  it.  These  traces  do  not  come  up  seriatim,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  original  sensations  which  they  now 
represent.  They  arise  together,  and  are  so  fused  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  a  "boiled  down  residue"  of  past  active 
experience.  It  is  this  product  of  past  experiences  gained 
in  actively  dealing  with  the  object,  or  with  objects  more 
or  less  similar  to  it,  which,  fusing  with  the  actual  sensation 
of  sight  now  obtained  by  itself,  transfigures  it,  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  a  vague  awareness,  but  has  a  meaning.  In 
other  words,  the  child  now  sees  an  object  before  him,  or,  to 
use  technical  language,  he  perceives  instead  of  merely 
sensing. 
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Such  processes  as  we  have  described  are  continually 
occurring  throughout  the  early  months  and  years  of  the 
child's  life.  And  the  associations  become  so  strong  that 
all  the  nerve  cells  involved  in  each  case  become  organised 
into  a  system  the  whole  of  which  is  excited  as  a  unit  when 
any  part  receives  an  impulse,  whether  from  within  the 
brain,  by  virtue  of  some  other  association  path,  or  from 
without,  by  reason  of  the  stimulation  of  a  sense  organ. 
It  is  to  be  added  that  the  parts  of  the  brain  concerned 
with  any  conative  and  emotional  states  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  experiences  must  also  be  included  in  the 
system.  We  may  call  such  a  system  a  disposition.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  close  association  involved, 
giving  it  the  name  complication.1 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  we  do  not  have  per- 
ception only  by  sight.  Sound  sensations,  for  instance, 
also  call  up  traces  of  the  other  sensations  we  have  received 
during  our  dealings  with  the  objects  concerned.  Thus, 
the  baby  may  brighten  up  when  he  hears  the  sound  of  his 
rattle  without  being  able  to  catch  sight  of  it,  showing  that 
he  knows  what  the  sound  means.  Or,  to  take  another 
example,  the  touch  of  a  cat  in  the  dark  may  awaken  the 
whole  "disposition"  resulting  from  our  past  dealings  with 
the  animal. 

Now  what  we  have  called  the  idea  is  the  meaning  which 
the  excitation  of  such  a  disposition  involves.  It  can  be 
aroused  by  one  of  the  original  sensations  recurring  as  in 
the  case  we  have  described.  But,  further,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  it  may  be  aroused  from  within  by  virtue 
of  some  other  idea  which  has  been  associated  with  the  one 
in  question.  Thus,  the  child  may  have  heard  the  name  at 
the  same  time  as  he  perceived  the  object,  and  the  name 

1  See  p.  68. 
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recurring  to  his  mind  (either  by  the  actual  hearing  of  it  or 
by  virtue  of  its  being  recalled  by  some  other  idea  with 
which  it  has  been  associated)  may  revive  the  idea  of  the 
object.  This  idea,  of  course,  in  ordinary  parlance  would 
be  called  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  case  of  percep- 
tion just  described,  we  called  it  the  meaning  of  the  sensa- 
tion which  awakens  it.  But  the  two  cases  are  similar.  In 
both  of  them  something  now  presented  to  the  mind 
awakens,  by  virtue  of  associations,  the  "boiled  down" 
products  of  past  experience. 

When  such  an  idea  is  called  up  from  within,  as  by  the 
name  recurring,  we  are  said  to  have  an  image  of  the  object 
in  mind,  instead  of  a  percept  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  have  an  image  until  we  have  already  perceived  the 
object.  The  word  image  is  used  because  in  such  cases  there 
is  usually  called  up  not  merely  the  "  boiled  down  residue  " 
of  our  past  experience  of  the  object,  but  a  definite,  though 
not  so  vivid,  revival  of  the  actual  sensations  which  were 
the  means  by  which  the  idea  was  called  up  in  perception. 
Thus,  after  much  active  experience  with  an  object,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  child  has  obtained  sight,  kinaesthetic, 
touch,  taste,  smell,  and  sound  sensations,  the  individual 
may  come  to  perceive  the  object  the  moment  he  catches 
sight  of  it.  In  other  words,  his  sight  sensations  are  at 
once  transfigured  by  the  idea.  But  if  during  these  pro- 
cesses he  has  continually  heard  the  word  which  is  used  as 
the  name  of  the  object,  the  recurrence  of  the  word  may 
call  up  not  merely  the  idea,  but  a  definite  image  of  the 
sight  sensations  transfigured  by  the  idea.  In  some  cases, 
perception  frequently  occurs  by  touch,  i.e.  the  recurrence 
of  touch  sensations  causes  the  whole  "  disposition  "  to  be 
recalled  and  to  give  meaning  to  the  touch.  And  the  image 
which  is  awakened  by  the  name  may  be  one  of  touch  sen- 
sations— also,  of  course,  transfigured  by  the  idea.  So  with 
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hearing  and  with  kinaesthetic  sensations.  And  even  with 
taste  and  smell,  though  images  are  comparatively  rare  in 
these  cases. 

Much  depends  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of   the  individual 
A  person,  for  instance,  may  have  learned  to  perceive 
thing  by  sight,  touch,  and  hearing,  i.e.  on  the  recurrence  of 
sensations  in  any  one  of  these  senses  he  recalls  the  idea 
of  the  object  to  transfigure  the  actual  sense-impression. 
When,  now,  the  name  recalls  the  idea  of  the  thing  to  mind, 
this  idea  will  probably  be   accompanied  by  an  image  i 
only  one  of  the  senses  in  question.     Which  one  it  is  that 
receives  the  preference  will  depend  partly  on  the  previous 
experience  of  the  individual,  partly  on  his  special  peculi- 
arities.    Thus,  if    a  person   has   much   more   frequently 
heard  a  bell  than  seen  it,  the  word  bell,  when  he  recalls  the 
idea,  may  arouse  with  it  the  image  of  the  sound.     But,  if 
the  person  has  a  very  strong  predilection  for  sight,  the 
visual  image  may  come  up,  in  spite  of  the  more  frequent 
sensations  of  hearing  in  the  past.     People  of  this  natur 
are  sometimes  called  visiles.     They  are  probably  very  nu- 
merous.    Those  who  show  greatest  facility  in  the  produc- 
tion of  auditory  imagery  are  often  called  audiles.     Those 
who    recall   most  frequently  images  of    touches   and   o 
movements  made  may  be  called  motiles.     Occasionally  on 
finds  an  olfactive,  e.g.  Zola,  the  great  novelist. 

"  The  cooperating  play- writers,  Scribe  and  Legouve, 
furnish  a  good  example  of  the  contrast  between  the  visual 
and  the  auditive  types.  Legouve  said  to  Scribe,  '  When  I 
write  a  scene,  I  hear  and  you  see.  At  each  phrase  which 
I  write  the  voice  of  the  person  speaking  strikes  my  ear. 
The  diverse  intonations  of  the  actors  sound  under  my  pen 
as  the  words  appear  on  my  paper.  As  for  you,  you  a 
the  theatre  itself,  your  actors  walk,  they  bestir  themselves 
under  your  eyes.  I  am  auditor,  you  are  spectator.'  '  You 
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are  perfectly  right,'  said  Scribe.     '  Do  you  know  where  I 
am  when  I  write  ?     In  the  middle  of  the  stalls.'  "  1 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  most  individuals  are  of 
such  distinct  types.  Though  many  seem  to  have  a  pre- 
ferred sense,  even  these  have  imagery  in  some  of  the 
other  senses.  Still,  enough  has  been  said  to  warn  the 
teacher  against  supposing  that  in  his  teaching  he  should 
be  thinking  of  only  one  type  of  mind. 

Some  people  have  little  imagery  in  any  of  the  senses. 
With  them,  a  word  recalls  the  idea  of  the  object  con- 
cerned, without  any  definite  image  of  special  sensations. 
These  can  make  use  of  their  past  experiences  as  well  as 
those  who  do  have  definite  images  accompanying  their 
ideas.  For  the  idea  or  meaning  is,  after  all,  the  only 
essential  thing. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  have  sketched  the  pro- 
cesses whereby  the  child  gains  ideas  of  concrete  objects 
very  concisely.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  examine  some 
of  those  processes  a  little  more  thoroughly. 

The  baby,  seeing  something,  may  grasp  at  it  and  miss 
it.  Impelled  by  curiosity  and  the  love  of  activity,  how- 
ever, he  may  continue  to  make  various  movements  to 
reach  it,  and  finally  he  may  be  successful.  Now  for  each 
movement  made  there  are  sensations,  kinaesthetic  and 
visual  (for  the  child  is  watching  what  he  is  doing),  which 
are  different  from  those  experienced  in  any  of  the  other 
movements.  The  pleasure  of  success  causes  special  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  sensations  involved  in  the  particular 
movement  made.  Attempts  are  subsequently  made  to 
repeat  the  movement,  with  varying  but  ever  increasing 
accuracy,  until  at  last  the  child  has  complete  control  of 
the  movement  and  can  reach  the  object  whenever  he 

1  Stout,  Groundwork  of  Psychology,  p.  112. 
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pleases.  The  "  boiled  down  residue  "  of  these  experiences, 
when  revived  on  the  occasion  of  the  child's  next  sight  of 
the  object  in  the  same  position,  constitutes  the  child's  know- 
ledge of  the  position  and  distance  of  the  object. 

But  later  the  child  may  see  the  object  when  it  is  at  a 
greater  distance.  He  makes  the  movement  over  which  he 
has  gained  control,  but  is  not  successful.  A  new  series  of 
attempts  has  to  be  made,  involving  other  kinaesthetic  and 
visual  sensations,  and  resulting  in  the  acquirement  of  an- 
other accurate  movement,  with  its  accompanying  sensa- 
tions. This  gives  a  "  distance"  meaning  to  the  new  sight 
of  the  object.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  new 
sight.  Even  if  the  object  has  approximately  the  same 
general  appearance,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  a 
ball,  it  is  smaller,  vaguer,  and  of  somewhat  different 
colour.  The  person  who  attempts  to  paint  things  realisti- 
cally has  to  pay  great  attention  to  these  details. 

And  so  011  for  other  distances  and  positions  of  the 
object.  In  such  experiences,  the  child  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  increasing  li is  perceptual  knowledge  (in  this  case 
of  distance  and  position)  and  improving  his  skill  in  making 
the  necessary  movements.  He  is  learning  by  doing — learn- 
ing both  to  do  and  to  know  better. 

But  when  the  child  gains  possession  of  the  object  he 
does  not  stop  his  activities.  He  proceeds  to  play  with  it. 
He  turns  it  about  in  his  hands,  thereby  obtaining  new 
visual,  kinaesthetic,  and  tactual  sensations.  In  this  way, 
he  gains  a  knowledge  of  its  form,  and  skill  in  dealing  with 
that  form.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  visual  impressions 
can,  by  themselves,  ever  give  us  the  shape  of  an  object. 
Our  perception  even  of  the  length  and  direction  of  a  line  is 
what  it  is  because  in  the  past  we  have  frequently  moved 
eyes  and  hand  along  such  lines.  But,  further,  every 
visual  impression  gives  a  more  or  less  distorted  and 
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partial  view  of  the  object.  Even  a  sphere,  which  is 
practically  of  the  same  shape  when  seen  from  any  angle, 
is  only  half  seen.  "  We  think  of  an  orange,  for  ex- 
ample, as  approximately  spherical,  but  we  never  see  more 
than  half  the  globular  form  at  once.  But  if  we  take 
the  orange  in  our  hands,  and  feel  its  shape,  we  get  a 
much  truer  impression  of  its  form  than  any  amount  of 
looking  can  give  us."  l 

When  the  child  learns  to  walk,  his  perceptual  know- 
ledge can  be  extended  far  more  widely.  The  longer  and 
more  intricate  excursions  which  he  now  makes  all  produce 
their  series  of  kinaesthetic,  tactual,  and  visual  sensations, 
not  to  mention  any  of  the  other  kinds  which  may  be 
aroused  ;  and  these  all  play  their  part  in  forming  the 
ideas  of  the  various  objects  concerned.  At  the  same  time 
the  movements  made  by  the  child  are  becoming  ever  more 
and  more  skilful.  In  the  early  stages,  he  may  bang  his 
head  against  the  corner  of  the  table,  but  the  pain  ex- 
perienced will  make  him  careful  to  avoid  it  in  the  future. 
Passing  his  hands  lightly  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
table  leg,  he  may  derive  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure,  and 
he  will  probably  continue  the  operation.  Pressing  harder, 
he  may  produce  a  sound,  and  the  joy  at  producing  some- 
thing himself,  as  well  as  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  and 
possibly  also  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  sound  as 
such,  will  cause  him  to  go  on,  varying  his  pressure  and 
rate,  and  noting  the  results.  In  general,  we  may  say  that 
the  tendency  to  seek  pleasure  and  avoid  pain,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  innate  tendencies  of  his  nature,  will  inspire 
him  to  continual  motor  adaptation  to  his  environment,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  will  learn  to  distinguish,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  various  objects  which  surround  him,  and,  on  the 

1  Welton,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  p.  484. 
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other,  himself  as  an  active  being  capable  of  dealing  mo 
or  less  skilfully  with  those  objects. 

Some  of  the  innate  tendencies  just  referred  to  deserve 
special  mention.  The  gregarious  instinct  leads  the  child 
into  the  company  of  his  fellows,  in  whom  he  takes  special 
interest,  and  with  whom  he  plays.  Various  other  ten- 
dencies, such  as  the  instinct  of  self -display  and  that  of 
pugnacity,  are  evoked  and  cause  further  activities.  In  all 
these  activities  the  child  is  continually  learning,  acquir- 
ing both  additional  knowledge  and  greater  skill  by  hi 
doings. 

Above  all,  the  tendency  to  imitation  is  evoked.  T 
child  sees  both  his  fellows  and  his  elders  doing  various 
things,  and  after  watching  them  he  attempts  to  copy  them. 
At  first  his  efforts  are  very  crude.  But,  spurred  on  by 
emulation,  and  guided  both  by  further  attention  to  his 
models  and  by  the  results  of  his  unsuccessful  attempts,  he 
makes  considerable  progress. 

In  particular,  his  tendency  to  imitate  constrains  him 
to  the  making  and  manipulation  of  various  things.  With 
wooden  bricks,  or  other  objects,  he  will  make  trains  and 
houses,  chairs  and  tables,  carts,  carriages,  ships,  anything 
in  fact  which  has  especially  attracted  his  attention.  Plas- 
tic media,  as  sand  or  clay,  are  particularly  attractive  to 
him.  For  with  these  he  not  only  gets  the  joy  of  seeing  a 
result  to  every  movement  which  he  makes,  but  he  is  able 
to  approximate  more  closely  to  the  object  which  he  is 
copying.  He  sees  others  around  him  using  pen  and  pencil, 
and  he  soon  shows  a  desire  to  do  the  same.  His  tendency 
to  express  himself  by  copying  or  imitating  things  he  has 
seen  now  receives  a  further  extension. 

In  all  this  expressional  work  the  child  is  not  merely 
satisfying  certain  tendencies :  he  is  increasing  his  know- 
ledge and  skill.  "  Before  one  can  reproduce  from  memory, 
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either  in  clay  or  in  pencil,  the  form  of  a  flower,  or  fruit,  or 
bird,  or  beast,  or  fish,  or  rock,  or  tree,  one  must  have  ob- 
served the  object  itself  much  more  closely  than  one  would 
otherwise  have  done,  and  that  not  merely  by  looking  at 
it,  but  by  bringing  to  bear  on  it  every  possible  sense 
organ."1  Further,  in  the  very  process  of  making  or  draw- 
ing something,  one  is  adding  to  the  kinaesthetic,  tactual, 
and  visual  experiences  whereby  a  clear  idea  of  the  object  is 
formed.  The  errors  which  one  makes  are  especially  evi- 
dent to  sight  when  the  attempt  is  completed,  and  may 
result  in  fresh  attempts,  producing  greater  accuracy.  In 
such  processes  there  is  the  same  kind  of  progress  as  we 
traced  in  the  simpler  case  of  the  baby  reaching  for  an  object 
and  succeeding  in  grasping  it  after  several  attempts. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that,  the  existence  of  the  senses 
being  given,  the  great  essential  for  the  development  of 
perceptual  knowledge  is  movement.  "Even  when  we  be- 
lieve that  we  are  practising  an  organ  of  sense  alone — e.g.  in 
looking  at  a  moving  object,  we  are  at  the  same  time  prac- 
tising the  muscles  of  the  eye  in  making  the  responses 
appropriate  to  the  sensory  stimulus,  i.e.  moving  it  so  as  to 
follow  the  object.  And,  generally,  when  we  use  an  organ 
of  sense  in  order  to  observe  anything,  we  must  keep  it  ad- 
justed to  the  point  of  observation  by  means  of  the  muscles 
which  control  the  organ  itself.  Similarly,  when  we  use 
the  muscles  to  do  anything,  we  have  to  direct  them  in 
accordance  with  the  information  we  derive  from  the  organs 
of  sense.  It  is  only  when  we  use  words  loosely,  and  with 
a  view  to  broad  distinctions,  that  we  can  speak  of  sense 
training  and  muscle  training  as  if  they  were  two  separate 
parts  of  education."2  The  whole  process  of  perceptual 
development  is  one  in  which  movement  is  continually 

1  Welton,  Principle*  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  p.  498. 

*  Culverwell,  The  Montessori  Principles  and  Practice,  pp.  31-2. 
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being  adapted  to  changing  circumstances,  adding  to  ou 
knowledge  and  improving  our  skill.  If  it  were  possib 
to  have  a  baby  in  possession  of  all  his  sense  organs,  but 
unable  to  move  at  all,  we  should  find  that  he  would  learn 
little  if  anything  either  of  himself  or  of  things  around  him. 
He  might  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  receive  touches,  but 
there  would  be  no  organisation  of  a  world  of  things 
arranged  in  space  at  different  distances  from  one  another, 
of  varying  smoothness  and  hardness,  of  different  weights 
and  forms,  such  as  we  know  them. 

Now  when  the  child  comes  to  school,  a  great  deal 
progress  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  skill  h 
already  been  made.  But,  if  he  is  to  become  a  thorough! 
useful  member  of  the  community,  there  are  many  new 
things  which  he  must  get  to  know,  many  old  things  which 
he  must  know  better,  many  new  forms  of  skill  which  he 
must  acquire,  and  many  old  forms  which  he  must  perfect. 

"  But  admitting  that  quickness  and  skill  on  this  per- 
ceptual level  are  desirable,  are  we  to  conclude  that  special 
training  is  necessary  to  secure  them  ?  It  is  necessary  to 
discuss  this,  because  there  are  many — indeed  they  com- 
prise the  great  majority  of  mankind — who  act  as  if  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  give  deliberate  training  on  this  per- 
ceptual level,  or  even  on  the  somewhat  higher  level  of 
conscious  training  of  the  senses  and  the  muscular  system. 
They  appear  to  believe  that  life  gives  sufficient  practice — 
that  the  child's  everyday  contact  with  the  world  in  which 
he  lives  does  all  that  need  or  can  be  done  for  the  education 
of  the  senses  or  the  general  muscular  control.  Yet  nothing 
is  further  from  the  truth,  and  the  strange  thing  is  that 
mankind  is  aware  of  it  all  the  time — aware  of  it,  though 

7  O 

not  alive  to  it.  This  can  be  shown  by  instance  after  in- 
stance. Everyone  knows  that  through  the  study  of  music 
the  ear  is  trained  to  greater  delicacy  of  perception  for 
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differences  of  tone — that  the  music  of  an  orchestra,  which 
to  the  untrained  ear  is  a  vast  volume  of  harmonious  but 
indistinguishable  sound,  appears  to  the  trained  ear  an 
harmonious  blend  of  distinguishable  parts.  Again,  to 
take  a  simpler  instance,  the  untrained  ear  is  unable  to 
distinguish  the  difference  between  two  notes,  one  of  which 
is  at  once  recognised  by  the  trained  ear  as  being  higher 
than  the  other.  (Observe,  however,  that  it  is  not  physio- 
logically correct  to  speak  of  this  as  a  case  of  a  trained  ear 
—the  training  is  of  all  that  part  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  concerned  in  the  process  of  distinguishing  differ- 
ences of  pitch  or  tone.  A  similar  remark  applies  through- 
out the  discussion  whenever  we  speak  of  training  a  sense 
organ.) 

"  Or  again,  take  the  training  of  the  eye  by  mere  contact 
with  the  environment.  So  inadequate  is  it  that  a  man  may 
never  discover  that  he  is  colour  blind.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  training  can  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  power  of 
judging  of  shape,  distance,  and  colour,  which  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the  training  provided  by  the 
natural  environment  of  the  child  is  not  sufficient  to  secure 
that  the  eye  shall  attain  to  the  full  measure  of  its  effi- 
ciencv."  1 

•/ 

Only,  therefore,  by  definite  object  teaching  can  we  hope 
to  make  the  child  as  efficient  as  possible  for  the  business 
of  life. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  making  the  child 
ultimately  able  to  earn  a  living,  and  to  give  fair  satis- 
faction to  the  community.  We  want  to  enable  him  to  get 
the  most  that  he  can  out  of  life.  We  want  him  to  develop 
interests  of  an  ennobling  and  uplifting  kind,  which  will 
make  him  happy  in  his  leisure.  This  can  best  be  done  if 

1  Culverwell,  The  Montetsori  Principles  and  Practice,  pp.  51-2. 
TG.  11 
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we  seize  the  time  when  such  tendencies  as  curiosity  and 
the  love  of  activity  are  at  their  keenest,  and  turn  these 
tendencies  into  channels  which  they  would  probably  never 
enter  without  our  direction.  To  use  Professor  James's  ex- 
pression, we  must  "  strike  the  iron  while  hot." 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  some  people  who  have  not 
received  any  particular  attention  in  their  childhood  have 
nevertheless  acquired  strong  interests  which  have  absorbed 
their  leisure.  Such  cases  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  these  individuals  are  provided  by  nature  with  excep- 
tionally strong  tendencies  in  the  directions  concerned,  so 
that  practically  nothing  can  hinder  them  from  talcing  up 
the  pursuits.  But  for  one  individual  who  thus  acquire 
such  interests  in  spite  of  educational  neglect,  there  are 
hundred  others  who,  though  their  necessary  innate  ten 
dencies  are  not  so  powerful,  would  nevertheless  acquire 
something  of  the  same  kind  if  they  v/ere  induced  to  begin 
at  the  most  favourable  time.  These  are  the  vast  majority 
of  our  pupils,  and  education  should  provide  especially  for 
such.  Geniuses  in  various  pursuits  are  few  and  far 
between. 

if,  for  instance,  a  boy  is  not  led  to  study  nature  while 
young,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  grow  up  looking  upon 
the  trees  and  flowers,  the  birds  and  beasts,  as  a  vast  con- 
glomeration of  more  or  less  "  pretty  things,"  but  having 
no  definite  knowledge  of  this  rich  environment,  and  conse- 
quently no  real  interest  in  it.  A  country  walk  or  a  sojourn 
by  the  sea  will  for  him  be  robbed  of  at  least  the  half  of  its 
charms. 

In  nature  study  the  knowledge  acquired  is  perhaps  the 
more  prominent  feature,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  and  as 
we  have  already  seen  in  a  general  way  in  our  sketch  of 
the  development  of  perception,  a  large  amount  of  doing, 
involving  skill,  is  necessary  in  connection  with  it.  To  take 
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an  example  in  which  skill  is  more  obvious,  we  may  say 
that  the  boy  who  has  not  been  induced  to  apply  himself 
to  such  occupations  as  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  and 
carving  will  not  only  grow  up  more  or  less  "  finger-tied  " 
with  respect  to  such  pursuits,  thus  placing  himself  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  in  many  spheres  of  activity  into 
which  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter,  bufc  will  be 
far  less  capable  of  appreciating  the  great  works  of  plastic 
and  pictorial  art  than  he  would  be  if  he  had  endeavoured 
to  express  himself  in  similar  ways.  "  It  is  not  meant  that 
the  school  should  attempt  to  turn  all  its  pupils  into  artists, 
but  simply  that  it  should  aim  at  leading  each  to  a  higher 
level  of  taste,  and  thus  should  give  an  added  value  and 
interest  to  life."  * 

The  child  who  is  not  induced  to  engage  to  any  large  ex- 
tent in  skilled  work  of  various  descriptions  will  not  only 
be  "  finger-tied  "  in  many  directions,  but  will  be  less  in- 
telligent than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  This  is 
really  implied  in  the  lack  of  appreciation  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made,  and  it  is  only  another  instance  of 
the  general  truth  that  knowledge  and  skill  develop  to- 
gether. Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  knowledge  or 
skill  as  our  chief  end  in  any  given  subject,  we  must  re- 
member that,  at  any  rate  in  the  early  stages  of  education, 
one  cannot  be  attained  without  the  other.  With  young 
children,  the  two  are  inseparable.  They  are,  indeed,  ob- 
verse and  reverse  of  one  and  the  same  process. 

And  since  developing  skill  is  not  only  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  developing  knowledge,  but  is  something  which 
can  be  directly  seen  by  the  educator,  whereas  knowledge 
cannot,  the  teacher  should  keep  this  aspect  of  the  child's 
development  constantly  in  view,  even  when  increased 

1  Welton,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  p.  488. 
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knowledge  is  the  chief  aim  of  his  lesson.  He  must  see  to 
it  that  the  child  is  continually  doing  things  in  connection 
with  the  objects  on  which  instruction  is  being  given.  The 
hand,  with  its  power  of  manipulating  tools  of  all  descrip- 
tions, is  man's  chief  instrument  of  skill.  And  if  the  young 
child  is  continuously  becoming  more  and  more  skilful  in 
the  use  of  his  hands,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  knowledge 
is  developing  concurrent  ly. 

"  Nor  is  direct  evidence  wanting.  Experiments  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  connection 
between  rapidity  of  muscular  action  in  the  hand  and  the 
degree  of  intellectual  progress.  It  was  found  that,  as  a 
rule,  those  children  whose  movements  are  quick  are 
brighter  mentally  than  the  slow  movers.  Two  hundred 
children  were  divided  by  their  teachers  into  two  groups, 
the  good  learners  in  one  group  and  backward  in  the  other, 
and  then  examined  as  to  muscular  control  of  the  hand ; 
62  per  cent,  of  the  good  learners  were  found  to  be  quick 
with  their  muscles,  30  per  cent,  were  normal,  while  only 
8  per  cent,  were  slow.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  backward 
group,  there  were  none  who  were  quick  in  muscular  action, 
only  25  per  cent,  possessed  normal  control  over  their 
muscles,  35  per  cent,  were  slow,  and  40  per  cent,  were 
strikingly  slow  and  halting  in  their  movements. 

O    •/ 

"  Another  very  remarkable  fact  was  first  brought  out 
by  the  measurements  of  certain  Frenchmen.  They  have 
shown  by  tests  with  a  dynamometer  that  while  the  civilised 
races  are  inferior  to  the  uncivilised  in  strength  of  the  leg, 
they  are  distinctly  superior  in  strength  of  the  hand.  Other 
experiments,  comparing  individuals  of  different  classes, 
have  shown  that  the  pressure  produced  by  the  effort  of 
flexing  the  fingers  is  less  with  labourers  or  artisans  whose 
profession  is  exclusively  manual  than  with  those  whose 
work  requires  less  muscular  force  but  more  intelligence,  and, 
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further,  that  the  muscular  power  is  greatest  with  those 
of  the  liberal  professions  involving  most  thought."1 

One  warning  is,  however,  necessary.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  great  skill  in  oncifirt •ctinn  only  is  an  evidence 
of  great  knowledge— even  in  that  one  direction.  As  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  later,  it  is  only  in  the  early  stages 
that  the  parallelism  between  developing  knowledge  and 
skill  always  holds.  It  is  rather,  therefore,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fair  skill  in  main/  Directions  that  clear  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  is  obtained  in  these  early  stages. 
Long-continued  exercise  in  anything,  so  that  no  further 
thought  is  required  in  the  doing  of  it,  leads  not  to  intel- 
lectual progress,  but  rather  to  atrophy  of  intelligence. 
"  When  once  an  operation  is  so  automatically  performed 
that  attention  is  no  longer  required,  we  infer  that  the  part 
of  the  nervous  system  involved  has  become  so  completely 
organised  that  it  tends  to  pass  from  the  control  of  the 
will  and  to  become  automatic.  Thus  it  tends  to  defeat  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  a  general  muscular  training, 
as  distinct  from  mere  training  in  a  particular  muscular 
activity  ;  for  that  of  the  first  is  to  improve  the  general 
voluntary  control  over  the  muscular  system,  that  of  the 
second  is  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  voluntary  control  to  a 
minimum."  2 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  give  minute  details  as 
to  the  way  in  which  teaching  should  proceed  in  the  various 
subjects  which  come  under  the  heading  of  this  chapter. 
All  we  can  do  here  is  to  indicate  the  general  principles  on 
which  such  work  should  proceed,  giving  examples  of  their 
application  in  different  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  it  be  said  that  the  child 
should  continue  largely  on  the  same  lines  as  those  he  has 

1  Culverwell,  The  Montessori  Principles  and  Practice,  pp.  41-2. 
-  Op.  cit.,  p.  60. 
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pursued  before  coining  to  school.  We  cannot  too  often 
recall  Froebel's  view  of  the  chill  as  a,  plant,  and  of  the 
teacher  as  a  gardener.  The  gardener  studies  the  nature  of 
the  plant,  and  the  way  in  which  it  grows  and  develops,  and 
he  recognises  that  all  he  can  do  is  to  provide  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  for  promoting  that  growth  and 
development.  In  just  the  same  fashion  the  teacher  must 
find  out  the  way  in  which  the  child  obtains  ideas  and 
acquires  skill,  so  that  the  same  way  may  be  pursued  in 
connection  with  the  ideas  and  t IK- skill  for  the  development 
of  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  provide  the 
most  favourable  environment. 

The  most  important  thing  \ve  have  noliced  in  connection 
with  the  child's  acquirement  of  ideas  is  the  necessity  for 
much  practical  experience  of  the  objects.  Without  this 
active  dealing  with  the  things,  the  child  would  never  come 
thoroughly  to  know  them.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
largely  from  the  kinaesthetic  and  tactual  sensations  experi- 
enced that  the  mere  sight  sensations  acquire  their  mean- 
ing. "  The  sight  of  a  suit  of  polished  armour,"  says  Dr. 
Ward,  "instantly  reinstates  and  steadily  maintains  all 
that  we  retain  of  former  sensations  of  its  hardness  and 
smoothness  and  coldness."  ]  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary 
for  us  to  have  had  any  sensations  of  its  hardness  and 
smoothness  and  roughness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  see 
notices  in  the  museums  to  the  effect  that  "  Visitors  are 
requested  not  to  touch."  Unless,  then,  we  break  these 
regulations,  we  can  never  get  kinaesthetic  and  tactual  sen- 
sations at  the  expense  of  this  suit  of  armour.  The  point 
is,  however,  that,  if  we  have  handled  many  similar  things 
in  the  past,  the  results  of  these  previous  experiences  will 
now  be  recalled  to  give  the  necessary  meaning  to  the  sight 

Article  "Psychology,"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  9th  Edition, 
Part  xx.,  p.  57. 
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sensations  which  alone  are  permitted  to  us  in  the  present 
instance. 

It  has  been  noted  that  young  children  are  not  so  inte- 
rested in  museums  as  older  ones.  One  important  reason 
for  this  is  that  ideational  systems  of  a  higher  type  than 
those  we  are  at  present  discussing  are  wanting  in  their 
And,  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that, 
even  when  the  older  pupils  are  to  be  taken  to  a  museum 
or  any  similar  place,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  special 
instruction  beforehand,  so  that  they  may  fully  appreciate 
what  is  presented  to  ilu-m.  At  whatever  level  of  intelli- 
gence an  individual  is,  the  principle  still  holds  good  that 
one  sees  as  much  "*  <,nf'.<  />/vr/^/s  experience  /x'rmif*  one 
t<>  tee.  Or,  to  use  a  somewhat  paradoxical  expression, 
Ma /i  s/W</  inn-  in/*  iitnii  //v/ss.1  This,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  see  only  that  which  we  have  already 
seen.  Such  an  interpretation  would  imply  that  we  can 
make  no  progress  whatever.  It  means  rather  that  we 
gain  new  knowledge  by  seeing  only  in  so  far  as  we  have 
had  previous  experience,  in  other  departments  as  well  as 
that  of  mere  sight,  with  objects  of  a  more  or  less  similar 
nature.  The  very  young  children  fail  to"  see  much  "  in 
the  objects  of  a  museum,  not  merely  because  they  lack 
the  necessary  scientific  or  historical  knowledge  for  that 
full  and  higher  appreciation  of  them  for  which  the 
authorities  have  created  the  museum,  but  because,  even 
from  the  lower  point  of  view  of  considering  them  as 
strange  objects,  i.e.  irrespectively  of  their  full  meaning  to 
the  scientist  or  the  historian,  such  young  children  have 
not  yet  had  sufficient  practical  experience  to  enable  them 
to  "  see  without  touching."  For  them,  the  notice  "  Visitors 
are  requested  not  to  touch  "  constitutes  a  real  deprivation. 

1  "  We  see  only  what  we  know." 
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If  only  they  could  be  allowed  to  run  in  among  the  objects 
and  play  with  them,  they  would  make  some  progress  as 
a  result  of  their  visit. 

Object  teaching  has  long  been  recognised  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  education.  But  there  has  been  much  mis- 
conception as  to  the  general  nature  of  such  teaching. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  mere 
supplement  to  instruction  of  other  kinds,  whereas  it  /.s 
really  the  foundation  of  all  hi/jher  intellectual  development. 
But,  further,  even  if  we  pass  over  its  limitation  to  a  few 
lessons  on  common  objects,  we  find  that  its  nature  has 
seldom  been  clearly  understood.  Many  lessons  of  the  past 
consisted  largely  of  telling  the  children  about  objects.  In 
some  cases  there  was  practically  nothing  for  the  children 
to  see,  the  lesson  consisting  almost  entirely  of  words.1 

Such  a  course  assumes  that  the  children  have  already 
perfected  themselves  with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
ideas  to  be  obtained  through  perception,  and  need  only  to 
arrange  their  ideas  in  different  combinations,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  words  of  the  teacher,  to  form  additional 
ideas.  Now,  where  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  object, 

1  Such  so-called  "  object  teaching"  led  to  the  following  remarks 
in  a  circular  to  inspectors  : — 

"It  has  been  observed  that  in  Schools  in  which  Object  Teaching 
has  been  introduced  with  most  success  the  teachers  have  carefully 
distinguished  between  two  kinds  of  instruction  which  in  other 
Schools  are  not  seldom  confused.  These  two  kinds  of  instruction 
are — (1)  observation  of  the  Object  itself,  and  (2)  giving  information 
about  the  Object.  This  distinction  is  of  importance,  because  the 
scope  and  method  of  the  lesson  differ  according  to  its  nature. 
Object  teaching  leads  the  scholar  to  acquire  knowledge  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment ;  and  no  instruction  is  properly  so  called  unless 
an  Object  is  presented  to  the  learner  so  that  the  addition  to  his 
knowledge  may  be  made  through  the  senses."  (Circular  369, 
Education  Department,  Whitehall,  London,  25th  June,  1895.) 
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or  a  model  of  it,  or  even  a  picture  of  it,  this  sort  of  teach- 
ing, aided  where  possible  by  rough  sketches,  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  We  are  all  of  us  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
Irurniug  a  great  deal  about  the  world,  both  past  and 
present,  in  this  way.  But  we  can  do  it  with  fair  satis- 
faction only  when  our  perceptual  as  well  as  many  of  our 
abstract  ideas  have  been  thoroughly  developed  by  a  long 
course  of  experience,  during  which  a  large  number  of  the 
common  objects  which  can  be  brought  within  our  reach 
have  been  fully  dealt  with.  Can  we  say  that  children  of 
whom  80  per  cent,  are  ignorant  of  a  beehive,  77  per  cent, 
of  a  crow,  and  87  per  cent,  of  an  oak 1  are  in  this  position  ? 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  telling  is  to  be  pro- 
scribed, even  with  the  youngest  children  in  our  schools. 
Nor  must  it  be  conceived  that  there  is  a  definite  stage  in 
the  educative  process  at  which  we  can  say  that,  since  the 
'uh'us  of  the  child  have  now  reached  a  certain  degree  and 
extent  of  development,  telling  may  begin.  Telling  should 
be  one  of  the  branches  of  teaching  in  the  earliest  stages, 
even  before  the  child  comes  to  school.  What  we  have 
called  the  simple  form  of  telling  will  be  begun  by  the 
mother  with  the  baby  on  her  knee.  As  the  child  plays 
with  an  object  and  becomes  familiar  with  it,  the  mother 
gives  its  name.  This  is  a  necessary  complement  to  every 
idea.  It  constitutes  for  the  idea  a  "  handle  "  whereby  it 
can  be  recalled  whenever  it  is  required.  Without  it,  the 
parent  or  teacher  could  never  go  on  to  the  complex  form 
which  is  what  we  usually  understand  by  the  word  telling. 
In  fact,  it  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
often  considered  as  an  inseparable  part  of  it.  We  feel 

1  Selected  from  the  records  of  an  examination  of  children  in 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall 
(Pedayoyical  Seminary,  I.,  pp.  139-73).  See  above,  p.  28. 
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that  we  do  not  know  a  thing  at  all  until  we  know  its 
name.  And,  unfortunately,  we  sometimes  go  a  step 
further,  and  consider  a  familiarity  with  the  name  as  surf, 
instead  of  only  probable,  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
object.  The  point  we  are  endeavouring  to  render  clear  in 
this  place  is  that  "complex  "  telling  should  not  go  beyond 
the  mental  grasp  of  tin-  child,  both  with  respect  to  the 
separate  ideas  concerned  and  with  regard  to  his  power  of 
combining  those  ideas  to  form  a  new  construction.  Kven 
when  he  is  able  to  do  this,  the  result  is  never  so  satis- 
factory as  when  lie  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
actual  object  described. 

As  an  example  of  "romplex  "  telling  which  is  permis- 
sible from  a  very  early  age,  we  may  mention  simple  tales. 
Children,  of  course,  delight  in  these,  and  so  long  as  they 
deal  with  situations  which  can  easily  be  pictured  by  the 
child  in  terms  of  his  previous  experience,  they  are  highly 
desirable,  especially  where  their  moral  tendency  is  good. 
The  following  is  the  beginning  of  a  story  culled  from  a 
book  for  five-year- olds  :— 

"  One  day  Ann  said  she  would  like  to  play  at  shops. 
So  she  went  out  with  her  friends  Jane  and  Madge  to 
the  yard  of  her  mother's  house,  and  she  made  a  shop 
there." 

This  can  be  approved,  for  all  the  ideas  involved  are  familiar, 
even  to  young  children.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  following,  which  is  the  beginning  of  another  story 
in  the  same  book  :— 

"  I  was  born  at  a  large  farm  about  two  miles  off." 
The  ideas  represented  by  born,  farm,  and  miles   are  not 
likely  to  be  sufficiently  well  developed  in  children  of  the 
age  in  question,  especially  in  those  of  town  schools. 

We  may  go  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  "  complex  " 
telling  must  have  its  place  in  early  education.  On  the 
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basis  of  our  perceptions  we  all  of  us  have  to  construct 
pictures  of  many  things  we  can  never  perceive.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  recall  and  recombi- 
nation of  ideas  from  the  earliest  years.  Further,  much  of 
the  practical  work  of  life  requires  what  we  call  "  foresight" 
—a  mental  anticipation  of  the  conditions  which  will  exist 
under  certain  circumstances,  with  an  arrangement  of  the 
means  whereby  those  conditions  can  be  dealt  with.  Even 
if  our  children  will  never  soar  to  the  production  of  im- 
aginative constructions  in  any  way  equal  to  those  which 
we  owe  to  our  great  writers,  they  will  require  a  consider- 
able amount  of  imagination  in  the  business  of  every-day 
life.  By  exercising  them  in  the  early  stages  in  calling  up 
the  ideas  over  which  they  have  gained  control  and  recom- 
bining  them  to  form  new  constructions,  we  are  not  only 
ministering  to  a  want  which  almost  every  child  possesses, 
but  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  the  more  useful  ideal 
constructions  of  later  life. 

It  is,  indeed,  this  capacity  for  ideal  construction  which 
constitutes  man's  main  superiority  over  the  animals.  The 
latter  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  But  man  "  looks  be- 
fore and  after,"  often  making  arrangements  for  circum- 
stances which  will  not  occur  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
doing  so  under  the  guidance  of  ideas  of  events  which  hap- 
pened many  years  in  the  past.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  all  the  knowledge  of  things  which  we  acquire  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it,  but  for  that  of  using  it.  And 
we  use  it  when  we  recall  and  recombine  parts  of  it  to  suit 
new  circumstances. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  example  of  such  ideal  construction. 
"  Suppose  that  a  man  has  occasion  to  throw  a  piece  of 
paper  to  a  great  height.  The  paper  flutters  back  again 
long  before  it  reaches  the  place  aimed  at.  Not  only  does 
it  flutter  back  when  he  actually  throws  it,  but  he  is  com- 
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pelled  to  think  of  it  doing  so  when  he  ideally  represents 
himself  as  throwing  it.  He  can  attain  his  end  neither 
actually  nor  in  idea.  But  as  his  mind  dwells  on  the 
problem  the  partially  similar  case  of  throwing  a  stone 
suggests  itself.  He  can  easily  suppose  himself  throwing  a 
stone  as  high  or  higher  than  his  present  mark.  His 
difficulty  will  be  solved  if  he  can  mentally  assimilate  the 
case  of  the  paper  to  that  of  the  stone, — if  he  can  think  of 
the  change  in  the  paper,  within  his  power  to  produce, 
which  shall  make  it  practically  like  the  stone  so  far  as  the 
act  of  throwing  is  concerned.  But  in  his  past  experience 
he  has  wrapped  paper  round  things,  and  found  that  for 
the  purposes  of  manipulation  the  paper  then  became 
virtually  part  of  the  thing  it  was  wrapped  round.  He 
proceeds  mentally  to  assimilate  the  case  of  the  present 
paper  and  stone  to  these  remembered  cases.  He  thinks  of 
the  paper  as  wrapped  round  the  stone,  and  of  himself  as 
throwing  the  two  together.  Now  his  ideal  construction 
moves  freely  to  its  end.  An  ideal  bridge  is  made  between 
actual  conditions  and  the  desired  result.  He  has  a  plan 
which  he  proceeds  to  put  into  execution.  Perhaps  he 
fails,  not  because  he  cannot  throw  his  missile  high  enough, 
but  because  he  cannot  direct  it  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
He  has  then  to  resort  anew  to  ideal  construction.  It  may 
be  that  the  shooting  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow  occurs  to 
him,  and  he  hits  on  the  plan  of  tying  the  paper  to  the 
arrow.  Thus  both  distance  and  accuracy  of  aim  are 
secured,  and  he  is  at  length  successful." 1 

This  example  illustrates  the  extremely  intricate  inter- 
action which  takes  place  between  knowledge  and  skill. 
We  may  say  that  the  man  in  question  has  "skilfully" 
achieved  his  purpose.  But  all  such  higher  forms  of  "  skill " 

1  Stout,  Groundwork  of  Psychology,  pp.  140-1. 
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consist  of  mere  perceptual  skill  guided  by  ideas  of  a  more 
or  less  abstract  type. 

All  new  combinations  of  ideas  involve  abstraction. 
None  of  them  are  mere  additions  of  concrete  ideas.  Every- 
one of  them  consists  in  mentally  taking  parts  or  aspects 
of  one  concrete  whole  and  combining  these  with  similarly 
abstracted  parts  of  others  to  form  a  new  whole.  Thus,  in 
the  example  just  cited,  the  capacity  of  the  paper  to  be 
folded  round  anything  on  the  one  hand  and  the  carrying 
power  of  the  heavy  stone  on  the  other  have  to  be  more  or 
less  clearly  separated  in  thought  from  the  respective  con- 
crete wholes  in  which  they  occur  before  the  new  ideal 
combination  can  be  made.  Suppose  the  man  in  question 
is  stupid.  "  Stupidity "  is  a  vague  term  denoting  a 
sluggish  condition  of  mind  which  may  be  due  to  different 
causes.  But  in  this  particular  case  it  may  be  due  to  a 
dulness  in  making  abstractions  from  the  concrete.  He 
fails  to  see  that  concentrated  weight  is  the  quality  which 
is  lacking,  and  he  is  consequently  very  unlikely  to  call  to 
mind  (by  virtue  of  association)  any  whole  of  which  that 
essential  is  an  attribute.  If  somebody  else,  knowing  his 
difficulty,  were  to  offer  him  a  stone,  he  might  be  thereby 
induced  to  hit  upon  the  quality  which  he  required.  But, 
even  under  such  circumstances,  he  might  be  too  dull  to 
abstract  the  necessary  property,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
stone.  Of  course,  a  man  might  use  a  stone  because  he 
had  seen  somebodv  do  the  same  thing  under  similar  cir- 

v  O 

cumstances.  In  this  case,  however,  there  would  be  no 
ideal  construction  whatever.  The  man  may  merely  recall 
to  mind  as  a  whole  a  certain  concrete  action  and  proceed 
to  imitate  it. 

We  said  that  all  new  combinations  of  ideas  involve 
abstraction.  But,  even  when  a  young  child  is  listening  to 
a  simple  statement  or  story,  telling  of  some  concrete 
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experience,  lie  is  making  new  combinations  of  ideas.     One 
or  two  of  the  words  he  hears  may  call  up  concrete  wholes  ; 
but  even  these  will  have  to  be  immediately  modified,  for 
the  others  stand  for  qualities  or  relations  which  have  been 
separated   out   from    the   concrete   wholes    of  perceptual 
experience,  and  which  are  now  recombined  to  determine  a 
new  whole  in  the  mind  of  the  child.     Suppose  that  the 
person  who  makes  the  statement  to  the  child  has  actually 
seen  the  event  of  which  he  speaks.     In  other  words,  sup- 
pose that  he  starts  with  a  concrete  whole.     He  wishes 
"  convey  "  this  as  realistically  as  possible  into  the  mindoi 
the  child.     But    "  ideas  are  not  a  portable  commodity." 
He  knows,  however,  that  the  child  has  already  developed 
a  certain  number  of  abstract  ideas,  and  has  associated  with 
each  a  word,  which  thus  constitutes  a  "  handle  "  whereby 
it  can  be  brought  up.     He  singles  out,  i.e.  abstracts,  from 
his  concrete  whole  a  sufficient  number  of  qualities  and  rela- 
tions to  determine  with  tolerable  accuracy  its  full  nature. 
These,  of  course,  as  he  singles  them  out,  are  abstract  ideas 
in  his  mind.     And  with  each  there  arises  the  word  which 
has  been  connected  with  it.     If,  now,  all  these  ideas  have 
already  been  developed  in  the  child's  mind,  and  have  been 
associated  with  the  words,  the  use  of  the  latter  by  the 
teller  will  arouse  those  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  and  the  latter  will  by  combining  them  be  able  to 
construct  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  notion  of  the  con- 
crete event  which  was  seen  by  the  teller. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  hearer  will  never  arrive  at  exactly 
the  same  picture  as  that  with  which  the  teller  started. 
For  abstract  ideas  are  only  aspects  of  the  concrete ;  and,  how- 
ever many  are  used  in  a  given  statement,  the  full  nature  of 
the  concrete  can  never  be  completely  exhausted  by  them. 
The  hearer  will  probably  fill  in  the  outline,  which  he  con- 
structs under  the  guidance  of  the  words  of  the  teller,  with 
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imagery  derived  from,  his  own  perceptual  experience,  but 
modified  to  suit  the  new  outline.  And,  if  the  outline  has 
been  definitely  and  adequately  constructed,  the  imagery 
which  fills  it  out  may  not  be  very  different  in  kind  from  the 
original  perception  of  the  teller.  Some  people,  for  instance, 
who  have  heard  or  read  descriptions  of  a  place  before 
visiting  it,  have  declared  that,  when  later  they  have  visited 
it,  they  have  found  it  correspond  very  closely  to  the 
mental  picture  aroused  by  the  descriptions.  Or,  to  take  a 
still  more  simple  case,  if  a  teacher  tells  his  pupils  that  a 
Itirije  white  house  s/</.;/</s  <if  the  end  of  a  row  of  small  red 
ones,  the  children  will  construct  a  tolerably  adequate  notion 
of  the  concrete  situation,  even  if  they  have  never  seen  such 
a  combination.  For  such  ideas  as  those  of  end,  white,  red, 
l<< rye,  have  been  abstracted  by  them  from  other  concrete 
combinations,  and  can  now  be  recombined  to  determine  a 
new  whole,  which  will  be  filled  out  with  more  or  less 
appropriate  imagery. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  ideal  construction  involved  in  listening  to  a 
story  or  description  and  that  involved  in  devising  a  new 
plan,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  with  the  stone.  In  the 
former  case  the  new  combination  is  determined  for  us  by 
the  words  of  the  speaker.  We  have  only  to  listen  ;  and, 
if  the  words  arouse  all  the  necessary  ideas  in  our  minds, 
the  new  combination  will  be  made.  But  in  the  latter  case, 
we  do  not  merely  make  a  combination  of  ideas  already 
called  up.  The  necessary  ideas  are  called  up,  not  by  virtue 
of  their  mere  association  with  words  supplied  from  without, 
but  by  virtue  of  higher  intellectual  processes  within.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  the  man  with  his  piece  of  paper  once 
again,  and  examine  it  still  more  fully.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  before  him  the  preliminary  situation  (paper  will  not 
rise  high  enough).  Secondly,  he  has  in  mind  the  desired 
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situation  (paper  rising  high  enough).  But  in  order  to  get 
thus  far,  he  has  passed  beyond  the  merely  perceptual  stage  ; 
for  each  of  the  situations  has  been  mentally  analysed  to  a 
certain  extent  in  terms  of  abstract  ideas  (as  described  in 
parenthesis).  When  he  now  further  examines  the  prelim- 
inary situation  in  the  light  of  the  desired  one — and  he  must 
do  this  if  he  is  to  succeed — he  may  single  out  the  feature 
which  is  important  in  this  case  (paper  light  and  spread  out, 
thus  being  held  back  by  the  air).  In  other  words,  the 
combination  of  ideas  which  represents  what  he  wants,  and 
which  is  already  in  his  mind  (being  of  ten  called  his  purpose}, 
determines  him  to  single  out  a  particular  one  or  two  of  the 
many  abstract  ideas  which  could  be  aroused  by  an  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  the  preliminary  situation  (e.g.  paper 
H'/iite,  large,  oblong,  smooth,  clean,  thin,  etc.,  etc. — as  well 
as  light  and  spread  out).  Why  does  the  combination  of 
ideas  representing  the  desired  situation  lead  to  this  selec- 
tion of  some  abstract  ideas  rather  than  others  ?  The 
answer  is  that  our  abstract  ideas  are  not  separate  and 
independent  units :  they  are  interrelated,  forming  many 
complicated  systems,  themselves  more  or  less  interconnected 
one  with  another.  We  have  already  referred  to  these  con- 
nections as  thought-links.  Now,  if  the  systems  of  ideas  are 
sufficiently  well  organised  in  the  man's  mind,  the  combina- 
tion of  ideas  which  represents  the  desired  situation  will, 
when  confronted  with  the  preliminary  situation,  connect 
itself  with,  or  point  out,  that  feature  in  it  which  constitutes 
the  difficulty  (paper  light  and  spread  out).  In  other 
words,  the  man  sees  that  concentrated  weight  is  required. 
This  abstract  idea  will  tend  to  suggest  something  which 
possesses  the  quality,  and  the  idea  of  a  stone  may  come 
up,  especially  as  the  action  of  throwing  is  before  the  mind. 
The  problem  is,  however,  not  yet  solved.  Our  hero  has, 
it  is  true,  seized  upon  a  stone  as  possessing  the  necessary 
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concentrated  weight.  But  the  preliminary  situation  must 
furnish  some  quality  which  will  enable  a  stone  to  be  used. 
Further  examination  of  it  with  the  purpose,  now  thus 
modified,  of  using  a  stone,  is  likely  to  call  out  any  quality 
which  is  connected  with  that  purpose.  Thus  the  flexibility 
of  the  paper  is  likely  to  be  the  abstract  idea  now  rendered 
prominent.  If  so,  the  new  combination  is  made.  The 
work  of  thought  is  over.  It  remains  only  to  realise  the 
new  combination  in  the  concrete. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  maintained  that  the  course  of  thought 
in  devising  such  a  plan  would  proceed  exactly  as  we  have 
sketched  it.  All  kinds  of  variations  may  occur.  But, 
always  and  everywhere,  the  general  scheme  in  such  cases 
is  the  same.  A  purpose  clearly  conceived,  i.e.  well  ana- 
lysed into  abstract  ideas,  determines  the  selection  of 
some  out  of  the  many  possible  ideas  which  might  other- 
wise arise. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  purpose  is  not 
merely  a  combination  of  ideas.  There  must  be  a  strong 
want,  or  conation,  or  desire,  for  the  thing  or  situation 
represented  by  it.  Otherwise  it  will  not  lead  to  the  close 
attention  which  is  indispensable  if  the  appropriate  abstract 
ideas  for  making  the  new  combination  are  to  be  selected. 
Teachers  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that  the  great  es- 
sential in  work  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  mental  activity,  is  keenness.  The  tendency  of 
most  teachers  is  to  worry  too  much  about  the  ideas, 
helping  the  children  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter  never 
really  tackle  a  problem  by  themselves.  The  great  thing  is 
to  get  the  children  really  anxious  to  solve  the  problem 
presented  to  them. 

We  have  distinguished  ideal  constructions  made  under 
directions  from  without  from  those  made  under  the  guidance 
of  a  purpose  acting  from  within.  It  now  becomes  neces- 
TG.  12 
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sary  to  distinguish  two  varieties  of  the  latter.  The  case 
we  have  just  examined,  in  which  the  purpose  has  reference 
to  the  real  world,  may  be  said  to  be  an  instance  of  reasoning. 
It  involves  the  solving  of  a  real  problem.  When  the  ideal 
construction  is  made,  it  can  be  worked  out  in  the  world  of 
concrete  reality.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
purpose  is  not  directly  concerned  with  reality.  We  often 
delight  ourselves  by  making  new  combinations  of  ideas 
which  do  not  represent  the  actual  truth,  and  sometimes 
not  even  a  possible  one.  We  play  with  our  ideas,  building 
them  up  into  new  combinations  much  as  the  child  plays 
with  his  bricks.  And,  just  as  the  child  has  some  notion  as 
to  what  he  is  going  to  build,  so  we  must  have  some  more  or 
less  definite  directive  idea  or  purpose.  "  Then,  on  account 
of  associations  already  formed,  various  other  ideas  come 
up.  Some  of  them  are  in  harmony  with  the  directive  idea 
and  are  consequently  used.  Others  may  be  out  of  harmony 
with  it,  or  displeasing  for  other  reasons :  these  are  rejected. 
Thus,  to  take  an  example  from  school  life,  a  boy  may 
undertake  to  write  an  essay  on  '  How  I  would  spend  a 
shilling.'  This  directive  idea  may  suggest  all  sorts  of 
things  he  would  like  to  buy,  e.g.  a  bicycle,  a  cricket  bat, 
a  top,  sweets,  apples,  a  certain  book.  Some  of  these  are 
rejected  because  they  would  cost  more  than  a  shilling, 
some  because  they  are  not  desired  so  much  as  others,  and 
some,  perhaps,  because  the  boy  does  not  care  to  confess 
that  he  is  keen  on  them.  In  this  way  the  boy  makes  up 
his  list  and  writes  his  composition.  This  is  a  new  produc- 
tion in  the  sense  that  it  represents  a  combination  which 
may  never  have  occurred,  at  any  rate  in  the  boy's  expe- 
rience." l  Such  processes  are  usually  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  imagination. 

1  Dumville,  Child  Mind,  p.  63. 
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To  distinguish  still  further  the  process  of  reasoning  from 
that  of  imagination,  we  may  say  that  "  in  the  latter  process 
the  directive  idea  is  only  vaguely  directive ;  it  admits  of 
many  forms  of  combination,  it  is  often  more  satisfied  by  the 
sensuous  wealth  of  the  images  than  by  the  meanings  or 
ideas  accompanying  the  sensuous  element,  and  in  any  case 
it  is  satisfied  by  the  combination  thus  produced  ;  it  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  question  as  to  whether  that 
combination  represents  reality.  Reasoning,  however,  is 
always  a  search  for  some  form  of  reality  not  at  the 
moment  in  our  possession.  And  the  construction  of  ideas 
is  consequently  made  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  some  real  or  true  result.  Consequently  our 
ideas  have  to  be  necessarily  connected  throughout.  The 
thought -I  inks  of  which  we  have  spoken  must  exist  at  all 
stages.  Sensuous  imagery,  though  it  may  be  of  assist- 
ance, is  not  an  essential  feature :  meanings  and  their 
implications  are  completely  in  the  ascendant.  Originative 
imagination  may  thus  assist  by  providing  us  with  a  great 
deal  of  material  to  work  upon,  but  reasoning  cannot  take 
place  unless  some  of  this  material  can  be  selected  because 
it  points  conclusively  to  the  truth  at  which  we  desire  to 
arrive."  l 

The  reader  may  before  now  have  begun  to  ask  what  this 
sketch  of  the  higher  intellectual  processes  has  to  do  with 
"  object  teaching  and  the  teaching  of  skill."  The  answer 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  of  our  chapter 
adequately,  indicating  its  place  in  the  entire  scheme  of 
activities  and  its  relations  with  the  other  parts,  unless  we 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  whole.  For  mental  development 
does  not  consist  in  passing  through  clearly  separated 
stages  in  a  fixed  order.  To  use  an  analogy,  it  is  not  like 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  64-5. 
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walking  tlirougli  a  series  of  rooms  so  connected  with  one 
another  that  the  last  cannot  be  entered  until  the  earlier 
ones  have  been  completely  traversed.  One  of  the  older 
books  on  teaching  tells  us  :  "  The  recognised  order  is, 
(1)  Sense  Perception,  (2)  Representation  (with  which  are 
connected  Eeproductive  and  Constructive  Imagination), 
and  (3)  Thought  Proper  (including  Abstraction,  General- 
isation, Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning"  Now, 
while  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  recall  or  represent  to 
ourselves  any  given  object,  still  less  pursue  any  process  of 
imagination  or  reasoning  involving  it,  before  we  have 
become  familiar  with  it  directly  or  indirectly  by  sense 
perception,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  have  a  long 
course  of  sense  perception  before  any  of  the  higher  pro- 
cesses can  occur.  We  must  recognise  "  that  mental 
growth  is  gradual,  and  cannot  be  split  off  into  sections, 
each  displaying  a  marked  difference  from  those  which 
immediately  precede  and  follow."  l  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"  the  normal  child  possesses  in  some  degree  all  the  powers 
which  the  adult  enjoys.  To  take  the  highest  of  all  the 
intellectual  powers,  it  has  sometimes  been  stated  that 
reasoning  does  not  occur  till  comparatively  late  in  child- 
hood. But  the  intelligent  use  of  such  words  as  because  and 
why  by  young  children  is  clear  indication  that  they  realise 
that  inter-connectedness  of  ideas  whereby  steps  are  made 
from  one  concrete  fact  to  another.  A  little  boy  of  two 
and  a  half  was  playing  at  being  a  baker.  His  father,  not 
knowing  this,  entered  the  room,  and  asked  for  a  kiss. 
'  I'm  a  baker,'  he  replied.  His  father  persisted,  asking 
him :  '  Well !  why  won't  you  give  me  a  kiss  ? '  He 
answered  quite  clearly,  '  Because  bakers  don't  give  kisses.' 
His  ideational  system  concerned  with  bakers  represented 

1  Keatinge,  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  History,  pp.  25-6. 
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these   men   as   too   dignified   for   such   homely  lapses  as 
kissing."  1 

The  mind  of  the  child,  on  his  arrival  at  school,  may  be 
compared  in  some  respects  to  a  large  party  of  fairly 
civilised  emigrants  arriving  in  a  new  country — for  in- 
stance, the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  their  landing  in  North 
America.  Such  people  are,  at  the  outset,  not  without 
many  of  the  things  which  support  a  bare  existence,  and  in 
addition  they  have  usually  at  any  rate  a  few  of  the  means 
whereby  the  higher  kind  of  life  may  be  led.  Their  chief 
concern,  it  is  true,  is  to  provide  for  material  existence  by 
accumulating  wood  to  make  houses  and  furniture,  and  by 
growing  crops  and  hunting  animals  for  food.  But,  even 
at  this  stage,  they  are  able  to  convert  some  of  their  gains 
into  higher  things.  They  may  build  a  church;  erect  a 
school,  and  even  publish  a  crude  form  of  newspaper  from 
time  to  time.  As,  however,  their  stock  of  goods  grows, 
and  additional  tools  and  more  powerful  machinery  can  be 
constructed,  they  can  make  still  more  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  higher  life.  A  cathedral  may  spring  up  over 
their  churches,  a  university  may  crown  their  educational 
institutions,  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  as  well  as 
scientific  and  literary  publications,  may  replace  their  first 
irregular  efforts  at  printing.  Now  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  such  improvements  are  dependent  on  the  accumulation 
of  large  stocks  of  raw  material,  and  on  the  manufacture 
from  some  of  that  material  of  more  efficient  machinery  of 
various  kinds,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  the  prototypes  or 
forerunners  of  those  institutions  already  existed  in  the  early 
stages.  If,  indeed,  they  had  not  been  to  some  extent 
fostered  then,  these  later  developments  from  them  would 
have  been  far  less  magnificent. 

1  Dumville,  Child  Mind,  p.  136. 
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Now  to  what  do  object  teaching  and  the  teaching  of 
skill  correspond  in  all  this  ?  They  correspond  to  the 
accumulation  of  material,  and  the  manipulation  of  that 
material  so  as  to  form  tools,  machines,  houses,  etc., 
whereby  the  community  is  rendered  more  efficient  for  the 
accumulation  of  more  material  and  for  the  further  mani- 
pulation of  it.  The  material  in  its  raw  state,  as  it  con- 
fronts these  invaders,  may  be  likened  to  bare  sensations. 
Let  us  take  a  tree  standing  in  the  forest  as  an  example 
of  such  material.  The  cutting  of  it  down  as  a  whole  may 
be  likened  to  perception.  The  sawing  of  it  up  into  parts 
will  correspond  to  abstraction.  The  putting  of  those 
parts  together  so  as  to  form  new  wholes  is  similar  to 
imagination.  The  using  of  any  new  wholes  thus  pro- 
duced, whether  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  difficulties 
of  accumulation  or  to  improve  the  machinery  of  manufac- 
ture, or  to  produce  other  things  of  a  more  complicated 
nature,  may  be  likened  to  reasoning.  These  higher  pro- 
cesses will  begin  even  in  the  early  stages.  They  are,  in- 
deed, the  great  guarantee  of  further  progress  as  material 
accumulates,  and  they  will  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant features  of  the  work  as  time  proceeds. 

This  analogy,  of  course,  like  all  others,  will  break  down 
if  pressed  too  far.  But  we  may  endeavour  to  push  it  a 
little  further  in  order  to  illustrate  the  place  of  telling  in 
the  scheme  of  mental  development.  Suppose  that  indi- 
viduals from  a  more  advanced  community,  or  at  any  rate 
from  a  community  in  which  other  things  have  been  made, 
come  among  these  people  and  show  them  how  to  manu- 
facture things  of  which  they  have  never  dreamed  before. 
These  things  have  to  be  made  from  the  material  and  with 
the  tools  which  they  at  present  possess.  It  would  be  of 
no  use  for  such  teachers  to  come  and  talk  of  the  more 
complicated  things  at  the  earliest  stage,  when  the  essen- 
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tials  for  even  the  simpler  kinds  of  industrial  activity  have 
scarcely  yet  been  produced.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
said  that  even  in  the  comparatively  early  stages  a  person 
possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  might  indicate  certain 
improvements  which  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
conditions  already  existing.  Such  communication  of  ideas 
by  those  who  are  more  intelligent  or  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  other  experience  not  only  represents,  but  is  what 
we  mean  by  telling.  Once  again,  let  us  emphasise  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  adapted,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  people.  It  must, 
indeed,  base  itself  upon  the  things  already  in  existence. 
It  would  be  of  no  use,  for  instance,  for  a  missionary  to 
attempt  to  start  a  race  of  primitive  people  on  the  manu- 
facture of  watches,  though  it  might  be  of  some  value 
to  get  them  to  make  ploughs,  and  perhaps  reaping- 
machines. 

The  foregoing  attempt  to  show  the  place  of  object 
teaching  in  the  development  of  the  child's  mind  can  well 
bear  the  charge  of  superfluous  and  unwarrantable  digres- 
sion if  only  the  reader  is  led  thereby  to  recognise  clearly 
that  this  branch  of  school  instruction  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  comparatively  infrequent  variation  from  ordinary 
procedure  in  the  way  of  occasional  nature-study  or  object 
lessons,  but  as  the  most  fundamental  part  of  the  whole 
curriculum.  "  In  no  profitable  sense  can  the  three  R's  be 
regarded  as  fundamental.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
foundation :  they  belong  to  the  superstructure.  They  are 
not  processes  upon  which  the  earlier  activities  of  the 
mind  are  dependent:  they  are  themselves  dependent  on 
those  earlier  activities.  First  things  in  education  they 
emphatically  are  not :  they  can  only  be  pursued  with 
profit  after  other  things  have  been  accomplished.  In 
maintaining  that  the  three  R's  are  not  fundamental  it  is 
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not  contended  that  they  are  not  important.  They  a 
important  because  they  are  the  keys  by  which  the  chil 
can  escape  from  the  narrow  environment  of  the  illiterate. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  a  tool  is  a  mere  extension  of  the 
human  arm.  A  walking-stick,  for  instance,  is  an  elongated 
finger.  A  hammer  is  an  iron  fist  at  the  end  of  a  wooden 
arm.  They  enable  the  user  to  gain  easy  and  effective 
control  of  a  wider  environment.  They  magnify 
natural  powers.  It  is  important  to  remember,  howev 
that  they  presuppose  the  human  arm,  and  are  absolutely 
useless  without  it.  In  the  same  way  the  three  R's  may 
be  regarded  as  tools  by  which  the  field  of  operation  of  our 
natural  powers  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  In  writing 
we  talk  with  the  pen,  and  can  command  a  larger  audience 
than  any  building  in  the  world  can  hold :  but  it  pre- 
supposes the  ability  to  talk  ;  when  we  read  we  listen  with 
the  eye  to  voices  which  have  long  been  silent :  but  we 
have  elsewhere  acquired  the  ability  to  understand  what 
we  hear.  Arithmetic  enables  us,  by  the  use  of  written 
symbols,  to  extend  our  powers  of  calculation :  but  the 
initial  power  to  calculate  is  postulated  all  along.  So, 
while  recognising  the  importance  of  the  three  R's  as 
instrumental  subjects,  we  deny  their  importance  as  sub- 
stantive subjects.  .  .  .  For  the  expansion  of  personal 
knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  first-hand  experience  the 
three  E's  are  vitally  important :  but  for  the  acquiring  of 
the  necessary  minimum  of  first-hand  knowledge,  and  for 
generating  the  desire  to  extend  that  minimum,  they  are 
of  no  importance  at  all.  The  desire  to  use  the  three 
R's  is  born  of  something  other  than  the  three  R's  them- 
selves." l 

We  see,  then,  that  the  fundamental  ideas  which  will 

1  Ballard,  Handwork  as  an  Educational  Medium,  pp.  132-3. 
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form  the  basis  of  all  the  further  extension  and  elaboration 
of  our  knowledge  by  means  of  reading,  of  listening  to 
lessons  and  lectures,  and  of  reflection  and  reasoning,  must 
be  obtained  by  observation.  Observation  is  thus  required 
not  merely  in  one  or  two  branches  of  the  curriculum,  but 
throughout.  As  Dr.  Sleight  has  well  said,  "It  is  much 
more  important  to  insist  upon  observation  in  every  branch 
of  instruction  than  to  include  Nature  Study  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  training  what,  after  all,  is  usually  only  one 
special  form  of  observation."  l 


QUESTIONS   ON  CHAPTER  VI. 


1.  Distinguish    between    concrete    and    abstract    ideas,    giving 
examples  of  each. 

2.  Trace  the  steps  by  which  a  child  comes  by  a  concrete  idea, 
bringing  out  particularly  the  importance  of  movement. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  an  image  ?     What  variations  are 
to  be  noticed  among  different  individuals  with  respect  to  imagery  ? 

4.  How  does  the  drawing  or  the  modelling  of  an  object  improve 
one's  knowledge  of  it  ? 

5.  What  are  the  aims  of  the  teaching  of  nature  study  ? 

6.  Give  examples  of  things  which  must  be  told  to  a  child  and  of 
things  which  should  be  studied  by  direct  observation,  stating  the 
reasons  for  your  choice. 

7.  Give  an  example  of  ideal  construction  and  show  that  it  involves 
the  abstraction  of  ideas  from  the  concrete. 


1  Dr.  W.  G.  Sleight,  Paper  on  "  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum  " 
in  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associations,  January 
1914,  p.  302. 
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8.  Show  that  abstract  ideas  are  involved  both  in  making  and  ir 
understanding  a  description. 

9.  What  do  3rou  understand  by  the  terms  imagination  and  reasoi 
ing  ?     Distinguish  clearly  between  the  two. 

10.  What  is  the  general  purpose  which  object  teaching  subserves 
in  the  mental  development  of  the  child  ? 

11.  Show  clearly  that  we  cannot  rely  entirely  on  the  child's  con- 
tact with  objects  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  life  to  give  all  the 
knowledge  of  them  which  is  desirable. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OBJECT   TEACHING   AND    THE    TEACHING    OF 

SKILL.— II. 

In  all  object  lessons,  whether  they  occur  in  connection 
with  nature  study  or  in  any  other  of  the  numerous  branches 
of  the  curriculum  in  which  concrete  things  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  pupils,  the  children  should  be  considered  as 
accumulating  new  material  for  themselves.  The  teacher's 
chief  function  is  not  to  tell  them  many  things,  but  to 
provide  the  necessary  conditions,  including  of  course  a 
good  supply  of  objects,  for  thorough  observation,  and  to 
stimulate  and  guide  the  activities  of  the  children  therein. 

In  the  first  place,  the  children  must  perceive  the  objects. 
As  we  have  seen,  perception  is  not  an  affair  of  merely 
catching  sight  of  an  object.  Kin  aesthetic  and  tactual 
sensations,  not  to  mention  any  others  which  may  be  pos- 
sible, must  give  meaning  to  the  sight  sensations.  And, 
since  young  children  have  not  had  sufficient  of  those  sen- 
sations in  the  past  to  enable  them  to  give  full  meaning  to 
bare  sight  sensations,  they  must  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
still  more  now.  In  other  words,  they  must  be  permitted 
to  handle  the  objects  during  their  observation.  Not  in  a 
careless  and  indiscriminate  way,  though  even  a  little  of 
this  may  often  well  be  allowed  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
lesson.  Thus,  suppose  the  lesson  is  on  a  fish,  and  that 
each  child  is  provided  with  one.  It  would  be  well  to  allow  a 
minute  or  two  at  the  outset  for  "  playing  "  with  the  animal. 
For,  while  the  children  are  very  excited,  they  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  follow  carefully  any  directions  from  the 
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teacher.  When  this  initial  excitement  is  over,  the  teacher 
can  now  turn  the  activities  of  the  children  into  those  direc- 
tions which  he  knows  will  produce  important  sensational 
results.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  scales,  he  will  direct 
the  children  to  stroke  the  fish  from  the  head  to  the  tail  and 
then  back  from  the  tail  to  the  head.  And  he  will  ask  them 
to  tell  him  (he  will  not  tell  them)  what  is  to  be  noticed. 

Here,  however,  we  pass  beyond  mere  perception.  "  Ob- 
servation has  been  defined  by  some  writers  as  regulated 
and  concentrated  perception.  A  kitten  perceives  a  ball  of 
twine,  and  continues  for  a  moment  to  regard  it  casually. 
This  is  a  case  of  ordinary  perception.  Now  suppose  the 
ball  of  twine  begins  to  move.  At  once  the  kitten's  gaze 
is  more  fixed  ;  its  attention  is  more  fully  concentrated  on 
the  ball,  and  the  direction  of  that  attention  is  regulated 
by  the  movements  of  the  object.  The  kitten  would  be  said 
by  some  people  to  be  observing  the  ball.  But  the  'orderly 
conning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature  '  which  takes 
place  during  a  nature- study  or  observation  lesson  is  much 
more  than  this.  The  kitten  probably  does  little  more  than 
sharpen  his  perceptive  powers.  In  future,  he  will  be  more 
excited  by  the  ball  than  he  was  formerly.  Yet  he  will  not 
know  anything  definite  about  it.  But  the  observation 
practised  by  human  beings  includes  much  more  than  mere 
perception,  however  refined  and  concentrated."  1 

To  take  an  example  of  well- developed  perception  (which 
is  not  observation)  from  human  affairs,  we  may  note  the 
case  of  the  man  who  puts  on  his  coat  and  waistcoat  every 
morning  without  any  definite  thought  about  what  he  is 
doing.2  He  has  become  thoroughly  familiar,  in  a  per- 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  72-3. 

2  If  the  reader  is  very  interested  in  his  clothing — and,  of  course, 
very  many  people  are — this  example  will  not  appeal  very  strongly 
to  him. 
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ceptual  way,  with  these  objects,  and  has,  in  the  course  of 
that  perceptual  progress,  become  very  skilful  in  dealing 
with  them.  But  lie  has  not  analysed  these  percepts  into 
abstract  ideas.  He  could  not  tell  you  offhand,  for  instance, 
how  many  buttons  he  has  to  do  up  011  his  waistcoat, 
although,  if  an  extra  button  could  suddenly  spring  into 
being  one  morning,  he  would  be  greatly  disturbed.  To 
fall  back  on  our  analogy  of  the  immigrants,  he  is  with 
regard  to  this  object  like  people  who  cut  down  trees  and 
deal  with  them  as  wholes,  as  by  selling  or  burning  them, 
without  ever  cutting  them  up  into  parts.  He  is  very 
familiar  with  the  object  as  a  whole,  though  he  has  never 
analysed  it  into  its  parts,  and  can  consequently  tell  you 
little  that  is  definite  "  about  it." 

Now  the  man  in  question  may  be  perfectly  justified  in 
his  ignorance.  He  has,  let  us  hope,  in  his  childhood  and 
early  youth,  observed  many  things  with  care  and  precision 
under  the  direction  of  his  teachers.  And  in  doing  this  he 
has  accumulated  and  perfected  a  stock  of  abstract  ideas 
which  can  now  be  used  to  give  him  precise  information 
about  anything  which  he  desires  to  examine.  But  it  is 
not  desirable  that  he  should  waste  his  time  and  resources 
by  trying  to  examine  everything  which  confronts  him.  If 
he  were  a  tailor,  and  had  to  make  a  waistcoat,  the  question 
as  to  the  number  of  buttons  would  certainly  be  of  great 
importance. l  But  he  has  become  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, and  he  can  well  afford  to  leave  sartorial  observations 
to  others.  The  observations  which  he  now  makes  are 

1  The  author  recently  instructed  his  tailor  to  make  him  a  suit 
exactly  like  the  last,  which  was  being  worn  at  the  time  of  the  order. 
When  the  suit  came  home,  the  waistcoat  was  found  to  have  only 
Jive  buttons,  instead  of  six,  as  in  the  previous  case.  The  tailor  had 
been  wanting  in  observation — in  this  case,  with  respect  to  the 
counting  of  the  buttons. 
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directed  by  his  own  special  purposes.  What,  to  take  a 
still  more  glaring  instance,  should  we  think  of  a  grown 
man  who,  after  carefully  measuring  a  table,  explained  to 
us  that  he  was  merely  cultivating  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion ?  We  should  expect  such  a  person  to  have  some 
special  purpose  in  view.  He  might,  for  instance,  be 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  table,  when  transported  to 
another  room,  would  tit  into  a  certain  recess  ;  or  he  might 
be  desirous  of  making  another  of  exactly  the  same  size. 
In  other  words,  the  observation  of  older  people  is  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  ideas  of  the  ends  in  view.  It  is, 
we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  man  with  the  paper  to  be  throw 
part  of  a  reasoning  process. 

But  while,  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  later,  the  teacher 
should  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  encourage  the  same  kind  of 
observation  in  children,  we  do  find  young  pupils  observing 
things  merely  because  they  have  been  told  to  do  so.  We 
cannot  leave  the  direction  of  their  activities  entirely  in 
their  hands.  (Even  those  systems  of  education  which 
profess  to  leave  everything  to  the  spontaneity  of  the 
children,  such  as  that  of  Madame  Montessori,  prescribe 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  pupils.)  We  seem,  then, 
to  be  justified  in  requiring  a  young  child  to  measure  a 
table,  or  to  perform  any  similar  observation,  without  any 
special  purpose  on  his  part,  though  we  must  remember 
that  whenever  we  can  arrange  for  some  purpose  which  he 
will  accept,  his  observations  will  probably  be  keener,  and 
the  whole  business,  involving  as  it  thus  would  do  some- 
thing of  reasoning,  will  be  a  more  intelligent  and  intelli- 
gible process  for  the  child. 

At  this  point,  both  as  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
nature  of  observation  and  as  a  plea  for  more  study  of  the 
theory  of  teaching,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  digress  a 
little  from  our  path  to  refer  to  a  class  of  teachers  who 
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have  the  same  attitude  to  their  work  as  the  man  of  our 
former  illustration  to  his  waistcoat.  Teaching,  of  course, 
by  whomever  it  is  practised,  requires  a  great  number  of 
ideas.  There  must,  for  instance,  be  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  be  taught.  But,  given  these  indispensable  ideas, 
it  is  possible  to  engage  in  the  art  of  teaching  without  any 
definite  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  process.  Some 
teachers — and  among  them  there  are  many  who  are  toler- 
ably successful — adopt  an  almost  purely  perceptual  atti- 
tude to  the  art  of  teaching.  They  began  to  teach  largely 
by  imitating  others.  They  succeeded  fairly  well.  And 
they  have  continued  doing  the  same  things,  until  their 
teaching  has  become  almost  entirely  habitual  in  character. 
Now  a  great  many  of  the  details  of  teaching  must  become 
habitual :  for  we  cannot  think  of  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary at  one  and  the  same  moment.  But,  if  the  whole  of 
our  work  is  carried  out  on  this  low  intellectual  plane,  it 
becomes  stereotyped,  and  gives  no  opportunity  for  progress. 
Unless  we  have  analysed  our  teaching,  we  cannot  adapt  it 
intelligently  to  changing  circumstances.  Some  old  teachers, 
especially  when  confronted  by  younger  colleagues  who 
make  suggestions,  will  proudly  boast  of  their  long  "ex- 
perience." But,  if  they  have  been  going  on  for  forty 
years  without  any  serious  analysis  of  their  work,  they  are 
little  if  any  better  than  they  were  at  the  time  when,  the 
full  effects  of  practice  having  made  them  thoroughly 
"  at  home "  in  their  work,  there  was  no  more  room  for 
"perceptual"  progress.  And  perceptual  progress,  when 
constant  daily  practice  is  given,  reaches  its  limits  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

To  return  now  to  our  observation  lesson,  we  must  note 
that  the  children  should  not  merely  become  familiar  with 
the  object  as  a  whole,  but  should  mentally  take  it  to 
pieces.  In  other  words,  they  should  abstract,  or  single 
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out,  its  various  features.  This  requires  a  concentration  of 
attention  on  each  aspect  of  the  whole  which  it  is  very  hard 
to  maintain.  For  a  confused  medley  of  undifferentiated 
"  aspects  "  is  all  the  while  claiming  attention.  Human 
beings,  however,  on  account  of  the  more  elaborate  brain 
structure  with  which  they  are  endowed,  here  show  a  very 
marked  superiority  over  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
lower  animals.  Thev  can  concentrate  their  attention  more 

tf 

definitely.  But  this  superiority,  unaided  by  anything  el 
would  probably  lead  to  no  very  marked  differences  between 
their  intelligence  and  that  of  the  lower  animals.  In  the 
few  cases  in  which  a  human  being  has  been  able  to  grow 
up  without  any  human  society,  no  evidence  of  ability  much, 
if  at  all,  superior  to  that  of  the  lower  animals  has  be 
noted.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  cases  is  that  of  the 
Wild  Boy  of  Aveyron,  a  district  in  the  south  of  France. 
This  boy  was  apparently  abandoned  by  his  parents  in  the 
woods  at  a  very  early  age,  and  managed  somehow  to  sub- 
sist till  practically  the  end  of  childhood,  when  he  was 
discovered  and  caught.  He  was  brought  to  Paris  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  distinguished  doctor, 
M.  Itard  by  name,  who  endeavoured  to  educate  him,  and 
who  has  written  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  observ 
tions  and  experiments  with  regard  to  the  boy.  After  Ion 
examination,  M.  Itard  came  to  the  conclusion  "  that  man 
is  inferior  to  a  great  number  of  animals  when  left  in  the 
pure  state  of  nature"  l  And  in  another  place  he  writes : 
"  Those  who  saw  the  savage  of  Aveyron  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Paris  know  that  he  was  much  inferior,  with 
respect  to  discrimination,  to  the  more  intelligent  of  our 
domestic  animals."  2 

Now  there  must  be  something,  gained  from  communion 

1  Itard,  Rapports  et  Memoires  sur  le  Sauvage  de  I' Aveyron  (Paris  : 
Alcan,  1894),  p.  48.  ?0p.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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with  his  fellows,  which  co-operates  with  the  power  of  con- 
centration to  secure  the  marked  superiority  over  the  other 
animals  which  practically  every  human  being,  reared  under 
normal  circumstances,  obtains.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  language. 
Words  as  such,  of  course,  are  only  sounds,  which  are  heard 
by  many  of  the  domestic  animals  as  well  as  by  human 
beings.  But  human  beings  imitate  these  sounds,  thus 
gaining  a  great  control  over  them.  And  what  is  still 
more  important,  they  distinguish  clearly  the  things  for 
which  these  sounds  are  intended  to  stand,  and  soon  come 
to  use  the  sounds  for  the  things,  thus  realising  the  value 
of  the  former  as  signs  for  the  things.  When  once  this 
value  is  appreciated,  words,  which  in  themselves  are  mere 
sounds  capable  of  being  recalled  and  repeated,  become 
most  important  and  definite  things,  which,  being  associated 
with  ideas,  give  us  a  firm  hold  over  them.  For,  by  recall- 
ing the  word  to  mind,  we  revive  the  idea  with  it.  Es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  abstract  ideas,  which  are  often  so 
difficult  to  single  out,  the  definiteness  and  distinctness  of 
the  word  is  of  incalculable  value.  When,  therefore,  we 
have  by  our  superior  concentration  obtained  even  a  slight 
hold  of  an  abstract  idea,  the  word  comes  to  our  aid,  in- 
creasing immeasurably  by  its  definiteuess  and  distinctness 
our  otherwise  feeble  grasp  of  the  idea.  In  a  great  many 
cases  we  should  probably  never  come  to  single  out  the  idea 
at  all  if  the  word  did  not  put  us  on  the  gid  vive  for  it. 
For,  when  we  have,  in  gaining  some  control  over  a  few 
words,  appreciated  the  function  of  language,  we  begin 
more  or  less  subconsciously  to  be  aware  that  all  the  words 
which  we  hear  have  also  their  meanings. 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  word  which  the  child 
hears  as  each  feature  of  the  object  becomes  somewhat 
prominent  in  his  mind  is  of  immense  value  in  helping  him 
to  grip  the  abstract  idea  more  definitely.  And  the  close 

TG.  13 
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association  which  is  formed  between  the  word  and  the 
direction  of  attention  involved  in  the  idea  enables  the 
former  to  be  used  not  merely  as  a  means  of  recalling  the 
same  idea  or  direction  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  another 
who  has  already  been  through  similar  experiences,  and 
incidentally  of  indicating  to  that  other  person  that  the 
speaker  possesses  the  idea  or  ideas  in  question,  but  also  as 
a  great  aid  in  keeping  ones  own  attention  fixed  on  the  idea 
or  ideas.  If  this  is  true,  the  use  of  words  by  the  child  in 
making  his  abstractions  is  not  only  an  indication  to  the 
teacher  that  the  pupil  is  indeed  making  those  abstractions, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  child 
in  rendering  his  thoughts  clear.  "  The  attempt  to  teach 
children  to  be  accurate  in  observation  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  need  of  making  them  accurate  in  description."  1 
Who  has  not  felt  his  ideas  on  a  subject  getting  clearer  as 
he  describes  or  defines,  or  otherwise  talks  on  the  subject, 
to  another  ?  There  is,  of  course,  also  the  stimulus  to 
thought  which  the  requirement  to  speak  about  something 
always  involves.  The  mere  fact  that  the  child  is  asked  to 
say  something  causes  him  to  bestir  himself  mentally. 
Such  conations  as  the  tendency  to  self -display  may  be 
aroused.  At  any  rate,  the  habit  of  replying  to  questions 
(which  has  been  formed  on  the  basis  of  such  conations  in 
the  past)  will  operate. 

And  the  teacher  should  make  a  point  of  requiring  the 
children  to  speak  distinctly.  "  While  no  doubt  there  are 
exceptions,  it  may  nevertheless  be  stated  as  a  general  rule 
that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  clear  articula- 
tion and  clear  thought.  This  belief,  first  formulated  by 
practical  teachers,  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  teaching  of 
psychology,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends.  It  was 

1  Circular  369  (already  referred  to). 
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very  clearly  stated  by  a  great  teacher,  Thring  of  Upping- 
liam,  who  laid  down  that,  if  boys  were  to  be  taught  to 
think  clearly,  they  must  be  taught  to  pronounce  distinctly, 
especially  the  last  words  and  syllables  of  each  sentence. 
Certainly  the  converse  is  true  :  the  natural  result  of 

•/ 

indistinct  thinking  is  indistinct  speech.  If  we  have  re- 
ceived through  the  senses  some  fleeting,  half -understood 
impression, — a  faint  sound  just  heard  for  a  moment,  a 
brief  glimpse  of  some  vanishing  light  or  trace  of  colour, — 
we  naturally,  almost  inevitably,  use  a  broken  phrase,  a 
half-uttered  word,  to  describe  our  impression,  the  im- 
pression itself  being  undefined.  When  a  boy  mumbles 
his  lesson,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  his  knowledge  of  it 
has  not  been  brought  into  clear  consciousness — unwilling 
to  pull  together  his  lurking  memory  and  halting  expres- 
sion, he  hopes  by  mumbling  half  an  answer,  to  get  his 
teacher  to  supply  the  remainder  or  to  take  it  as  said. 
And,  conversely,  if  he  makes  his  words  clear  and  distinct, 
it  compels  him  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  words  he  uses, 
and  thus,  indirectly,  on  the  ideas  they  convey.  Certainly, 
in  so  far  clear  speaking  calls  for  and  is  an  aid  to  clear 
ideas."  1 

We  may  mention  here  another  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
M.  Itard.  He  found  it  practically  impossible  to  get  his 
strange  pupil  to  speak,  or  to  understand  spoken  language. 
And  the  only  reason  he  could  find  for  this  was  that  when 
once  the  period  of  infancy  and  early  childhood  is  passed 
without  the  usual  "  speech  atmosphere,"  the  tendency  to 
seize  upon  and  imitate  words  weakens  rapidly.  Here, 
once  again,  we  see  how  important  it  is  "  to  strike  the  iron 
while  hot."  A  similar  thing  has  been  noticed  on  a  lower 
plane,  and  within  much  narrower  age  limits,  in  the  case 

1  Culverwell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  151-2. 
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of  the  lower  animals.  Thus  Mr.  Spalding  tells  us,  "  A 
chicken  that  has  not  heard  the  call  of  the  mother  till  until 
eight  or  ten  days  old  then  hears  it  as  if  it  heard  it  not."  1 
If,  then,  we  do  not  cultivate  a  child's  vocabulary  while  he 
is  young,  we  are  probably  doing  him  a  mental  injury 
which  can  never  be  repaired. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  abstract  idea  must  stand 
out  to  some  extent  from  the  concrete  whole  if  the  word  is 
to  come  to  its  aid.  Now  how  is  it  that  it  stands  out  at 
all  ?  Our  superior  power  of  concentrating  attention  would 
be  of  no  use  unless  nature  supplied  us  with  a  means 
whereby  the  elements  to  be  abstracted  could  stand  out  to 
some  extent  for  the  necessary  attention  to  seize  upon 
them.  If  all  things  were  hot,  we  should  never  single  out 
heat.  If  all  things  were  green,  we  should  never  think  of 
green  as  a  separate  element.  But  the  concrete  wholes  of 
perception  are  not  all  of  uniform  constitution.  Nor  are 
they  all  totally  different.  If  we  represent  the  various 
possible  attributes  of  objects  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /, 
y,  h,  .  .  .  .,  we  find  concrete  wholes  which  may  be  symbo- 
lised by  abed — aefg — adef — eghj — glxy — obey — ghmn,  and 
so  on.  In  other  words,  the  objects  around  us,  though 
many  are  practically  the  same  and  others  totally  different, 
are  often  alike  in  some  respects  and  different  in  others. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  objects  are  alike  in  all  respects  but 
one ;  and  in  others,  they  are  different  in  all  respects  but 
one.  It  is  this  partial  likeness  and  partial  difference 
existing  between  various  objects  which  enables  us  to 
single  out  the  various  qualities.  When  attention  passes 
rapidly  from  one  such  concrete  whole  to  another,  so  that 
the  first  is  still  to  some  extent  in  mind  as  the  second 
arises,  we  are  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  noticing 

1  Spalding,  Alacmillan's  Magazine,  February  1873. 
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points  of  difference  or  of  likeness  between  the  objects  con- 
cerned. This  process  is  usually  known  as  comparison. 

In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  educator  steps  in 
to  demand  it,  the  process  of  comparison  goes  on  very 
definitely  and  consciously.  For  instance,  a  child  is  given 
two  sticks  of  slightly  different  length,  and  is  made  to  put 
them  parallel  to  each  other  with  the  end  of  one  level 
with  the  end  of  the  other,  his  attention  then  being  directed 
to  the  other  ends.  He  now  notices  that  one  stick  is 
longer  than  the  other,  or  that  the  latter  is  shorter  than 
the  former.  And  the  words  which  are  used  fix  these  new 
ideas  in  his  mind. 

But  in  a  great  many  instances  the  process  of  com- 
parison goes  on  without  the  need  of  any  definite  arrange- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  educator,  the  only  help  neces- 
sary being  the  giving  of  words  to  fix  the  results.  A  baby, 
after  touching  a  cold  bottle,  moves  his  hand  to  a  hot  one. 
It  is  perhaps  better  to  say  in  this  case  that  the  difference 
has  seized  upon  1dm  rather  than  that  lie  has  singled  it 
out.  Even  here,  however,  it  is  the  words  (cold  and  hot) 
which  enable  him  to  hold  definitely  before  his  mind  the 
distinguishing  features  as  separate  elements.  And,  if  we 
include  such  cases  as  this,  we  may  say  in  general  that 
abstract  ideas  stand  out  in  the  first  instance  because 
objects  partially  similar  and  partially  different  are  com- 
pared. 

To  illustrate  still  further  this  process  of  comparison 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  M.  Itard's  account  of 
his  first  attempts  to  get  his  wild  boy,  whom  he  named 
Victor,  to  single  out  some  abstract  ideas  for  the  first  time. 
It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  I  was  entering  now  into  the  field  of  abstractions,  and 
I  entered  into  it  with  the  fear  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  penetrate  into  it,  or  that  I  should  soon  find  myself 
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stopped  by  insurmountable  difficulties.  There  were  none 
at  all ;  and  my  first  demonstration  was  seized  at  once, 
although  it  dealt  with  one  of  the  most  abstract  qualities 
of  bodies — that  of  extension.  I  took  two  books  bound 
alike  but  with  pages  of  different  size :  one  was  an  8vo, 
the  other  an  18mo.  I  touched  the  first.  Victor  opened 
his  note-book  [in  which  he  had  the  words  he  knew],  and 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  word  book  [as  we  have  said, 
lie  could  not  speak].  I  touched  the  second,  the  pupil 
indicated  again  the  same  word.  I  repeated  the  operati 
several  times,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 

"  I  then  took  the  smaller  book,  and,  holding  it 
Victor,  I  made  him  spread  his  hand  flat  on  the  cover 
the  latter  was  almost  completely  covered.  I  induced  hi 
next  to  do  the  same  thing  on  the  8vo  book  ;  his  hand 
scarcely  covered  a  half  of  it.  In  order  that  he  could 
make  no  mistake  with  respect  to  my  intention,  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  part  which  remained  uncovered,  and 
tri«»d  to  get  him  to  stretch  out  his  fingers  towards  that 
part.  This  he  could  not  do  without  uncovering  a  portion 
equal  to  that  which  he  succeeded  in  covering.  After  this 
experience,  which  demonstrated  to  my  pupil  in  such  pal- 
pable fashion  the  difference  in  extension  of  these  two 
objects,  I  asked  again  for  their  names.  Victor  hesitated  ; 
he  felt  that  the  same  word  could  no  longer  be  applied 
without  distinction  to  two  things  which  he  had  just  found 
unequal.  It  was  just  to  get  him  to  this  point  that  I  was 
waiting.  I  now  wrote  the  word  book  on  two  cards,  and 
placed  one  of  them  on  each  book.  I  then  wrote  on  a 
third  card  the  word  large,  and  the  word  small  on  a  fourth. 
I  placed  these  by  the  side  of  the  first  cards,  one  on  the 
8vo  and  the  other  on  the  18mo  book.  After  having 
caused  Victor  to  notice  this  arrangement,  I  took  up  the 
tickets  again,  mixed  them  up  for  some  time,  and  then 
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gave  them  to  him  to  be  replaced.     They  were  put  back 
properly. 

"  Had  I  been  understood  ?  Had  the  respective  mean- 
ings of  the  words  large  and  small  been  grasped  ?  In  order 
to  have  both  the  certainty  and  the  proof  of  it,  I  proceeded 
in  the  following  way.  I  sent  for  two  nails  of  unequal 
length.  I  had  them  compared  [by  Victor]  in  almost  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  books.  Then,  having 
written  on  two  cards  the  word  nail,  I  gave  them  to  him 
without  adding  the  two  adjectives  large  and  small,  hoping 
that,  if  my  preceding  lesson  had  been  thoroughly  grasped, 
he  would  apply  to  the  nails  the  same  signs  of  relative  size 
which  had  served  him  in  establishing  the  difference  in 
dimension  of  the  two  books.  He  did  it  with  a  prompti- 
tude which  made  the  proof  all  the  more  conclusive.  Such 
was  the  procedure  by  which  I  gave  him  the  idea  of  the 
qualities  of  extension.  I  employed  it  with  the  same  suc- 
cess to  make  intelligible  the  signs  which  represent  the  other 
sensible  qualities  of  bodies,  such  as  those  of  colour,  of 
weight,  of  hardness,  etc."1 

This  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  what  is  continually 
taking  place,  though  often  more  gradually  and  less  syste- 
matically, in  the  formation  of  many  of  our  abstract  ideas. 
Summing  up,  we  may  say  that  there  is  observation  of 
things,  involving  more  or  less  conscious  comparison,  in 
which  process  differences  are  singled  out  for  special  atten- 
tion. And  the  employment  of  words  for  the  points  of 
difference  is  of  immense  assistance  to  the  mind  in  grasp- 
ing them.  We  may  call  this  process  of  comparison  the 
method  of  difference. 

But  concurrently  with  the  kind  of  comparison  just  illus- 
trated, and  more  or  less  supplementary  to  it,  there  goes  on 

1  Itard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  86-7. 
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a  noticing  of  likeness  among  things  which  are  different  i 
most  other  respects.       In  a  nature-study  lesson  on  t 
shapes  of  leaves,  for  instance,  a  child  not  only  notices  th 
difference  between  serrate  or  toothed  and  entire  or  smooth- 
bordered  leaves  by  comparing  two  leaves  (e.g.  those  of  lilac 
and  lime)  similar  in  other  respects  (method  of  difference), 
but  he  may  go  on  to  compare  a  number  of  toothed  leaves 
which  differ  in  many  other  respects  (e.g.  those  of  apple, 
rose,  horse-chestnut,  nettle)  and  also  a  number  of  smooth- 
bordered    leaves,  again  very    different    in  other  respec 
(e.g.  those   of  grass,  convolvulus,  nasturtium,  bean).     I 
the  latter  cases  he  finds  each  quality   (toothed  in  the  o 
and    smooth -bordered  in  the  other)   existing  amid  man 
differences.     That  quality,  then,  is  enabled  to  "  roll  out 
in  his  mind  still  more  definitely.     This  kind  of  compariso 
may  be  called  the  method  of  likeness. 

The  great  importance  of  the  method  of  likeness  rests  o 
the  fact  that  the  element  singled  out,  being  found  among 
so  many  other  qualities,  is  very  definitely  separated  from 
any  particular  concrete.  This  method  has  to  be  prin- 
cipally relied  on  when  the  property  to  be  singled  out  is 
not  of  a  character  which  enables  it  to  "  hit "  conscious- 
ness, as  do  many  sensations,  especially  those  which,  like 
heat  and  cold,  are  very  pleasant  or  painful.  With  this 
method  especially,  the  word  is  of  supreme  importance. 
Without  it,  consciousness  would  not  often  be  011  the  qui 
vive  to  note  a  point  of  similarity  among  greatly  differing 
concretes. 

Relations  between  things,  for  instance,  are  most  elusive 
elements  when  an  effort  is  made  to   single  them  out  i 
thought.     Take  that  which  we  denote  by  the  word  wit 
The  child  hears  the  word  applied  in  a  number  of  con 
crete  cases,  extremely  different  in  all  other  respects  but 
that  which  justifies  the  use  of  this  term.     And  if  the  idea: 
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corresponding  to  all  the  other  words  used  in  each  state- 
ment are  clear  in  his  mind,  he  gradually  comes,  by  a 
process  of  subconscious  comparison,  to  assign  a  more  or 
less  definite  meaning  to  the  word  with.  There  is  a  relation 
common  to  all  the  different  concrete  cases,  and  the  use  of 
the  word  with  puts  the  child  more  or  less  on  the  alert  to 
discover  this  point  of  similarity. 

The  abstract  idea  just  cited  is  one  of  the  many  which 
the  child  discovers  "  by  himself,"  if  only  he  hears  people 
talking  around  him.  But  the  way  in  which  he  obtains  it 
should  be  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  leading  the  child  to 
single  out  others  which  are  not  usually  developed  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  out-of-school  experience.  Take  the  idea 
represented  by  the  word  subordinate,  for  instance.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  of  getting  a  child  to  develop  or  single  out  the 
meaning  of  such  a  word  is  to  recall  to  his  mind  many 
different  concrete  cases  in  which  the  word  can  be  used  and 
which  are  quite  familiar  to  him  as  wholes.  Thus  he  can 
be  said  to  be  subordinate  to  his  teacher,  and  also  to  his 
parents.  He  may  also  be  told  that  a  soldier  is  subordinate 
to  his  captain,  the  captain  to  the  king,  and  so  on. 

Some  such  method  as  this  is  the  only  way  of  developing 
ideas  of  the  kind  in  question,  when  those  ideas  do  not 
already  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Some  teachers 
seem  to  think  that  we  can  tell  such  ideas.  Now  we  often 
do  "explain"  the  meaning  of  one  word  by  the  use  of 
another.  But  this  is  only  possible  where  the  idea  already 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  though  not  associated  with 
the  new  word.  Thus  I  may  "  explain  "  the  meaning  of 
transparent  by  saying  that  we  can  see  through  anything  so 
described.  The  child  already  has  the  idea,  though  it  has 
been  associated  in  the  past  only  with  the  common  circum- 
locution which  I  now  employ  to  revive  it.  In  many  cases, 
one  single  word  which  is  just  as  good  in  all  respects  as  the 
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new  word  is  already  associated  with  the  idea  in  the  child's 
mind.  Thus  I  may  "  explain  "  the  word  portion  by  using 
the  word  part.  Where,  however,  the  idea  has  never  been 
singled  out  before,  it  cannot  be  "  told."  We  must  either 
cause  the  child  to  recall  past  experiences  from  which  the 
idea  can  be  abstracted  by  careful  comparison,  or  we  must 
now  provide  suitable  experiences  from  which  the  same  can 
be  done.  Often  we  can  do  something  of  both. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  two  methods  of  com- 
parison are  frequently  employed  more  or  less  in  conjunction. 
In  actual  life  they  are  not  always  favoured  by  such  con- 
venient circumstances  as  in  some  of  the  instances  which 
have  been  cited.  Often  the  things  to  be  compared  by  the 
method  of  difference  are  not  different  in  only  one  respect ; 
nor  are  those  to  be  compared  by  the  method  of  likenes 
similar  in  only  one  respect.  Still,  the  teacher  can  direct 
the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  points  he  desires  them 
to  notice,  by  the  words  which  he  uses.  And,  further,  he 
can  do  much  by  choosing  examples  which  approximate  t 
the  ideal  conditions.  "  Thus  in  a  lesson  on  porosity,  he 
will  cause  the  children  to  compare  a  porous  body  (sugar) 
with  a  noil- porous  body  (marble),  by  immersing  each 
partially  in  water.  (The  essential  nature  of  the  differen 
could  be  made  clear  by  taking  a  coloured  liquid  and  lower- 
ing into  it  two  glass  tubes — one  of  ordinary  calibre,  the  other 
a  capillary  tube.  In  the  latter,  the  liquid  will  rise.)  This 
is  the  method  of  difference.  Note  that  the  singling  ou 
of  the  difference  which  it  is  desired  to  teach  is  rendered 
more  easy  when  the  things  compared  are  alike  in  other 
respects.  In  the  case  just  cited,  for  instance,  both  the 
substances  are  white  and  hard.  Further,  the  pieces  used 
might  be  of  the  same  shape.  (And  if  the  two  tubes  are 
used,  they  may  be  of  the  same  length.)  But  the  quality 
of  porosity  will  be  grasped  all  the  more  clearly  if  com- 
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parison  is  made  of  a  number  of  things  which  are  alike  in 
possessing  it,  but  which  differ  in  many  other  respects. 
Thus  sponge,  blotting-paper,  chalk,  cloth,  cane,  sand,  and 
lamp- wick  could  be  dipped  in  liquids.  This  may  be  called 
the  method  of  agreement."1 

As  a  further  example  of  the  use  of  the  two  "  methods," 
we  may  cite  the  development  of  those  abstract  ideas 
which  we  denote  by  the  word  number.  "  Perhaps  the  help 
of  words  is  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  the  sphere  of 
number.  Here  the  continual  use  of  the  words  one,  two, 
three,  four  ...  in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  concrete 
objects  gradually  enables  the  idea  of  number  to  be  abs- 
tracted from  its  concrete  embodiment.  The  child  learns  to 
say,  one,  two,  three,  four  ...  at  first  by  imitation,  and  often 
without  any  attention  to  objects  being  counted.  He  con- 
tinues to  do  it,  still  by  imitation,  in  dealing  with  things  of 
the  same  kind,  as  in  walking  up  steps,  handling  marbles, 
or  balls,  or  beads,  one  after  another.  Gradually  he  feels 
the  appositeness  of  the  names  when  dealing  with  things  of 
the  same  kind.  Yet  for  a  long  time  he  has  no  distinct 
idea  of  number  as  distinguished  from  the  things.  But 
after  a  large  amount  of  experience  of  this  kind,  he  no  longer 
pays  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  counted. 
He  attends  to  the  numbers  denoted  by  each  of  the  words 
one,  two,  three,  four.  .  .  .  He  has  obtained  abstract  ideas  of 
the  numbers. 

"  The  essential  process  in  abstraction,  here  as  elsewhere, 
is  comparison.  There  is  the  same  noticing  of  differences 
which  we  have  already  studied.  The  child  contrasts  one, 
two,  three  and  four  marbles.  And  he  seizes  upon  the 
terms  one,  two,  three,  four  ...  to  mark  the  differences  which 
he  notices.  But  if  he  always  counted  marbles,  he  would 

1  Dumville,  Child  Mind,  pp.  69-70. 
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not  readily  obtain  the  purely  abstract  ideas  of  number 
which  all  normal  children  acquire  so  soon.  He  performs 
similar  operations,  however,  with  many  different  units. 
And  in  this  way  he  comes  to  disentangle  the  numbers  from 
the  concrete  embodiment  in  which  they  always  occur  in 
the  real  world. 

"This  involves  a  new  .  .  .  comparison — a  seeing  of  like- 
ness amid  difference.  Instead  of  noticing  a  difference  be- 
tween things  which  are  in  other  respects  alike,  he  notices  a 
likeness  between  sets  of  things  (three  marbles,  three  balls, 
three  beads  ;  five  marbles,  five  balls,  five  beads  ;  and  so  on) 
in  other  respects  unlike.  His  method  (though  lie  is  not 
fully  conscious  of  it)  is  one  of  isolation,  hi/  varying  conco- 
iii  it  ants.  And  this  isolation  is  possible  largely  because  a 
series  of  words  (one,  two,  three,  four  .  .  .  ),  being  the  same 
in  spite  of  great  differences  between  the  concrete  things 
which  form  the  groups,  calls  attention  to  a  common  aspect 
of  those  sets  of  things."1 

We  have  shown  how  in  the  course  of  observation  new 
abstract  ideas  may  arise.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
what  we  have  described  is  all  that  takes  place,  either  in  the 
matter  of  acquiring  ideas  or  in  any  other  respect. 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  discussion  that  observa- 
tion, in  that  it  involves  abstract  ideas,  is  something  more 
than  mere  concentrated  perception.  We  may  now,  how- 
ever, retrace  our  steps  and  emphasise  the  fact  that  it 
includes  this  more  careful  perception.  In  the  course  of  its 
development  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  different 
sensations  is  gradually  improved.  Sensations  which  were 
in  the  early  stages  so  little  different  that  they  were  taken 
as  alike  are  more  and  more  clearly  discriminated  one  from 
another.  Thus  the  child  who  at  one  stage  was  able  to  dis- 


1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  129-30. 
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criminate  only  between  blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow  comes 
gradually  to  distinguish  many  shades  of  each  colour.  And 
since  he  singles  out  each,  and  learns  a  name  for  it,  he 
acquires  a  correspondingly  numerous  stock  of  abstract 
ideas  of  colour.  We  see,  then,  that  perception  is  im- 
proved by  observation  and  itself  reacts  upon  observation, 
giving  it  more  ideas  with  which  to  work  in  further  investi- 
gations. 

It  is  most  important  to  remember  also  that  the  result 
of  observation  is  not  merely  the  possession  of  a  number 
of  abstract  ideas.  Such  things  are  of  no  value  in  them- 
selves. They  are  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
combined  and  used  to  determine  more  or  less  clearly  some 
portion  of  the  actual  world,  and  thus  to  improve  our  ways 
of  dealing  with  it.  In  other  words,  we  may  say  that  by 
their  means  we  can  increase  information  about  certain 
concrete  things  and  situations— either  by  observation  or 
by  being  told.  We  thus  know  more  of  our  environment, 
and  are  consequently  able  to  deal  with  it  more  effectively. 
In  normal  cases,  indeed,  it  is  the  desire  to  produce  some 
change  in  our  environment  which  stimulates  us  to  careful 
observation.  As  an  example  we  may  refer  once  again 
to  the  case,  cited  from  Stout,  of  the  man  and  his  piece  of 
paper. 

We  may  go  a  step  further,  and  point  out  that  in  a  great 
many  instances  of  observation  no  new  abstract  ideas  are 
produced.  In  such  cases  we  observe  entirely  in  terms  of 
the  abstract  ideas  already  possessed  by  us  And  even  in 
many  of  the  cases  where  new  abstract  ideas  are  obtained, 
this  is  possible  only  because  of  the  guidance  furnished  by 
abstract  ideas  already  possessed.  Thus  a  child  cannot  go 
on  to  discriminate  various  shades  of  light  blue  until  he  has 
already  developed  a  clear  notion  of  blue  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  colours,  and  of  light  and  dark  blue. 
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As  an  example  of  observation  which  is  entirely  in  terms 
of  abstract  ideas  already  possessed,  and  to  which  the 
statement  Man  sielit  nur  was  man  weiss  most  completely 
applies,  Ave  may  cite  the  case  of  a  man  examining  a  table 
in  a  shop  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  it.  He  observes 
its  colour,  its  shape,  its  dimensions,  the  wood  of  which  it 
is  made,  the  nature  of  the  workmanship,  and  so  on.  The 
more  he  already  knows  on  these  points,  the  more  full  and 
accurate  will  be  the  information  which  he  acquires  by  his 
observation,  and  the  less  chance  will  there  be  of  his  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  table  when  he  finally  possesses  it 
in  his  home. 

This  process,  whereby  the  abstract  ideas  already  obtained 
enable  us  to  gain  more  information  about  a  new  object 
,  presented  to  us  than  we  otherwise  could  do,  is  usually 
termed  apperception.  It  is  obvious  that  all  observation, 
after  the  period  of  babyhood  is  passed,  and  long  before  the 
child  comes  to  school,  partakes  more  or  less  of  this  nature. 
Take  one  of  the  simplest  cases  of  observation.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  me  to  ask  a  child  what  the  colour  of  a  given  object 
is  if  he  has  not  already  obtained  some  abstract  ideas  in  the 
field  of  colour.  Further,  the  question  framed  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  feature  which  I  desire  him  to  single  ou 
consists  of  words  which  must  awaken  their  corresponding 
abstract  ideas  in  his  mind  if  he  is  to  be  put  on  the  right 
track. 

Now  apperception  is  of  different  grades  of  complexity. 
In  the  case  of  observation  just  cited  the  number  of 
abstract  ideas  involved  is  small,  and,  farther,  there  need 
be  no  very  complex  organisation  of  them  in  the  mind. 
But  in  the  more  complicated  cases,  the  ideas  which  must 
already  be  possessed  if  satisfactory  information  is  to  be 
obtained  are  much  greater  in  number  and,  still  more 
important,  are  well  organised  into  systems.  For,  as  we  have 
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seen,  our  abstract  ideas  are  not  solitary  units.  They  must 
rather  be  considered  as  links  in  a  chain,  or  as  parts  of  a 
pattern.  By  themselves,  they  are  as  nothing. 

The  combinations  of  abstract  ideas  to  which  we  are  now 
referring  must  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  made 
with  respect  to  the  particular  concrete  thing  which  is 
observed.  When  a  person  has  observed  a  particular  thing, 
or  event,  or  situation,  he  can  make  a  number  of  statements 
or  judgments  about  it.  These  may  also  be  said  to  repre- 
sent a  svstem  of  abstract  ideas.  But  it  is  a  svstem  which 

^  * 

applies  to,  or  "  hits  off,"  or  describes,  only  one  concrete 
whole.  Many  of  the  ideas  thus  connected  are  bound 
together  only  fortuitously.  Thus,  if  I  say  that  at  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  I  saw  a  white  dog  walk  past  the  gate  of  my 
house,  there  are  no  necessary  connections  or  thought-links 
between  many  of  the  ideas  involved.  The  event  might  just 
as  well  have  occurred  at  eleven  o'clock,  it  might  have  been 
a  black  dog  instead  of  a  white  one,  it  might  indeed  have  been 
a  cat  instead  of  a  dog,  he  might  have  moved  more  quickly 
instead  of  walking,  and  so  on.  The  particular  combination 
in  question  hits  off  one  and  only  one  concrete  fact  of  the 
world  around  me.  But  when  I  say  that  at  twelve  the  hands 
of  the  clock  are  both  pointing  vertically  upwards,  I  am 
making  a  statement  which  applies  to  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  cases,  past,  present  and  future.  The  system 
of  ideas  involved  constitutes  what  is  called  a  general  truth. 
Any  given  clock  may  be  large  or  small ;  its  face  may  be 
white,  or  black,  or  yellow,  or  of  any  other  colour ;  its  hands 
may  be  made  of  steel,  or  brass,  or  silver,  or  gold,  or  wood ; 
it  may  be  kept  going  by  a  spring  or  by  a  weight.  But  if 
it  is  going  properly,  whatever  the  details  of  its  construc- 
tion, it  will  exemplify  the  general  truth  we  have  referred 
to. 

In  the  course  of  our  experience  we  coine  upon  a  large 
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number  of  these  general  truths.     In.  some  cases,  we  gai 
them  by  being  told ;    in  others,  by  our  own  observation 
It  will  be  necessary  to  deal  more  fully  with  both  kinds  of 
cases  in  another  chapter.     At  the  present  moment,  how- 
ever, we  are  chiefly   concerned  with  pointing  out  that  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  these  general  truths  is  necessary  in 
the  higher  forms  of  apperception.     Thus,  in  the  case  of 
observing  the  dog  passing  the  gate,  the  exact  time  of  the  oc- 
currence could  not  have  been  noted  unless  the  observer  were 
in  possession  of  that  knowledge,  or,  as  we  have  called  it, 
that  organised  body  of  ideas,  which  enables  one  to  tell  the 
time,  and  which    includes,  of  course,   the   general   truth 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  hands  at  twelve  o'clock 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.      Or  take  the  case  of  ob 
serving  a  piece  of  furniture.     If  the  exact  dimensions  a 
to  be  noted,  the  observer  must  know  something  of  our 
system   of   linear  measures.      All   the    "  tables,"    indeed, 
which  a  boy  learns  at  school  are  systems  of  general  truth 
which   enable  him  to  observe  in   terms    of    number  th 
various  objects  and  collections  of  objects  with  which  he 
will  have  to  deal. 

These  systems  of  more  or  less  general  truths  have  been 
called  apperception  masses.  The  word  mass  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  term,  seeing  that  it  indicates  usually  a  more 
or  less  disordered  assemblage,  whereas  the  organisation  of 
the  ideas  is  the  outstanding  characteristic.  System  would 
be  a  better  term  than  mass. 

Such  systems  are  not  merely  concerned  with  number : 
they  are  constructed  from  each  of  the  many  aspects  of 
experience.  Let  us  take  another  example.  "  The  doctor 
who  calls  on  a  patient  for  the  first  time  sees  no  more  than 
do  the  anxious  friends  who  have  sent  for  him ;  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  brute  facts  of  the  case  are  no  longer 
brute  facts  to  him  ;  he  fits  them  into  their  places  in  a 
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little  cosmos  that  he  carries  about  with  him."1  This 
"  little  cosmos  "  is  the  system  of  general  truths  with  re- 
spect to  diseases  and  their  symptoms  which  the  doctor  has 
acquired  in  the  course  of  his  previous  experience.  Or,  to 
take  yet  another  example,  let  us  consider  the  difference 
between  our  observation  of  a  game  which  we  understand 
thoroughly  and  that  of  one  which  we  have  never  studied. 
The  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  cricket 
observes  a  number  of  men  in  white  flannels  throwing  a 
ball  about,  while  two  of  their  number  hit  it  from  time  to 
time,  running  to  and  fro  between  some  sticks ;  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  observe  the  game. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  these  higher  forms  of 
observation  our  apperception  masses  connected  with  the 
matter  in  hand  not  only  facilitate  our  observation,  but 
direct  it  in  a  very  definite  way.  The  efficient  doctor,  for 
instance,  knows  what  to  look  for  and  what  to  ignore.  Griven 
a  definite  purpose  (in  the  case  cited,  to  find  out  the  disease 
and  to  cure  it),  the  observer  is  able,  on  account  of  the 
system  of  knowledge  which  he  possesses,  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  those  points  which  have  most  bearing  on, 
or  connection  with,  that  purpose.  The  doctor  is  not  parti- 
cularly concerned  with  the  height,  chest-measurement,  eye- 
and  hair-colour  of  his  patient.  Temperature,  pulse,  tongue- 
colour  and  breathing  are  much  more  likely  to  occupy  his 
attention. 

Note  that  the  same  doctor  would  certainly  concern  him- 
self with  height  and  chest-measurement  if  he  were  examin- 
ing an  apparently  healthy  man  who  was  an  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  army.  Here,  however,  the  purpose  is 
different.  It  is  desired  to  determine  whether  the  man  in 

1  Adams,  The  Herbartian  Psychology  applied  to  Education, 
p.  157. 
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question  is  not  only  healthy,  but  powerful  enough  to  endu 
heavy  labours. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  are  two  clearly  distinguishable 
factors  which  determine  the  operations  of  a  self -directing 
observer.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  definite  purpose, 
i.e.  a  clear  notion  of  the  end  in  view,  coupled,  of  course, 
with  a  desire  for  that  end.  And  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  body  of  systematic  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand 
Neither  is  of  much  value  without  the  other.  The  friends 
of  the  patient,  for  instance,  have  the  same  purpose  as  th 
doctor  who  comes  to  see  him.  But  they  are  without  t 
systematic  knowledge  to  direct  them  in  their  observation 
and  to  suggest  a  cure.  And  the  doctor  would  remain  i 
possession  of  his  knowledge  without  making  the  necessar 
observations  unless  he  had  the  purpose.  Such,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  he  is  confronted  by  a  patient  who 
cannot  pay  the  fee. 

If  we  include  the  object  to  be  observed,  we  then  have 
three  well- developed l  factors,  the  intricate  interaction  be- 
tween which  constitutes  the  higher  type  of  observation 
—object,  purpose  and  knowledge.  The  clearly  conceived 
purpose,  being  confronted  by  the  object  (which  has  already 
been  observed  in  some  measure  in  the  simpler  way  already 
described),  summons  up  from  among  all  the  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  the  individual  those  systems  of  ideas 
which  may  be  of  use  in  examining  the  object  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  end  desired.  How  does  it  succeed  in  sum- 
moning them  up  ?  By  virtue  of  associations  and  thought- 
links.  And  from  among  these  systems  of  ideas  it  selects — 
guided  now  only  by  thought-links — those  which  seem  most 
likely,  when  exercised  upon  the  object,  to  produce  the 

1  We  say  "  well  developed"  because  it  may  easily  be  maintained 
that  even  in  the  simpler  forms  of  observation  these  three  factors  are 
also  present. 
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desired  result.  These  systems  are  now  brought  into 
operation  upon  the  object  to  produce  that  further  know- 
ledge of  it  which  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  it  as  we 
desire. 

The  case  of  the  doctor  and  his  patient  may  easily  be 
analysed  according  to  this  scheme — the  patient,  of  course, 
being  the  object.  But  for  the  sake  of  further  illustration 
let  us  take  another  example.  A  chemist  receives  a  certain 
powder,  and  is  asked  to  find  out  its  chemical  composition, 
in  order  that  its  usefulness  for  a  certain  end  may  be 
estimated.  So  much  for  the  purpose.  This  purpose, 
being  clearly  conceived,  determines  the  chemist  to  call  up 
the  various  parts  of  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  examination  of  the  object  in  question. 
Note  once  again  that  some  of  the  lower  kinds  of  observa- 
tion have  already  taken  place  before  these  higher  processes 
begin.  Thus  the  chemist  may  have  noted  that  the  powder 
is  white,  crystalline,  and  tasteless.  And  this  preliminary 
observation  may,  in  the  light  of  his  scientific  knowledge, 
still  further  limit  the  range  of  inquiry.  In  other  words, 
the  products  of  the  lower  forms  of  observation  co-operate 
with  the  purpose  to  arouse  just  those  branches  of  the 
chemist's  knowledge  which  are  likely  to  be  of  service.  We 
see,  then,  that  it  is  the  object  as  already  observed  in  the 
simpler  way  which  enters  as  a  factor  into  the  higher  pro- 
cess of  observation.  The  chemist  now  goes  through  a 
series  of  further  observations  dictated  by  the  systematic 
knowledge  of  chemical  analysis  which  he  possesses,  select- 
ing from  that  knowledge  at  each  stage  those  portions 
which  the  observational  results  obtained  in  the  previous 
stage  determine  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. In  most  of  these  stages  mere  observation  is  not 
sufficient.  The  powder  has  to  be  treated  in  various  ways 
to  discover  properties  which  are  hidden  to  mere  observa- 
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tion.     Such  active,  meddling  observation  is  usually  termed 
experiment. 

Apperceptive  systems  of  such  a  kind  as  those  used  by  the 
chemist  are  usually  referred  to  under  the  name  of  science. 
Science,  then,  is  nothing  else  than  an  organised  body  of 
general  truths  which  enables  us  to  observe  more  thoroughly, 
and  consequently  to  deal  more  effectively  with,  the  concrete 
objects  around  us  than  we  otherwise  could  do.  "  Our  sys- 
tems of  abstract  ideas  enable  us  to  understand  the  world 
and  to  turn  its  forces  to  our  use.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  statement — Knowledge  is  power.  It  is  through  t 
agency  of  science  that  man  is  gradually  bringing  the  force 
of  Nature  under  his  control.  Civilised  nations  are  to-day 
served  by  great  armies  of  invisible  slaves.  And  some  are 
beginning  to  dream  of  the  time  when  little  more  will  be 
required  than  to  touch  a  few  buttons  in  order  to  cause  all 
necessary  things  to  be  done.  We  soar,  then,  into  the 
abstract  in  order  to  gain  a  more  efficient  grasp  of  the 
concrete."  J 

We  see,  then,  that  observation  is  a  process  which  is 
never  finished  so  long  as  the  mind  continues  to  progress. 
It  gives  us  perpetually  more  and  more  knowledge  of  the 
concrete  world  around  us,  and  at  the  same  time  the  systems 
of  abstract  ideas  elaborated  in  the  course  of  our  growing 
knowledge  provide  us  with  additional  tools  for  making  more 
elaborate  excavations. 

Now  it  is  the  primary  teacher's  duty  to  keep  in  view  the 
goal  of  scientific  observation  to  which  the  development,  at 
any  rate  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  pupils,  will  ulti- 
mately lead.  He  should  remember,  above  all,  that  this 
goal  is  not  reached  suddenly.  It  is  attained  by  a  course 
of  gradual  evolution.  The  factors  which  we  find  in  their 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  p.  157. 
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fully  developed  form  in  the  mind  of  the  great  scientist 
have  their  corresponding  germs  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
child.  And  the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  they  are 
nurtured  by  suitable  exercise,  wherever  practicable. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  carry  on  exercises  of  the 
simpler  type  of  observation  too  far.  While  we  may  well 
exercise  young  children  in  describing  objects  according  to 
our  directions,  we  must  see  to  it  that  gradually  observation 
becomes  purposive  in  character — purposive,  that  is,  from 
the  child's  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  we  must  re- 
member that  this  purposive  observation  cannot  outstrip 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  child's  knowledge.  To  take  an 
extreme  case,  it  is  of  no  use  to  propose  to  boys  of  ten  years 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  chemistry  that  they  shall 
find  the  chemical  composition  of  a  certain  powder.  Even 
if  we  could  get  them  anxious  to  know  of  what  elements 
the  powder  is  composed,  their  knowledge  of  chemistry 
would  be  insufficient  to  supply  a  field  of  abstract  truths 
from  which  the  purpose  could  select  any  useful  guiding 
principles.  We  can  arrive  at  such  comparatively  advanced 
stages  of  observation  as  this  only  by  a  gradual  process  of 
fostering  observation  directed  by  purposes  which  demand 
small  bodies  of  abstract  truth,  and  by  continually  adding 
to  that  abstract  truth  partly  by  means  of  the  observations 
made  and  partly  by  telling. 

Even,  therefore,  in  the  early  observation  lessons,  the 
teacher  should  be  on  the  alert  to  add  to  the  child's 
systems  of  abstract  ideas,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
abstract  knowledge  already  possessed  under  the  direction 
of  those  purposes  which  can  be  aroused  and  which,  on 
account  of  sufficient  knowledge,  can  successfully  guide  the 
observations  to  the  end  in  view.  In  the  earlier  lessons  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale.  Here  and 
there  in  such  lessons,  however,  something  of  the  kind  may 
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be  attempted,  the  teacher  co-operating  with  the  pupil 
wherever  the  latter  are  unable  to  proceed  alone.  Thus,  when 
the  children  have  noticed  that  the  fish  feels  smooth 
when  stroked  from  head  to  tail  than  when  stroked  from 
tail  to  head,  the  teacher  may  ask  them  to  find  out  why  this 
is  so.  They  are  thus  induced  to  examine  the  surface  of 
the  fish  more  narrowly,  and  will  probably  discover  the 
nature  of  the  scales  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  fixed  to 
the  skin. 

The  teacher  should  also  encourage  the  children  to  as 
questions  themselves.  This  induces  them  to  bring  to  be 
on  their  observations  whatever  abstract  principles  they 
already  possess,  to  realise  the  incompleteness  of  their 
stock,  and  thus  to  develop  the  purpose  of  adding  to  it. 
Such  questions  may  sometimes  be  answered  directly— 
always,  of  course,  in  terms  of  ideas  which,  though  never 
conjoined  before  in  the  minds  of  the  children  in  the  way 
involved  by  the  answer,  are  nevertheless  separately  familiar 
to  them.  But,  wherever  possible,  the  desire  to  know 
more  which  is  evidenced  by  the  question  should  be 
utilised  as  a  motive  for  further  observations,  in  which, 
though  the  teacher  may  have  to  help  by  suggestions 
and  sometimes  by  a  certain  amount  of  direct  telling,  as 
much  is  discovered  by  the  children  as  their  circumstances 
permit. 

The  question,  for  instance,  might  be  proposed  as  to 
how  the  fish  rises  and  sinks  so  readily  in  the  water.  The 
pupils  are  not  likely  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  if  left 
to  themselves.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  teacher 
need  tell  them  everything.  He  will  probably  tell  them 
that  every  fish  has  an  air-bladder,  and,  by  carefully  open- 
ing a  fish,  he  can  let  them  make  some  observations  of  this 
organ.  He  may  now  refer  to  the  water-wings  used  by 
beginners  in  swimming,  asking  their  use  and  the  way  in 
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which  they  act.  This  will  arouse  some  idea  of  the  use  of 
the  air-bladder  to  the  fish.  But  it  will  not  give  an  ex- 
planation of  the  rising  and  falling  at  will.  To  explain  the 
matter  more  fully,  the  teacher  might  procure  an  elastic 
bladder.  He  could  blow  it  out  partially,  and  require  the 
children  to  observe  that  it  does  not  readily  rise  in  the  air. 
If  now  he  warms  it,  the  air  within  will  expand,  making 
the  bladder  larger  and  causing  it  to  rise  more  readily. 
The  boys  could  then  be  told  that  the  fish  by  means  of 
certain  muscles  can  make  its  air-bladder  larger  or  smaller. 
And  they  could  be  asked  to  say  what  the  effect  would  be 
in  each  case. 

Thus,  by  a  judicious  combination  of  telling  and  ques- 
tioning, the  teacher  gives  knowledge  where  the  boys  cannot 
be  expected  to  find  it  for  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time 
induces  them  to  observe  and  to  think  (i.e.  to  bring  to  bear 
what  ideas  they  have)  on  their  own  account,  as  far  as  they 
are  able. 

It  might  be  asked  why  the  teacher  should  not  tell  the 
children  everything,  thus  getting  through  with  the  ex- 
planation as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  ideas  involved  in 
the  explanation  are  not  sufficiently  well  developed  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  to  enable  them  to  grasp  that  explana- 
tion as  clearly  as  is  desirable  ;  in  adopting  the  plan  sug- 
gested, we  ensure  that  those  ideas  are  definitely  developed 
by  observation.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  re- 
iterated that  we  are  here  endeavouring  to  develop  pur- 
poseful observation  in  these  children. 

In  many  cases,  especially  with  the  older  children,  the 
whole  of  the  observation  lesson  can  be  governed  by  a 
purpose.  Of  course,  the  teacher  will  have  to  take  some 
part  in  arousing  this  purpose,  and  in  arousing  also  the 
relevant  knowledge  already  acquired  by  the  pupils.  For 
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the  control  which  children  have  over  their  ideas  is  not  s( 
ready  as  that  of  adults. 

The  introduction  or  "  preparation  "  of  the  lesson  will 
therefore  consist  in  questioning  the  pupils  in  order  that 
the  teacher  may  both  assure  himself  that  they  possess  the 
knowledge  required  as  a   preliminary,    and  at  the  same 
time    so    revive  that  knowledge  that  it  is  in  a  state  oi 
readiness  to  co-operate  in  the  directing  of  observation 
"It  is    fairly   obvious   that   under   these    circumstance 
apperception   takes   place   more   rapidly,    and  in  a  more 
definite  way.     This  has,  further,  been   demonstrated   b 
experiments.     When  individuals  are  told  beforehand  th 
kind  of  thing  they  are  to  expect,  they  recognise  and  nam 
it  more  quickly  than  when  they  are  not  told.     There  is  n 
interval  necessary  for  the  ideas  to  arise,  and  there  is  no 
uncertainty  as  to  which  ideas  will  arise.     For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  the  object  comes  first,  any   one 

quality  or  aspect  out  of  many  may 
arrest  attention,  and  call  up  its  own 
V  /       associated  ideas ;  and,  further,  that, 

even  if  only  one  aspect  attracts  the 
attention,  it  may  in  past  experience 
have  been  associated  with  many  ideas.  Consider,  fo 
instance,  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  6).  It  may  be 
apperceived  in  various  ways.  If  the  ideas  aroused  in 
connection  with  it  are  of  plane  rectilineal  figures,  it  may 
be  apperceived  as  a  trapezoid.  If  the  ideas  aroused  are  of 
figures  seen  in  perspective,  it  may  be  taken  for  a  square 
in  a  horizontal  position  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  eye. 
If  the  ideas  aroused  are  of  hats,  it  may  be  taken  for  a 
rough  sketch  of  a  particular  kind  of  headgear.  If  I  am 
thinking  of  basins,  this  may  be  taken  for  a  straight-sided 
shallow  vessel  seen  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  If,  however, 
I  am  thinking  of  boats,  it  may  be  apperceived  as  an  ele 


Fig.  0. 
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mentary  form  of  water- vehicle.  It  is,  therefore,  clear 
that,  if  I  ensure  the  arousal  of  certain  ideas  beforehand, 
the  apperception  can  be  determined  swiftly  and  certainly 
in  the  direction  which  I  desire. 

"  Now  this  is  just  what  the  teacher  has  to  do.  He  has 
not  merely  to  see  that  the  children  attend  to  certain 
things,  but  that  they  attend  to  them  with  a  certain 
background  of  ideas,  so  that  the  process  of  apperception 
shall  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  i.e.  along  the  line  which  he 
intends  the  lesson  to  take.  Accordingly,  he  does  not 
merely  present  objects  to  them,  but  he  sees  that  certain 
ideas  are  aroused  beforehand." 

The  purpose,  to  which  we  have  referred,  may  often 
spring  quite  naturally  from  the  "preparation."  In  the 
course  of  reviewing  the  knowledge  already  possessed  the 
pupils  may  often  be  led  to  feel  its  inadequacy  and  to 
desire  its  extension  in  certain  directions.  Such  should  be 
the  case  especially  in  nature  study.  In  some  subjects, 
e.g.  in  arithmetic,  the  ideas  gained  are  not  particularly 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  can  be  made  interesting 
only  in  so  far  as  they  subserve  certain  other  purposes. 
But  in  the  study  of  nature  the  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  children  should  involve  also  the  development  of  a 
sentiment  for  nature.  Or,  to  use  a  more  customary  ex- 
pression, the  children  should  acquire  an  ever  deepening 
interest  in  their  environment.  If,  indeed,  a  course  of 
this  kind  does  not  result  in  a  love  of  nature,  it  has 
partially  failed.  True,  the  children  may  have  acquired 
much  knowledge  and  a  grasp  of  many  ideas  and  ideational 
systems  which  will  enable  them  to  observe  with  greater 
acumen.  But  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  not  de- 
veloped a  system  of  desires  for  further  knowledge  which 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  323-4. 
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will  prove  a  source  of  happy  activity,  filling  some  of 
their  leisure  with  healthy  occupation,  a  course  in  nature 
study  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  achieved  its  highest 
result. 

Whether  the  purpose  springs  largely  out  of  an  interest 
in  the  subject  itself  or  whether  it  is  chiefly  due  to  an 
interest  in  something  else,  it  will  usually  require  some 
influence  from  the  teacher  to  enable  it  to  be  accepted  by 
the  pupils.  With  so  much  modern  talk  about  spontaneity 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  it  tends  to  be  forgotten  that 
after  all,  normal  children  would  engage  in  little  that  is 
profitable  unless  they  were  to  some  extent  induced  by 
those  in  authority  over  them  to  cease  from  wandering  and 
concentrate  their  attention  on  definite  things.  By  al 
means  let  us  get  as  much  willing  assent  from  them  a; 
possible.  The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  purpose 
is  one  which  will  make  a  fairly  strong  appeal  to  the 
children.  Further,  he  might  propose  it  not  so  much 
as  a  thing  which  must  be  accepted,  but  rather  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  children.  But  do  not  let  us  beguile 
ourselves  into  the  fond  belief  that  we  can  leave  the  choice 
to  the  children.  The  teacher's  suggestion  must  be  ac- 
cepted, even  though  it  need  not  be  put  in  that  way  to  th 
children.  If,  however,  he  is  a  person  of  strong  per- 
sonality, whom  the  children  look  up  to  and  respect,  he 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  getting  their  ready  acquies- 
cence. We  must  always  remember  that  the  teacher' 
dominance  over  the  minds  of  the  children  is  a  great 
factor  in  securing  attention  in  desirable  directions.  While 
it  cannot  ensure  a  continued  attack  on  totally  unsuitable 
things,  it  is  of  great  power  when  the  work  proposed  is 
already  fairly  interesting. 

As   an  example  of    observation  controlled   throughout 
by  a  purpose   we  may  take  a  further  lesson  on  a  fish 
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For  it  must  be  noted  that  the  object  which  has  been 
observed  in  an  early  lesson  may  also  be  used  at  a  more 
advanced  stage,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  later 
lesson  there  is  a  more  thorough  treatment,  requiring  more 
extended  preliminary  knowledge,  more  complicated  systems 
of  abstract  ideas,  and  a  more  tenacious  purpose.  Reason- 
ing will  thus  occupy  a  much  more  prominent  part  in  the 
later  lessons. 

The  children  already  know  that  the  fish  lives  in  water, 
and  that,  if  removed  from,  the  water  for  any  considerable 
time,  it  dies.  The  teacher,  therefore,  can  propose  that  the 
pupils  should  discover  all  those  properties  of  the  fish 
which  enable  it  to  live  in  water,  and  which  incapacitate  it 
for  life  in  the  air.  The  more  he  can  get  them  really 
curious  to  find  out  these  points,  the  more  successful  his 
lesson  is  likely  to  be.  Such  a  lesson  will  not  only  be  more 
profitable  to  children  who  are  advanced  enough  to  take 
part  in  it,  but  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  them.  For  the 
successful  working  out  of  any  desire  is  always  a  source  of 
pleasure.  Observations  which  by  themselves  would  be  com- 
paratively dull  to  minds  already  fairly  well  developed  will 
be  keenly  undertaken  when  they  are  steps  in  the  working 
out  of  a  purpose  which  suffuses  them  with  meaning. 
Thus  the  gills  of  the  fish  will  be  observed  not  merely 
because  the  teacher  calls  attention  to  them,  but  because 
the  children  want  to  find  out  how  they  enable  the  fish  to 
obtain  air  from  the  water.  And  the  means  of  locomotion, 
the  colour,  shape,  and  scales  of  the  animal  can  be  observed 
with  a  similar  purpose. 

We  have  already  noted  the  importance  of  requiring 
children  to  express  their  observations  with  exactness  and 
sufficiency.  Not  only  should  the  pupils  be  required  to 
describe  what  they  observe  at  the  time  of  dealing  with  the 
object,  but  they  might  often  with  advantage  be  set  the 
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task  of  giving  as  full  a  description  as  possible  some  time 
later — either  orally  or  in  writing.  In  other  words,  obser- 
vation lessons  can  often  furnish  subjects  for  subsequent 
composition  exercises.  Such  exercises  ensure  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  does  not  fade  away  rapidly,  they 
furnish  an  important  check  for  the  teacher  on  the  correct- 
ness of  the  ideas  gained  by  each  individual,  and  they 
strengthen  the  children's  grasp  of  the  ideational  systems 
involved,  by  the  recalling  and  arranging  which  they  neces- 
sitate. 

In  oral  recapitulations,  it  is  important  that  the  teacher 
should  not  be  led  into  asking  many  questions  unless  such 
a  course  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  if  he  runs  through 
the  lesson  asking  questions,  it  is  he  who  is  doing  the  chief 
share  in  recalling  and  arranging :  the  children  are  only 
reviving  occasional  ideas  which  have  been  connected  with 
the  things  repeated  by  the  teacher.  Questions  must,  of 
course,  be  asked  from  time  to  time  on  crucial  points. 
Further,  they  stimulate  all  the  children  to  reflect — if  only 
on  one  item.  But,  wherever  possible,  accounts  or  descrip- 
tions should  be  asked  for,  so  that  the  children  are  induced 
to  run  over,  and  ruminate  upon,  the  whole  subject  dealt 
with  in  the  lesson.  Such  accounts  or  descriptions  can 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  given  by  only  one  pupil  at 
a  time.  But  the  necessary  mental  revision  can  be  secured 
in  the  case  of  most  of  the  pupils  if  the  teacher,  after 
stating  his  requirement,  pauses  for  some  time — often  a 
few  minutes — during  which  all  the  children  are  expected 
to  think  over  the  description  to  be  given,  and  only  indicates 
the  individual  who  is  to  speak  at  the  end  of  this  period. 
Not  only  will  such  a  device  as  this  lead  to  most  of  the 
children  reflecting  011  the  subject,  but  it  will  produce  far 
better  accounts  from  those  who  are  ultimately  called  upon. 
Too  often  the  teacher,  having  arrived  at  the  period  of 
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recapitulation,  pounces  suddenly  on  a  child  and  requires 
him  to  "  go  on  "  at  once.  The  result  is  that  the  individual 
so  selected  stands  at  a  loss  before  his  comrades,  much 
valuable  time  is  wasted,  and  the  class  becomes  bored  and 
restless. 

In  addition  to  descriptions  by  means  of  words,  other 
forms  of  expression  should  often  be  required.  "  The 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  simple  drawings 
illustrative  of  their  observations  wherever  possible,  and  in 
certain  cases  to  make  simple  records  on  square-ruled 
paper.  Clay  modelling  and  other  manual  occupations  may 
be  employed  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  impressions  which 
the  children  form,  and  to  fix  them  in  their  minds."  l 

Such  work  can  be  done  in  some  cases  during  the  obser- 
vation lesson  itself.  It  then  ensures  close  attention  to 
the  various  details,  and  it  enriches  and  clarifies  the  ideas. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  various  kinaesthetic,  tactual  and 
visual  sensations  involved  in  making  the  outlines  on  paper 
or  in  modelling  them  in  clay  add  their  traces  to  those 
involved  in  the  handling  of  the  object  and  thus  give  still 
more  definite  ideas  of  its  form ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  a  drawing  or  model  has  to  be  made  induces 
more  careful  attention  to  the  form  than  might  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

But  exercises  of  the  same  kind  can  be  set  in  subsequent 
lessons  in  which  the  object  is  no  longer  present.  These 
exercises  will  not  only  assist  in  the  way  just  indicated,  but 
will  co-operate  with  the  verbal  descriptions  already  referred 
to  in  securing  the  power  of  recall.  In  such  ways  the 
foundations  are  laid  for  those  later  modifications  of  ideas 
which  constitute  the  more  complicated  forms  of  imagina- 
tion and  reasoning. 

1  Circular  369  (already  referred  to). 
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It  now  remains  to  say  something  more  particularly  \vi 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  skill.  This  department 
activity  is  often  referred  to  under  the  title  of  /nuidn-m 
Now  we  have  seen  that  in  the  observation  lessons  and  in 
the  exercises  connected  with  them,  practically  all  the 
various  forms  of  skill  will  be  involved.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  why  object  teaching  and  the  teaching  of  skill  are 
coupled  together  in  the  title  of  this  chapter  is  that  th 
inevitable  connection  and  interdependence  between  t 
growth  of  knowledge  and  that  of  skill  should  not  be  lo 
sight  of.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make  clear  that  kno 
ledge  is  not  only  obtained  through  bodily  movement,  b 
that  it  is  further  impressed  by  the  same  means,  and,  last! 
that  its  development  is  of  value  only  for  the  direction 
still  further  bodily  activities. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  acquirement  of  full 
and  accurate  knowledge,  therefore,  handwork  is  a  method 
rather  than  a  separate  subject.  It  should  permeate  the 
teaching  of  practically  all  the  school  subjects,  even 
those  which  are  not  primarily  observational  in  character. 
After  a  lesson,  for  instance,  which  has  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  telling,  the  pupils  should  fix  and  clarify  their 
ideas  by  some  form  of  expression.  Who  has  not  o 
served  children  endeavouring  to  act  out  some  story  o 
fairy  tale  which  has  been  told  to  them  P  Are  they  not 
obeying  nature's  demand  that  these  things  must  be 
worked  out  in  the  concrete  before  a  full  grip  can  be 
obtained  of  them  ?  "  The  idea  of  acting  historical  scenes 
is  gaining  ground  in  schools  and  gives  abundant  op- 
portunity for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  adjuncts 
— crowns,  sceptres,  swords,  bows,  arrows,  targets,  etc. 
Many  other  objects  illustrating  history  may  be  made  by 
the  scholars.  Boats,  carts,  and  various  implements  may 
be  made  illustrative  of  different  periods,  and  dolls 
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dressed  in  costume  to  represent  a  Crusader,  a  Canterbury 
Pilgrim,  etc."1 

It  is  not  chiefly  a  question  of  the  excellence  of  these 
performances  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view.  The  great 
thing  is  to  give  every  possible  child  a  part  to  play.  For 
it  is  in  taking  a  hand  in  the  business  that  the  child  most 
fully  understands  it.  Even  the  individual  who  takes  the 
humble  part  of  soldier  or  attendant  will  gain  much  by  so 
doing.  For,  in  order  to  adapt  his  conduct  to  the  other 
personages,  he  must  clearly  differentiate  them,  and  thus 
realise  more  definitely  the  whole  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 
The  teacher  need  be  the  only  spectator — though,  where  an 
independent  audience  can  be  found  to  give  additional 
stimulus  to  the  children,  it  is  so  much  the  better. 

Many  teachers  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  They 
imagine  that  the  play  must  be  acceptable  to  a  critical 
audience.  They  do  not  see  that  it  is  the  working  out  of 
ideas,  thus  fully  realising  them,  which  is  the  essential. 
The  play  may  be  a  "  sorry  show  "  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  playgoer.  But  it  may  be  an  excellent  thing  from 
the  educational  point  of  view.  In  some  cases,  teachers 
are  so  anxious  to  produce  something  to  please  the  adult, 
be  he  headmaster,  or  inspector,  or  parent,  that  they  take 
away  from  the  child  nearly  all  the  initiative.  Teachers 
have  been  known  to  write  the  play  out  beforehand,  to 
make  the  children  learn  their  parts  until  they  are  word- 
perfect,  to  provide  the  costumes  for  them,  and  generally 
so  to  drill  them  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  ideas  they  are 
supposed  to  be  expressing  in  their  endeavours  to  please 
their  elders. 

We  see,  then,  that  a  large  amount  o£  skill  will  neces- 

1  Board  of  Education,  Manual  Instruction  in  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  pp.  7-8. 
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sarily  be  developed  in  the  course  of  acquiring  and  fixing 
knowledge.  We  can,  indeed,  trace  this  concurrent  growth 
in  all  departments  of  the  early  stages  of  learning.  To 
mention  one  other,  the  knowledge  of  speech  as  distinct 
from  its  meanings  develops  concurrently  with  skill  in  the 
production  of  the  various  sounds.  The  commonness  of 
speech  and  the  fact  that  skill  in  it  is  normally  acquiivd 
during  infancy  tend  to  cause  us  to  overlook  the  compl 
series  of  delicately  organised  activities  which  it  involves. 
Only  when  one  attempts  somewhat  late  in  life  to  acquire 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  tongue,  or  when  one 
tries  to  deal  with  a  case  of  imperfect  production  in  t 
mother  tongue,  does  one  fully  realise  the  intricate  natu 
of  the  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

Does  this  concurrent  growth  of  knowledge  and  ski 
continue  throughout  the  whole  of  education  ?  The  answ 
to  this  question  is  in  the  negative.  After  the  early  stages 
of  observation  have  been  passed,  further  development  may 
occur  either  chiefly  in  the  realm  of  ideas  or  chiefly  in  that 
of  skill  without  involving  a  corresponding  development  on 
the  other  side.  "There  are,  for  instance,  many  acute 
critics  of  sports  who  are  not  very  skilful  themselves.  As 
a  rule  they  have  played  the  game  of  which  they  know  so 
much,  and  have  acquired  some  skill  in  it.  This,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  an  essential  condition  for  a  sound  knowledg 
of  the  game.  One  can  only  know  thoroughly  by  doing. 

"  But  there  are  many  expert  performers  who  are  not 
equally  good  judges  of  the  game,  and  who  would  make 
very  poor  critics  ;  and  vice  versa.  To  take  an  example  of 
the  latter  extreme,  Buskin  shows  in  his  Modern  Painters, 
and  in  other  works,  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  technique 
of  painting.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  highly  talented 
artist.  He  could  and  did  paint.  And  without  this  skill 
he  would  never  have  possessed  a  foundation  for  his  great 
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knowledge  of  art.  But  his  skill  arid  perception  having 
run  together  up  to  a  certain  point,  we  find  his  knowledge 
increasing  while  his  skill  lags  behind.  Our  general  state- 
ment is  not  thereby  invalidated.  Skill  and  accuracy  of 
perception  do  run  parallel.  But  there  are  further  develop- 
ments of  knowledge  which  go  on  independently  of  skill. 
Ideas  arise  in  the  course  of  our  developing  skill.  And 
these  may  grow  and  multiply  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  perceptual  skill."  l 

With  the  further  independent  development  of  ideas  we 
shall  deal  in  the  next  chapter.  In  the  present  chapter,  it 
remains  to  say  something  of  the  more  or  less  independent 
development  of  skill. 

Skill,  as  we  have  seen,  develops  to  a  large  extent  with- 
out our  interference  in  the  course  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge by  actual  contact  and  dealing  with  objects.  And 
when  various  exercises  in  drawing,  modelling,  and  other 
attempts  at  representing  objects  are  undertaken,  the 
definite  efforts  thus  aroused  will  tend  to  a  great  improve- 
ment. The  child,  if  he  is  really  interested,  will  himself 
be  dissatisfied  with  crude  results,  and  will  continually 
strive  for  more  successful  representations  of  the  object. 
To  aid  him  in  this  purpose,  we  devote  special  lessons  to 
training  in  skill,  as  distinguished  from  knowledge,  in  such 
departments  as  drawing,  writing,  and  modelling. 

All  these  efforts  at  higher  degrees  of  skill  have  one 
feature  in  common.  They  are  largely  motived  by  imita- 
tion. There  may  be  in  some  children  some  sort  of  innate 
tendency  to  draw  and  to  write,  and  there  certainly  is  an 
instinct  of  construction.  But  it  requires  the  perception  of 
others  doing  the  thing  in  question  to  stimulate  most 
young  children.  And  when  such  attempts  have  once 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  71-2. 
TG.  15 
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been  initiated,  dissatisfaction  with  results  which  do  not 
correspond  closely  to  the  object  portrayed  will  be  the 
chief  factor  in  inciting  the  child  to  renewed  attempts  in 
the  course  of  which  further  progress  will  be  made.  The 
child  learns  to  do,  as  well  as  to  know  things,  by  doing. 

This  fact  is  not  always  kept  in  mind  by  teachers. 
Many  seem  to  think  that  it  is  possible  by  much  talking, 
involving  careful  and  lengthy  description  of  what  is  to  be 
done  and  many  warnings  as  to  possible  errors,  to  get 
excellent  results  from  the  first.  Accordingly,  we  find 
teachers  in  writing  lessons  spending  a  great  deal  of  ti 
in  talking  to  the  children  about  the  work,  and  leaving 
comparatively  short  time  for  the  actual  exercise, 
seems  such  a  pity  to  spoil  good  paper !  And  then,  to 
the  inspector  or  the  head  teacher  might  want  to  see  the 
work. 

But  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  pointed  out  that  the 
chief  value  of  early  lessons  in  skill  lies  not  in  the  results 
which  can  be  exhibited,  but  in  the  processes  through 
which  the  children  pass.  What  they  have  learnt,  not 
what  they  have  left  behind  them  in  the  process,  is  the 
chief  thing  to  be  considered.  Just  as  our  naval  gunners 
have  to  waste  a  large  amount  of  powder  and  shot  in  order 
to  be  able  011  a  given  occasion  to  bring  a  high  degree  of 
skill  to  bear  in  a  serious  contest,  so  children  must  waste 
many  sheets  of  paper  before  they  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce work  which  is  fit  to  be  shown  to  outsiders.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  see  that  no  careless  child  degenerates 
into  a  listless  waster  of  material,  who  makes  no  progress. 
Provided,  however,  that  all  the  children  are  really  keen 
on  their  work,  we  may  let  them  go  on  fairly  rapidly,  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  more  they  do  with  earnest 
endeavour,  the  more  quickly  will  they  arrive  at  satis- 
factory skill.  The  final  results  of  such  work  will  be  far 
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better  than  those  of  a  system  in  which  presentable  results 
are  striven  for  at  every  stage.  Instead  of  continually 
taking  our  seed  from  the  ground  to  inspect  its  progress, 
we  must  allow  it  to  develop  undisturbed,  contenting  our- 
selves with  providing  the  best  possible  conditions  for  its 
growth. 

We  may,  of  course,  refer  to  a  few  governing  ideas,  such 
as  the  position  of  the  body  in  writing,  the  way  in  which 
the  pen  should  be  held,  and  the  size  of  the  writing.  But 
even  in  some  of  these  matters  we  must  not  dogmatise 
very  definitely.  The  way  of  holding  the  pen  will  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  size  and  general  formation 
of  the  hand.  And  though  the  teacher  should  certainly 
indicate  the  usual  method,  inspecting  carefully  each  child's 
efforts  at  imitation,  he  should  be  prepared  to  concede  that 
a  given  individual  may  find  for  himself  some  slight  modi- 
fication which  is  more  suitable  to  his  peculiar  needs. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  which  attention 
should  be  paid  in  such  long-continued  exercises  as  writing 
is  the  general  position  of  the  body.  This  should  be  easy 
and  fairly  upright,  so  that  no  physical  harm  is  done  to 
the  child  by  causing  or  allowing  him  to  assume  strained 
attitudes. 

In  drawing  and  modelling,  also,  we  must  admit  that 
the  inculcation  of  a  few  governing  ideas  may  be  of  great 
advantage.  Thus,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  some 
talk  on  the  proportions  of  the  object  (getting  the  pupils 
to  observe  them  as  far  as  possible),  on  the  way  to  make  a 
start,  and  011  other  details  of  procedure  will  often  prevent 
a  child  from  going  hopelessly  wrong  from  the  beginning, 
and  from  developing  a  distaste  for  the  work  on  account  of 
failure. 

But  any  attempt  to  drill  the  children  in  absolutely 
uniform  procedure,  as,  for  instance,  the  insistence  that  all 
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shall  work  at  the  same  rate,  is  a  grave  error.  In  writiii 
drawing,  modelling,  in  fact  in  all  departments  of  skill,  the 
is  great  variation  in  the  ability  and  speed  of  the  children 
and  each  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  at  the  pace  most 
suitable  for  him.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  requiring  all 
the  children  to  do  a  line  at  a  time  in  writing,  or  to  finish 
a  certain  stage  of  a  drawing  together,  is  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  what  we  know  of  child  nature.  The 
teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  quicker  children  have 
more  to  do — more  detail  in  the  drawing  and  modelling,  o 
a  fresh  object  to  attack,  further  lines  to  write,  if  writing 
is  in  question,  and  so  on.  Each  child  should  be  full 
employed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  lesson. 

Another  disadvantage  of  stopping  children  frequently  in 
order  to  cause  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  others,  or  other- 
wise to  fit  themselves  into  a  detailed  plan  of  procedure 
proposed  by  the  teacher,  is  that  many  an  individual  is  con- 
tinually being  interrupted  when  he  has  just  succeeded  in 
getting  "into  his  stride."  If  one  sets  about  any  task 
involving  skill,  such  as  the  writing  of  a  page  of  text,  one 
often  finds  that  the  first  attempts  (in  writing,  the  first  few 
words  or  even  lines)  are  not  so  well  done  as  what  follows 
There  is  a  "  warming  up  "  process.  It  takes  some  time 
get  "  into  the  swing  "  with  the  work.  The  child  who 
continually  being  stopped  is  thus  never  allowed  to  settl 
down  into  what  would  prove  his  best  work. 

Further,  it  should  be  remembered  that  speed  is  a  great 
desideratum  in  the  matter  of  writing,  as  well  as  in  other 
forms  of  skill.  Many  teachers  seem  to  think  that  careful 
work  can  be  done  only  when  children  go  very  slowly. 
Indeed,  one  is  almost  led  to  imagine  that  they  consider 
slowness  as  necessarily  involving  excellence.  For  in  many 
cases  they  never  allow  a  child  to  write  rapidly.  And  a 
large  number  of  children  pass  out  of  the  elementary  school 
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with  a  slow  hand  which  has  to  be  rapidly  altered  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  The  sudden  change  thus  necessitated  is 
often  very  detrimental  to  their  work.  Their  writing 
degenerates  into  scribble.  All  the  care  and  pains  bestowed 
in  school  are  thrown  away,  for  they  have  very  little  rela- 
tion to  this  new  type  of  work.  If  only  a  fair  speed,  with 
the  requirement  of  due  care,  were  cultivated  from  the 
beginning,  we  should  find  that  the  efforts  of  the  school  in 
this  matter  would  more  efficiently  prepare  the  child  for 
the  occupations  of  life.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  teachers  must 
realise  that  the  value  of  the  pupils'  work  lies  in  the  process 
rather  than  in  the  immediate  result.  The  end  which  they 
should  have  in  view  is  not  so  much  the  extreme  neatness,  > 
at  whatever  cost,  of  each  set  of  papers,  but  good  and  rapid ' 
tr fifing  in  after  life. 

In  connection  with  the  early  stages  of  writing,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  many  children  possess  a  good  "  motor " 
memory.  In  other  words,  they  readily  recall  the  kinaes- 
thetic  sensations  involved  in  making  anv  movements,  and 

»/ 

are  thereby  greatly  aided  in  reproducing  the  movements. 
Tracing  letters  already  written  is  thus  a  great  help  to  them 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  independent  writing  of  the  letters. 
When,  however,  for  any  reason,  this  is  not  possible,  and  in 
addition  to  it  in  any  case,  the  teacher  may  often  allow  the 
children  to  practise  the  necessary  movements  "  in  the  air  " 
before  making  their  attempts  on  paper.  The  added  interest 
which  variations  of  this  nature,  if  not  too  frequently 
repeated,  impart  to  the  early  stages,  and  the  concentration 
of  attention  on  the  forms  of  the  letters  which  is  also 
thereby  induced,  are  further  aids  of  no  inconsiderable  value. 
Perhaps  the  need  of  a  large  number  of  attempts  in  which 
improvement  is  gradually  made  through  many  failures  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  object  drawing  which  involves 
a  considerable  amount  of  perspective.  In  most  cases 
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children  are  set  to  work  on  one  view  of  the  object,  and 
spend  a  whole  lesson  in  perfecting  a  few  lines  which  are 
often  more  or  less  inaccurately  placed.  Here,  once  again, 
the  chief  anxiety  of  the  teacher  appears  to  be  to  produce 
a  presentable  result  for  each  drawing  lesson.  How  much 
more  advantageous  it  would  be  to  devote  at  any  rate  some 
of  the  lessons  to  rapid  practice  in  sketching  the  object  (e.g 
a  box  or  a  stool)  in  various  positions !  In  the  absence  o 
slates,  which,  did  they  still  exist  in  our  schools,  would 
provide  very  suitable  apparatus  for  this  work,  a  large 
supply  of  common  paper  could  be  used.  Either  the  object 
or  the  children  should  be  shifted  several  times  during  th 
lesson,  and  on  each  occasion  pupils  should  be  encourage 
to  make  a  rough  sketch.  By  having  the  fundamental 
errors  pointed  out,  and  by  being  allowed  to  make  further 
rapid  attempts  where  necessary,  the  pupils  would  gain 
that  ability  to  draw  an  object  as  they  see  it  which  is  so 
sadly  lacking  under  the  present  regime. 

In  cultivating  all  forms  of  skill,  and  especially  in  draw- 
ing and  writing  lessons,  the  teacher  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  young  child's  nervous  system  has  not  arrived  at 
such  a  fine  state  of  subdivision  as  that  of  the  older  child. 
The  smaller  and  more  complicated  movements  should  there- 
fore not  be  attempted  in  the  early  stages.  As  Professor 
Culver  well  says,  "  the  importance  of  beginning  with  large 
movements  must  be  fully  recognised  in  the  school  practice. 
Beyond  doubt,  some  part  of  Dr.  Montessori's  success  in 
teaching  writing  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  many  other 
modern  teachers,  she  gets  her  pupils  to  begin  with  very 
large  letters — hers  are  about  2|  inches  high.  The  true 
rule  with  little  children  is  to  begin  with  large  movements 
in  every  activity  and  pass  very  gradually  from  them  to 
smaller  ones."1 

1  Culverwell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  152-3. 
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One  further  caution  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
writing  and  drawing  should  not  be  omitted.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  force  a  child  who  is  naturally  left-handed  to 
work  with  the  other  hand.  This  has  been  known  to  cause 
stammering.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  nerve  centres  (i.e.  the  groups  of  intercon- 
nected nerve  cells)  concerned  in  speech  are  on  the  same 
side  of  the  brain  as  those  concerned  in  the  use  of  the 
favourite  hand,  both  being  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain  in 
right-handed  people  and  on  the  right  side  in  the  left- 
handed.  If  a  left-handed  boy  were  made  to  use  his  right 
hand  for  writing,  this  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
some  centres  concerned  with  language  (those,  at  any  rate, 
connected  with  the  writing  of  words)  on  the  left  side  of  the 
brain,  i.e.  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  original 
speech  centres  have  developed.1  This  would  probably 
cause  considerable  confusion  in  the  control  of  the  organs 
of  speech  ;  for  all  the  centres  concerned  with  speech  become 
closely  interconnected,  and  any  disarrangement  of  any  of 
these  centres  is  liable  to  affect  the  harmonious  working  of 
the  whole  business. 

In  the  sphere  of  skill,  as  in  that  of  acquiring  knowledge 
by  observation,  the  work  should,  as  the  pupils  progress, 
take  on  more  and  more  of  a  purposive  character.  The 
pupils  should  more  and  more  be  working  for  a  result  of 
which  they  have  clear  ideas  and  for  the  attainment  of  which 
they  are  responsible  for  taking  the  necessary  steps  in  the 
requisite  order. 

Here,  again,  the  teacher  who  is  intensely  anxious  to  be 
able  to  display  the  best  possible  results  in  each  lesson  is  in 
danger  of  ignoring  the  value  of  the  process.  Many  a  con- 
scientious teacher  causes  the  children  to  follow  step  by 
step  his  piecemeal  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  and  fails  to 
1  Culverwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  157. 
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see  that  he  is  reducing  his  pupils  to  more  or  less  thought- 
less followers  instead  of  purposive  constructors.  Even 
when  detailed  instructions  are  absolutely  necessary,  it  is 
best  for  the  teacher,  wherever  possible,  to  go  through  them 
clearly  all  at  once,  and  then  to  set  the  pupils  on  to  perform 
the  whole  task.  When  this  is  done,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  each  pupil  to  keep  in  mind  during  the  work  both  the 
whole  purpose  and  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  en< 
is  to  be  achieved. 

Some  amount  of  purposive  work  can  be  introduced  even 
in  the  elementary  stages.  The  teacher,  instead  of  indicat- 
ing or  calling  the  children's  attention  to  all  the  necessar 
governing  ideas,  such  as  the  proportions  of  the  object,  the 
size  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  paper  employed,  the 
way  in  which  colours  should  be  mixed  to  achieve  the  best 
results,  and  so  forth,  can  begin  very  soon  to  require  the 
children  to  consider  such  points  for  themselves.  From 
time  to  time  the  children  can  be  required  to  draw  objects 
from  memory,  and  can  be  induced  to  observe  them  with 
that  end  in  view.  Much  observation  of  common  objects 
out  of  school  could  thus  be  incidentally  fostered.  A  motor 
bus,  a  bicycle,  some  prominent  building  or  monument  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school,  the  school  gate,  or  even  the 
school  itself,  could  thus  be  proposed  as  objects  to  be  drawn 
by  the  more  advanced  boys.  At  times,  also,  imaginative 
drawing  could  be  introduced.  When  the  children  have 
read  or  heard  a  description  or  narration,  they  could  be 
invited  to  depict  one  of  the  scenes  as  they  conceive  it.1 

1  "  Many  teachers  make  an  occasional  use  of  this  method  to  test 
the  accuracy  with  which  their  pupils  are  taking  in  the  information 
that  is  being  supplied,  and  very  frequently  peculiar  misunderstand- 
ings are  thus  brought  to  light.  For  example,  a  class  of  training- 
college  students  was  set  to  make  a  drawing  of  Robinson  Crusoe's 
tent  from  the  description  given  in  the  story.  Two  or  three  drew 
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And,  as  they  gain  still  greater  power,  they  might  some- 
times be  allowed  to  draw  scenes  which  are  the  products  of 
their  own  imagination. 

Similar  developments  could  occur  in  other  forms  of 
handwork,  such  as  clay-modelling,  cardboard-modelling, 
etc. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  development  of  purposive 
skill,  and  that  in  which  reasoning  will  become  a  more 
prominent  feature,  will  occur  in  connection  with  handicraft 
in  wood.  Here,  even  more  than  in  the  other  occupations 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  we  realise  that  "  Handi- 
craft is  not  only  executive  skill.  Its  essential  foundation 
is  the  planning  of  what  is  to  be  done."1  And,  after  the 
early  exercises  have  been  performed,  and  the  uses  of  the 
principal  tools  understood,  the  pupils  may  often  be  allowed 
to  choose  the  objects  which  they  propose  to  make.  This 
will  vivify  the  purpose  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  child 
who  is  making  some  useful  object  which  he  will  be  allowed 
to  take  home  if  satisfactory  is  infused  with  a  desire  to 
achieve  a  definite  result  such  as  no  course  of  mere  exercises 
can  induce.  Usually  a  finished  specimen  of  an  object  of 
the  kind  selected  will  first  be  examined  and  drawn.  In 
cases  where  exactitude  is  imperative, — and  this  should  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  almost  all  this  kind  of  work — draw- 
ings will  be  carefully  made  to  scale.  And,  in  the  higher 

a  Union  Jack  lying  flat  upon  the  roof  of  the  tent,  and  when  the 
accuracy  of  this  particular  was  called  in  question,  they  justified 
themselves  by  referring  to  the  text,  in  which  we  find  the  statement 
that  the  roof  was  loaded  '  with  flags  and  large  leaves  of  trees, 
like  a  thatch.'  It  is  obvious  that  there  was  here  a  double  blunder, 
for  on  November  23,  1659  there  were  no  Union  Jacks  of  the  pattern 
represented.  Yet,  apart  from  the  drawing,  neither  blunder  would 
have  been  suspected." — Adams,  The  Herbartian  Psychology  applied 
to  Education,  p.  217. 

1  Welton,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  p.  522. 
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branches,  plans,  elevations  and  sectional  drawings  will  be 
required  before  the  actual  work  is  begun.     Further,  in  th 
choice  of    tools  and  in  the  selection   of   the  appropriate 
material  (e.g.  the  kind  of  wood  most  suitable  for  the  object 
in  question),  there  will  be  a  constant  play  of  ideas  on  mere 
skill.     Needless  to  say,  the  children  should  be  encourage 
to  undertake  as  much  as  possible  of  this  directive  thought 
for  themselves. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  making  o 
things  to  be  used  in  dramatisation.  In  such  work  as  this, 
there  will  not  only  be  a  separate  purpose  for  each  child, 
but  one  great  comprehensive  purpose  for  all.  Thus  co- 
operation for  a  common  end  will  be  fostered,  involving 
that  adaptation  of  one's  own  particular  purpose  to  the 
common  good  which  is  so  necessary  in  civilised  com- 
munities. This  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  social 
education  of  children.  It  is,  of  course,  also  a  prominent 
feature  in  collective  games  and  in  other  recreative  group 
occupations,  with  the  more  or  less  well  organised  clubs 
which  arise  in  the  service  thereof.  But,  as  in  the  world, 
for  which  the  school  should  provide  as  thorough  a  prepara- 
tion as  possible,  it  should  be  a  prominent  feature  in  work 
as  well  as  in  play. 


QUESTIONS   ON  CHAPTER    VII. 


1.  What  is  the  difference  between  observation  and  mere  percep- 
tion ?     Illustrate  by  examples. 

2.  Trace  the  process  by  which  children  acquire  abstract  ideas, 
bringing  out  incidentally  the  importance  of  language. 

3.  Why  should  children  be  required  to  give  clear  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  things  they  observe  ? 
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4.  Man  sieht  nur  was  man  iveiss.     Illustrate  the  importance  of 
this  truth  in  the  field  of  observation. 

5.  Distinguish  a  higher  and  a  lower  kind  of  observation,  giving 
examples.     How   can   the   lower  kind  gradually  develop  into  the 
higher  ? 

6.  "Knowledge   is   power."     Bring   out  (if  possible,  still  more 
clearly  than  could  be  done  after  reading  the  first  chapter  only)  the 
meaning  of  this  statement,  and  show  that  knowledge  is  not  power  in 

all  circumstances. 

7.  Why  should  the  teacher  refrain  from  telling  children  things 
(which  could  be  told)  when  it  is  possible  to  get  the  pupils  to  find 
out  for  themselves  ? 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  getting  children  to  write  compositions  on 
the  things  observed  in  nature  study  ? 

9.  "Handwork   is   a   method  rather   than  a  separate  subject." 
Bring  out  fully  the  meaning  of  this  statement. 

10.  What  is  the  use  of  dramatisation  in  history  lessons  ? 

11.  What   is  the  danger  of  laying  much  stress  on  the  results 
obtained  in  every  lesson  during  the  early  stages  of  teaching  skill  ? 

12.  Give  examples  of  mere  skill  and  of  skill  directed  largely  by 
thought.     Show  how  the  teacher  can  aid  the  development  of  the 

latter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  GENEEAL  TEUTHS. 

By  a  general  truth  we  mean  a  statement  which  is  true 
not  merely  of  one  particular  thing,  but  of  a  whole  class  of 
things,  e.g.  Every  square  lias  all  its  sides  equal,  or  Heat 
causes  substances  to  expand. 

A  general  truth  is  not  only  composed  of  abstract  ideas 
but  is  itself  abstract  as  a  whole.  For  it  represents  a 
system  of  abstract  ideas  which  is  exemplified  in  many 
concrete  cases,  but  which  does  not  constitute  the  whole 
truth  of  any  particular  case — it  is  an  extracted  system  of 
qualities  and  relations  common  to  a  number  of  concrete 
cases. 

The  whole  body  of  general  truths  which  a  person  has 
come  to  know  may  be  termed  his  scientific  knowledge. 
Though  few  of  us  proceed  very  far  in  the  matter  of 
acquiring  large  numbers  of  general  truths  in  many  branches 
of  knowledge,  most  of  us  have  acquired  a  considerable 
number  in  certain  departments,  and  all  of  us  should  strive 
to  acquire  as  much  general  truth  as  possible  bearing  on 
those  parts  of  the  world  with  which  it  is  our  business 
in  life  to  deal.  For  we  shall  thereby  be  enabled  to  grapple 
more  effectively  with  the  situations  which  confront  us. 

General  truths  may  be  classed  either  as  laws  or  as 
definitions.  On  the  one  hand,  we  want  to  know  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  various  classes  of  objects  with  which  we 
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have  to  deal,  the  connections  subsisting  between  those 
classes,  and  the  relations  between  the  various  properties  or 
activities  concerned  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  require 
to  know  exactly  what  are  the  qualities  by  virtue  of  which 
objects  may  be  included  iii  the  different  classes. 

The  child,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  acquires  a  rough  classi- 
fication of  the  things  around  him.  He  perceives  various 
things  of  the  same  class  and  acquires  a  generic  idea  of 
that  class.  In  this  way  he  comes  to  recognise  dogs, 
horses,  men,  trees,  and  so  forth. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  led  in  the  course  of  his 
observations  to  notice  very  definitely  certain  differences 
and  likenesses  among  the  various  concrete  things  with 
which  he  deals.  In  other  words,  he  acquires  a  number  of 
abstract  ideas. 

In  some  spheres  this  development  of  abstract  ideas  does 
not  go  very  far.  The  individual  still  continues  to  recognise 
more  or  less  vaguely  objects  of  a  given  class,  without  dis- 
tinctly noticing  all  the  various  qualities  which  are  essential 
to  membership  of  that  class.  In  other  words,  he  continues 
to  a  great  extent  to  regard  them  as  unanalysed  wholes.  The 
generic  idea  remains  largely  generic.  Thus  tables  and 
chairs,  houses  and  streets,  dogs  and  cats,  continue  to  be 
perceived  without  close  attention  to  all  their  essential 
properties.  True,  certain  qualities  are  singled  out  and  are 
often  affirmed  specifically  of  such  things.  Thus  the  child 
may  be  led  to  say  that  tables  are  heavy,  that  cats  have  four 
legs,  and  so  on.  These,  of  course,  are  general  truths,  and 
they  are  useful  in  directing  our  action  in  various  circum- 
stances. But  they  are  very  far  from  that  systematic  and 
more  complete  analysis  of  the  concrete  which  is  worthy  of 
the  name  science. 

In  those  spheres,  however,  in  which  a  thorough  grasp  of 
systems  of  abstract  ideas  is  necessary  to  the  individual,  he 
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makes  a  careful  analysis  of  the  objects  of  each  class, 
singling  out  all  the  attributes  which  are  essential  to  con- 
stitute membership  of  the  class,  thus  clearly  marking  oft' 
in  thought,  as  distinguished  from  mere  perception,  the 
classes  which  have  already  been  roughly  formed  in  the 
latter  process  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
generic  ideas. 

To  take  an  example,  squares  can  be  vaguely  recognised 
by  mere  perception.  And,  going  a  step  further,  the  child 
may  single  out  certain  of  their  essential  properties  in  his 
early  observation,  as  when  he  finds  that  they  have  four 
sides.  But  if  the  individual  is  to  deal  accurately  with 
squares  in  all  circumstances,  he  must  have  an  infallible 
criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  a  square  from  any  other 
figure  which  is  very  much  like  it,  and  which  might  be 
confused  with  it  in  mere  perception.  Thus,  an  oblong  in 
which  the  sides  are  nearly  equal,  or  a  rhombus  in  which 
the  angles  are  nearly  right  angles,  might  by  mere  percep- 
tion be  taken  as  a  square.  When,  however,  the  child  has 
carefully  compared  squares  with  other  figures  more  or  less 
like  them  in  certain  respects,  he  conies  to  single  out  very 
clearly  all  the  essentials  of  a  square.  He  learns  that  it  is 
a  plane  rectilineal  figure,  bounded  by  four  straight  lines 
which  are  equal  in  length,  and  which  meet  one  another  at 
right  angles.  This  system  of  abstract  ideas  which  is 
exemplified  in  every  square,  in  spite  of  other  qualities, 
such  as  those  of  size  and  colour,  which  may  vary,  is  often 
called  the  concept  of  a  square,  and,  when  expressed  in 
words,  is  known  as  the  definition.  When  we  include  also 
the  generic  idea  of  the  class,  which  has,  of  course,  persisted 
as  the  centre  around  which  all  the  abstractions  have  taken 
place,  we  may  speak  of  the  whole  as  a  general  idea  or 
general  notion. 

We  thus  see  that  the  name  of  a  class  of  objects 
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come  gradually  to  have  a  double  meaning.  It  then  means 
the  objects  themselves  as  perceived,  and  it  means  also  the 
properties  of  those  objects  which  are  essential  to  constitute 
membership  of  the  class.  The  former  meaning  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  denotation,  the  latter  as  the  connotation. 
The  word  connotation  is  thus  only  another  name  for  what 
we  have  already  called  the  concept,  and  denotation  is 
what  we  have  already  called  the  generic  idea.  Another 
name  for  it,  and  one  which  has  been  used  to  pair  with 
concept,  is  recept.  The  general  idea  of  a  class  of  things 
may  therefore  be  said  to  include  both  connotation  and 
denotation,  or  both  concept  and  recept ;  in  other  words,  it 
includes  both  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  mark  off  the  class  and  a  reference  to  all  the 
things  contained  in  the  class.  It  is  the  product  of  both 
abstraction  and  generalisation. 

It  is  very  important  to  distinguish  the  general  from  the 
generic  idea.  Both,  of  course,  are  concerned  with  the 
same  concrete  objects.  The  general  idea  includes  the 
generic  idea,  but  it  includes  much  more  :  it  includes  con- 
notation as  well  as  denotation,  or  the  concept  as  well  as  the 
recept.  Very  young  children  (those  under  six)  have  few 
if  any  general  ideas  of  the  objects  with  which  they  deal, 
their  ideas  being  merely  generic.  In  other  words,  their 
meanings  are  almost  entirely  in  denotation,  not  in  connota- 
tion. Thus,  when  a  young  infant  is  asked  what  a  chair  is, 
he  can  do  no  more  than  point  to  one.  But  if  a  normal 
child  of  six  is  asked  the  same  question,  he  will  usually 
attempt  some  sort  of  definition.  He  will  say  that  a  chair 
is  "  what  you  sit  on,"  or  some  such  thing.  His  meanings 
are  beginning  to  be  in  connotation  as  well  as  in  denotation. 
His  generic  ideas  are  beginning  to  develop  into  general 
ideas. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  very  close  relation  between 
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denotation  and  connotation.  In  the  first  place,  one  and  the 
same  class  of  objects  is  being  considered  in  each  case. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  life  of  thought  develops 
we  come  to  make  different  classifications  for  different 
purposes.  We  do  not  rest  content  with  the  well-marked 
divisions  with  which  nature  presents  us.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  make  subdivisions ;  and  on  the  other,  we  rise  to 
the  formation  of  larger  and  more  inclusive  classes,  in 
which  many  of  the  fairly  well-marked  groups  already 
made  are  massed  together.  And,  with  different  purposes 
in  view  at  different  times,  we  divide  up  the  things  around 
us  into  altogether  different  groups.  Sometimes  we  are 
interested  in  dealing  with  all  heavy  things  in  one  class, 
and  with  all  very  light  things  in  another.  Such  classifica- 
tions as  this  constitute  a  new  way  of  dividing  objects, 
which  entails  the  separation  in  thought  of  many  things 
which  have  at  other  times  been  classed  together,  and  the 
assemblage  in  thought  of  many  things  which  have  before 
been  separated.  At  one  time  I  may  classify  men  into  tall, 
medium,  and  short ;  at  another  into  strong  and  weak ;  at 
yet  another  into  young,  middle-aged,  and  old  ;  and  so  on. 
And,  within  one  of  the  classes  thus  formed,  I  may  make 
further  distinctions.  Thus  young  men  may  be  divided 
into  intelligent  and  unintelligent.  In  all  this  elaboration 
there  is  a  definite  relation  between  denotation  and  connota- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  example  of  squares,  if  the  quality 
sides  three  inches  in  length  be  incorporated  in  the  connota- 
tion, the  range  or  denotation  is  limited  to  squares  which 
may  be  of  different  colours,  but  which  are  all  of  one  size. 
If  the  quality  blue  be  added  to  the  connotation,  the 
denotation  is  further  limited.  If  dark  Hue  be  specified, 
the  limitation  of  denotation  goes  still  further.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  omitting  some  of  the  connotation,  I  am 
left  with  a  more  general  concept,  which  applies  to  a  wider 
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class  of  objects.  If  I  omit  right-angled  from  the  original 
definition,  rhombuses  must  be  included.  If  I  also  omit 
equal-sided,  rhomboids  and  oblongs,  as  well  as  many 
irregular  figures — all  however  of  four  sides — are  intro- 
duced into  the  class. 

To  take  an  example  from  ordinary  life,  when  the 
standard  of  recruits  is  raised  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  6  in.  and 
a  chest  measurement  of  36  in.,  the  number  of  men  eligible 
is  reduced;  but  when  it  is  lowered  to  a  height  of  5  ft. 
3  in.  and  a  chest  measurement  of  33  in.,  a  much  larger 
number  of  men  (including,  of  course,  those  already 
eligible  according  to  the  higher  standard)  can  be  enrolled. 
In  general,  we  may  say  that  with  increase  of  connotation 
there  is  decrease  of  denotation,  and  vice  versa. 

Various  classifications  can  be  made  according  to  the 
qualities  added  or  subtracted  at  each  stage.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  following  : — 

Material  things 


Animate  things  Inanimate  things 


Animals          Plants 


Men      Monkeys      Dogs      Elephants  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  . 

The  classification  is  carried  only  a  little  way,  and  in 
only  one  direction.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
matter  in  hand.  Each  class  will  be  seen  to  include  ob- 
jects possessing  all  the  essential  properties  of  the  class 
placed  next  above  it  in  the  scheme,  together  with  some 
special  properties  which  distinguish  it  from  those  on  the 
same  level.  Thus  both  animals  and  plants  possess  all  the 
essential  properties  of  animate  beings,  but  animals  are  dis- 
TG.  16 
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tinguished  from  plants  by  possessing  the  property  of  motio 
Or,  to  take  another  example,  men  possess,  in  common  with 
monkeys,  dogs,  etc.,  all  the  properties  of  animals,  but 
possess  in  addition  the  property  of  abstract  thought. 

Now  when  the  connotations  and  denotations  of  a  whole 
sphere  of  things  have  been  worked  out  into  a  complex 
system  of  ideas  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mark 
off  a  given  class  of  those  things  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
whole  connotation.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  indicate 
the  next  larger  class  (of  the  level  just  above),  or  genus,  as 
it  is  called,  and  then  to  give  a  quality  which  distinguishes 
the  smaller  class,  or  species,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  other 
smaller  classes  (or  species)  of  the  same  level.  Thus  ma 
may  be  defined  as  an  animal  which  can  think  abstractl 
an  animal  may  be  defined  as  an  animate  thing  which  ca 
move,  and  so  on.  This  kind  of  definition  is  said  to  be 
per  genus  et  diferentiam.  The  genus  is  the  class  next 
above  in  the  scheme  of  classification,  and  the  differentia l 
is  some  quality  which  distinguishes  the  class  defined  from 
all  the  other  co-ordinate  classes  which  are  members  of  the 
same  genus.  The  following  are  further  examples  :— 


Specif-* 
defined. 
A  chair 
A  square 
A  soldier 


s  a 


seat  for  one  person 

rectangle 

man 


Differentia. 

with  a  back  to  it. 
with  all  its  sides  equal, 
who  bears  arms. 


When  an  individual  is  able  to  define  in  similar  ways  all 
the  classes  of  things  in  a  given  sphere  of  knowledge,  he 
has  obtained  an  intellectual  grasp  of  that  sphere  which 
enables  him  not  only  to  think  clearly,  but  also,  and  as  a 
consequence,  to  act  more  definitely  and  successfully  in 
dealing  with  the  things  in  question. 

1  This  is   the   Nominative   Case  of  differentiam   (which   is  the 
Accusative). 
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The  knowledge  involved  in  defining  everything  in  the 
way  described  would  probably  include  all  general  truth. 
Using  the  word  definition  in  the  widest  sense,  we  may  say 
that  all  the  abstract  or  general  knowledge  both  actually 
attained  and  possible  of  attainment  constitutes  one  vast 
"  definition  "  of  the  universe.  But  it  is  usual  to  confine 
the  term  definition  to  statements  which  mark  off  with 
sufficient  exactness  the  various  classes  of  things,  and  to 
use  the  name  law,  or  rule,  or  principle  for  all  other  state- 
ments of  relations  between  classes  of  things,  or  between 
classes  and  other  attributes  or  activities  not  included  in 
the  definition,  or  between  any  of  the  attributes  or  activi- 
ties themselves.  Ultimately,  however,  there  is  no  absolute 
distinction  to  be  made  between  a  definition  and  a  law. 
Thus  45  might  be  defined  as  a  whole  number  which  is  one 
more  than  44 ;  while  the  statement  5  X  9  =  45  would  be 
regarded  as  a  law.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  all  the 
essential  properties  of  45  were  given,  the  statement  that  it 
is  equal  to  5  x  9  would  be  one  of  them.  Or,  to  take 
another  example,  the  statement  Heat  causes  substances  to 
expand  is  usually  regarded  as  a  law.  But  it  might  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  the  complete  definition  of  heat, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  substances. 

We  may  go  a  step  further,  and  point  out  that,  if  not  only 
all  the  obvious  properties  of  a  given  thing,  but  all  its 
remotest  relations,  were  enumerated,  we  should  have  to 
concern  ourselves  with  every  other  thing  in  the  universe. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  Tennyson's  lines  : — 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower— but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 
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"  The  teacher  who  appreciates  the  force  of  this  will  feel 
the  value  of  all  the  observation,  comparison,  description, 
and  definition  which  we  demand  of  children.  We  are 
helping  them  to  think,  to  get  an  intelligent  view  of  the 
world  around  them.  In  other  words,  we  are  helping  them 
to  develop  that  power,  or — if  we  consider  the  physiological 
„  aspect — that  series  of  cortical  centres,  which  distinguishes 
man  from  the  animals  :  we  are  developing  their  rationality." l 

As  in  the  case  of  single  abstract  ideas,  many  general 
truths  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  child  in  the  course  of  his 
ordinary  experience,  independently  of  definite  ad  hoc  in- 
struction by  teacher  or  parent,  though  not  independently 
of  language  and  of  the  civilised  environment  which  that 
implies  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  individual  is  inspired 
to  make  a  start  in  the  conquest  of  the  field  of  abstract 
truth.  Thus  most  of  us  come  to  see  that  every  effect  has  a 
cause,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  that  if  equals 
be  added  to  equals,  the  wholes  are  equal,  without  the  need 
of  direct  instruction.  Such  developments  occur  during  the 
ordinary  observations  which  we  are  led  to  make  in  the 
course  of  our  communion  with  those  around  us,  and  more 
or  less  incidentally  also  in  the  early  object  lessons  of 
school.  In  developing  the  simple  abstract  ideas,  we 
realise  to  a  considerable  extent  their  relations  one  to 
another.  For  abstract  ideas  are  not  absolutely  separable 
one  from  another.  They  must  rather  be  considered  as 
parts  of  a  pattern,  or  as  links  in  a  chain.  Each  is  more 
or  less  related  to,  and  to  this  extent  comes  to  imply,  others. 

But,  just  as  many  of  the  simple  abstract  ideas  would 
not  arise  in  ordinary  experience,  and  consequently  depend 
on  definite  teaching,  so  many  general  truths  would  never 
be  discovered  unless  special  teaching  were  devoted  to  the 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  156-7. 
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matter.  Even  very  intelligent  individuals  would  fail  to 
acquire  many  of  the  systems  of  abstract  ideas  usually 
possessed  by  the  educated,  if  aided  only  by  the  experiences 
of  ordinary  life.  It  is  said  that  Pascal  at  the  age  of  twelve 
discovered  for  himself  the  problems  and  theorems  of 
Euclid's  Elements  as  far  as  Proposition  32,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  father  forbade  all  mathematical 
study.  Such  independent  realisation  of  abstract  truths 
and  their  interrelations  is,  however,  quite  exceptional.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  considerable  assistance  is 
necessary. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  assistance  ?  It  may  consist 
of  guiding  the  observations  of  the  pupils  along  lines 
similar  to  those  pursued  by  the  original  discoverers  of  the 
truth  in  question,  or  it  may  consist  of  direct  telling  of 
the  truth. 

Let  us  first  deal  with  the  method  of  direct  telling.  This, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  possible  when  the  several  simple  ideas 
concerned  are  already  possessed  by  the  pupil.  A  statement 
confined  entirely  to  such  ideas  brings  these  ideas  into  the 

v 

relations  involved  in  the  general  truth.  Thus,  if  a  child 
possesses  the  ideas  corresponding  to  the  words  solids,  heat, 
and  expansion,  I  can  tell  him  that  solids  expand  when 
heated.  The  matter,  then,  seems  very  simple.  Since  the 
component  abstract  ideas  of  many  general  truths  are 
already  possessed  by  our  pupils,  we  have,  according  to  this 
solution,  merely  to  tell  those  truths  as  we  consider  them 
necessary. 

This  is,  of  course,  often  done.  But,  although  it  is  doubt- 
less the  most  expeditious  method,  it  is  open  to  many 
dangers.  In  the  first  place,  the  several  abstract  ideas  con- 
cerned may  be  more  or  less  imperfectly  developed  in  the 
pupil's  mind.  As  we  have  seen,  these  ideas  can  be  obtained 
only  by  direct  observation  (which  in  the  case  in  question 
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must  have  taken  place  previously),  and  that  observation 
may  not  have  been  sufficiently  thorough. 

In  the  second  place,  even  if  the  several  ideas  be  aroused 
with  tolerable  clearness  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  the  full 
nature  of  the  relations  between  them  may  not  be  realised. 
As  we  have  seen,  a  single  abstract  idea  is  only  an  isolated, 
and  by  itself  meaningless,  extract  from  the  concrete.  "  It 
represents  an  element  abstracted  from  past  concrete 
experiences,  and  when  the  word  which  has  been  associated 
with  it  is  used  again,  together  with  other  words,  in  a  state- 
ment which  hits  off  or  defines  some  new  fact,  this  abstrac- 
ted meaning,  which  taken  by  itself  is  indefinite,  is  coloured 
by  the  meanings  of  the  other  words,  and  is  thus  rendered 
more  or  less  specific."1  It  is  not,  then,  merely  a  question 
of  arousing  all  the  simple  abstract  ideas,  but  of  fitting  them 
together  in  the  mind  in  such  a  way  that  the  relations 
between  them,  or  thought-links,  as  we  have  previously 
called  them,  are  fully  realised. 

In  many  cases,  however,  children  have  not  had  sufficient 
previous  observation  and  reflection  on  the  ideas  in  question 
to  realise  fully  all  the  relations  or  thought-links  involved 
in  a  given  general  statement.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
statement  5  x  9  =  45,  made  to  a  child  of  seven.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  tolerably  clear  ideas  of  5,  9,  45,  and  of  x 
and  =  .  With  such  ideas  alone,  only  an  "  external  "  view 
of  the  general  truth  will  be  obtained,  and  the  young  child 
who  has  learnt  all  the  multiplication  tables  in  this  way 
will  probably  show  some  "  stupidity  "  (due,  of  course,  to  the 
"  stupid "  teaching  he  has  suffered  under)  when  he  is 
asked  to  apply  them  to  the  working  of  sums.  The  full 
nature  of  the  relations  involved  can  be  realised  only  by 
direct  observation,  if  not  of  a  concrete  case  exactly  corre- 

1  Page  86  of  this  book. 
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spending  to  the  statement  in  question,  at  any  rate  of  some 
similar  ones.  A  child  who  has  "  built  up  "  a  large  portion 
of  the  multiplication  tables  by  his  own  observations  is 
usually  able  to  grasp  fully  and  clearly  the  further  portions 
which  are  told  to  him. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  even  when  the  teacher  is  certain 
that  all  the  separate  ideas  involved  are  possessed  by  the 
pupil,  and  that  the  necessary  thought-links  have  already 
been  realised  in  past  observation  and  reflection,  he  cannot 
be  sure  that  all  the  processes  we  have  sketched  are  taking 
place  while  he  is  telling.  The  pupil  may  be  evincing  the 
outward  signs  of  attention,  but  his  thoughts  may  be 
elsewhere.  Or  he  may  be  giving  some  attention,  but  not 
sufficient  to  allow  of  a  full  realisation  of  all  the  thought- 
links  involved.  Or,  even  if  the  pupil  is  attending  with  all 
his  powers,  the  teacher  may  be  proceeding  too  rapidly  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  all  the  ideas  and  their  connections 
to  be  realised  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  This  difficulty  is 
extremely  likely  to  arise  in  class  teaching.  For  children 
revive  ideas  and  reflect  upon  them  at  different  rates.  In 
short,  when  we  tell  anything — and  this  applies  to  the 
telling  of  concrete  facts  as  well  as  to  that  of  general 
truths — we  can  never  be  sure,  without  taking  further 
measures,  that  our  statement  has  been  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

Accordingly,  when  we  venture  to  teach  a  general  truth 
by  direct  telling,  we  should  immediately  require  the  apper- 
ception of  some  concrete  examples  of  it.  In  examining 
these  cases,  the  pupil  makes  good  any  gaps  in  his  past 
observation.  In  other  words,  while  attempting  to  apper- 
ceive  the  cases  in  question  in  terms  of  the  general  truth, 
he  is  not  merely  improving  his  grasp  of  those  concrete 
cases,  but  he  is  realising  more  fully  the  definition,  or 
principle,  or  law,  of  which  they  are  exemplifications.  It 
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may  be  said  at  once  that  this  is  a  necessary  procedure  with 
any  method  of  teaching  a  general  truth.  "  A  gramme 
lesson  that  ends  with  an  abstract  rule  or  definition, 
or  a  lesson  in  physics  that  ends  with  an  abstract  law, 
or  a  lesson  in  geometry  that  ends  with  an  abstract  propo- 
sition, is  a  lesson  only  half  finished.  For  the  sole  func- 
tion of  an  abstract  truth  in  the  mind's  economy  is  to 
throw  light  upon  hitherto  unexamined  concrete  details  ; 
otherwise  the  abstraction  becomes  a  piece  of  useless 
knowledge,  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  mind's  lumber- 
room."  J 

The  method  of  teaching  a  general  truth  by  first  telling 
it  and  then  causing  it  to  be  applied  to  the  apperception  of 
concrete  examples  is  often  referred  to  as  the  deductive  or 
synthetic  method.  It  is  called  deductive  because  in  apper- 
ceiving  the  various  concrete  examples  we  are  deducing  our 
deeper  knowledge  of  those  concrete  cases  from  the  general 
truth  already  grasped.  And  it  is  called  synthetic  because 
in  the  act  of  apperceiving  a  particular  case  we  are  putting 
together  our  knowledge  of  the  general  truth  and  that  of 
the  concrete  case  as  previously  known.  In.  other  words, 
we  are  bringing  our  knowledge  of  the  general  truth  to 

o         o  o  o 

bear  on  the  particular  case  in  question. 

It  should  now  be  obvious  that  the  terms  deductive  and 
synthetic  really  refer  to  what  takes  place  after  the  telling. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  such  lessons  as  those 
in  question  are  "  telling  "  lessons  followed  by  deduction. 
The  word  deductive,  however,  has  become  a  time-honoured 
name  for  the  whole  of  such  lessons,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  use  it  in  this  sense.  But  later  in  the  chapter  we  shall 
use  it  in  its  more  correct  sense — referring  only  to  the 
application  of  general  truths  already  acquired.  The 

1  Raymont,  Principles  of  Education,  p.  166. 
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reader  should  not  require  to  be  told  when  the  change  in 
use  occurs. 

As  an  example  of  deductive  teaching,  take  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

"  Verbs  are  divided  into  Transitive  and  Intransitive. 

"  A  TRANSITIVE  VERB  (from  tmnsire,  to  go  across)  de- 
notes an  action  which,  as  it  were,  passes  over  from  the 
doer  of  it  to  the  object  of  it,  e.g.  (  he  broke  his  knife,'  '  he 
praised  my  dog.' 

"  An  INTRANSITIVE  VERB  is  one  which  denotes  a  state 
or  action  terminating  in  the  agent,  e.g.  'he  sleeps,'  '  we 
live:"1 

Exercises  are  then  given  which  consist  of  further  con- 
crete cases  to  be  apperceived  by  the  pupils.  Thus  we  find 
the  following : — • 

"  Classify  the  verbs  in  the  following  passages  : — 

(«)        They  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace. 
(/>)         She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. — Byron, 
(c)        Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime  ; 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime? — Id."  2 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  person  who  has  not  studied 
this  part  of  grammar  before  has  come  to  use  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  he  broke  his  knife  "  and  "  he  sleeps  "  by 
hearing  and  imitating  them,  without  observing  very 
definitely  that  in  some  cases  the  action  denoted  by  the 
verb  passes  over  to  an  object,  whereas  in  others  it  termin- 
ates with  the  agent.  Although  in  using  such  sentences 
intelligently  he  must  have  abstract  ideas  of  the  things, 

1  Daniel,  The  Grammar,  History,  and  Derivation  of  the  English 
Language,  p.  62.  2  Op.  cit.,  p.  64. 
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qualities,  actions,  or  relations  concerned,  the  forms  of 
expression  may  be  dealt  with  largely  in  a  perceptual  way. 
Consequently  the  definitions  of  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  are  largely  meaningless  to  him  until  his  attention 
is  directed  to  some  concrete  cases  in  which  those  defini- 
tions are  exemplified.  To  put  the  matter  briefly  and  in 
common  language,  there  is  a  sense  of  unreality  about  the 
general  truths  until  the  concrete  examples  are  dealt  with. 
It  is  only  when  all  the  necessary  ideas  have  been  acquire 
by  previous  observation  that  a  general  truth  can  be  clearly 
understood  on  mere  telling  of  it.  In  order  that  a  general 
truth  may  be  successfully  told,  it  must  involve  merely  a 
rearrangement  of  abstract  ideas  already  clearly  grasped. 
Such  conditions,  however,  are  rare,  except  when  we  a 
dealing  with  intelligent  and  experienced  adults. 

Accordingly,  the  method  more  favoured,  especially  with 
children,  is  to  present  the  concrete  examples  first.  Such 
sentences  as  "  he  broke  his  knife  "  and  "  he  sleeps  "  will 
be  examined  and  compared  by  the  pupils.  Guided  by  the 
questions  of  the  teacher,  the  children  will  be  led  to  notice 
the  essential  difference  between  the  verbs  (one  requiring 
an  object  while  the  other  does  not).  Here,  once  again, 
we  have  comparison  by  the  method  of  difference.  And 
this  will  be  supplemented  by  the  method  of  likeness. 
Several  other  similar  pairs  of  sentences  will  be  examined 
by  the  pupils.  In  this  process  the  essential  difference 
will  be  brought  out  more  clearly,  not  only  by  reason  of  a 
repetition  of  the  original  act  of  comparison,  but  also  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  common 
feature  of  all  the  pairs  examined,  and  will  thus  "  roll 
out "  from  the  entanglements  of  particular  meanings  in 
the  various  sentences.  The  children,  having  clearly  noted 
the  two  different  kinds  of  verbs,  will  be  supplied  with  the 
words  transitive  and  intransitive  to  mark  them  off  respec 
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tively.  When,  now,  the  teacher  asks  for  a  definition  of 
each  name,  the  children  have  only  to  repeat  the  results  of 
their  observations.  Their  forms  of  expression  may  be 
rather  crude,  and  the  teacher  may  have  to  polish  them  up. 
But,  such  as  they  are,  they  represent  the  definite  thoughts 
of  the  pupils  themselves.  And,  if  they  approximate  to  the 
general  truths  required,  they  leave  practically  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  children  have  really  acquired  the  new 
truths.  Finally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  method  lately 
described,  the  children  will  proceed  to  deal  with  new 
instances,  and  will  apperceive  them  readily  in  the  light  of 
the  new  truths  which  they  have  learnt. 

The  second  method  is  often  called  the  inductive  or 
analytic  method.  It  is  called  inductive  because  the  pupils 
are  led  to  the  general  truth  by  consideration  of  concrete 
cases.  And  it  is  called  analytic  because  the  concrete 
cases  are  analysed  in  thought  in  order  to  single  out  the 
abstract  ideas  in  question. 

To  take  another  example,  instead  of  telling  the  pupils 
that  solids  expand  when  heated  and  then  proceeding  to 
the  application  of  the  truth  to  certain  concrete  cases,  the 
teacher  may  begin  with  concrete  cases,  i.e.  with  some 
experiments  on  expansion,  and  lead  the  children  to  single 
out  the  general  truth  by  observation,  finishing,  as  in  the 
other  method,  by  apperception  of  other  concrete  cases. 

Not  only  is  this  inductive  method  the  surer  way  of 
teaching  a  general  truth,  but  it  is,  especially  with  young 
children,  a  method  which  appeals  more  strongly  to  the 
pupils.  To  fire  off  a  general  truth  at  the  beginning  and 
then  merely  to  proceed  to  apply  it  to  concrete  examples  is 
likely  to  take  the  heart  out  of  the  lesson  at  the  start. 
When,  however,  the  teacher  presents  the  concrete  ex- 
amples first,  he  may  not  only  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the 
children  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  them, 
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especially   if  they  involve  experiments,  but  he  can  fully 
employ  the  activities  of  the  children  from  the  outset. 

It  should  now  be  noted  that  there  is  not  so  great  a 
difference  between  the  deductive  and  inductive  methods  of 
teaching  a  general  truth  as  would  appear  from  a  cursory 
acquaintance  with  them.  When  we  tell  the  general  truth 
at  the  outset,  we  are  justified  in  doing  so  only  if  the  pupils 
have  had  sufficient  observation  of  concrete  cases  beforehand 
to  be  able  to  arouse  all  the  abstract  ideas  involved  and  to 
appreciate  the  relations  subsisting  between  them.  (If 
they  cannot  do  this,  they  will  not  understand  the  general 
truth  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  and  it  will  be  only  on 
arriving  at  the  so-called  "  application  "  of  the  truth  to 
concrete  examples  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
understanding  it ;  in  other  words,  they  will  complete  their 
grasp  of  it  on  inductive  lines.)  When  we  begin  with 
observation  of  particular  cases,  we  do  so  because  we  realise 
that  the  necessary  abstract  ideas  and  their  connections 
have  not  been  fully  developed  in  the  previous  experience 
of  the  pupils.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  choice  of  examples  and  the  guiding  of  the  obser- 
vations of  the  pupils  by  our  questions  and  directions 
constitute  a  bringing  together  of  the  ideas  into  certain 
relations  which  has  something  of  the  nature  of  the  telling 
which  characterises  the  deductive  method.  Further,  in 
both  cases  the  lesson  is  completed  by  the  application  of 
the  new  general  truth  to  concrete  cases.  In  brief,  both 
methods  depend  on  observation — the  deductive  on  obser- 
vation done  in  the  past,  the  inductive  largely  011  that  which 
is  done  in  the  lesson  itself.  "  Thus  the  fundamental  rule 
of  method  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
procedure  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract."  J 

1  Ray m out,  Principles  of  Education,  p.  165. 
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The  reader  may  now  remark  that  this  inductive  method 
is  similar  to  the  method  prescribed  in  the  last  chapter  for 
the  early  observation  lessons.  And  he  may  well  ask  what 
is  the  difference.  In  reply,  it  can  only  be  said  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference.  Here,  as  in  the  simpler  cases  of 
the  last  chapter,  the  child  is  acquiring  new  ideas,  and  he 
does  so  by  comparison  of  concrete  instances  in  which  the 
elements  corresponding  to  the  ideas  are  present  in  one 
case  and  absent  or  replaced  by  opposed  elements  in  another 
(method  of  difference),  and  often  also  in  which  a  number 
of  cases  agree  in  possessing  the  element  in  question  al- 
though they  are  different  in  many  other  respects  (method 
of  agreement). 

The  chief  difference  between  this  inductive  method  and 
the  method  of  observation  sketched  in  the  last  chapter 
is  in  the  instances  which  we  study,  and  in  the  stage  of 
progress  which  has  been  reached  by  the  children  and  which 
enables  them  to  deal  with  those  instances.  In  attempting 
to  grasp  the  definition  of  a  new  class  of  objects,  for 
instance,  the  children  are  not  concerned  with  simple  con- 
crete things  taken  as  such,  but  with  things  which  are 
already  recognised  to  some  extent  as  complex  aggregates 
of  qualities.  In  other  words,  a  large  amount  of  abstrac- 
tion has  already  been  done.  Although  the  child  has  not 
yet  framed  a  complete  definition  of  the  class  of  things  to 
be  dealt  with,  he  has  made  partial  and  incomplete  defini- 
tions. He  probably  understands  the  nature  of  the  genus 
which  contains  the  species  to  be  defined.  And  often  it 
remains  only  to  bring  out  some  one  essential  idea  to  com- 
plete his  scheme  of  thought  with  regard  to  the  class  of 
objects  in  question.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  lesson  on 
transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  the  child  has  already 
framed  general  notions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  of  what 
we  understand  by  verbs,  their  subjects  and  objects. 
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Unless  the  necessary  abstract  ideas  involved  in  this  know- 
ledge have  already  been  developed,  it  is  hopeless  to  go  on 
to  the  distinction  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 
The  child  is  not  "  ripe  "  for  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  such  lessons  as  these,  much  more 
than  in  the  simpler  kinds  of  observation  lessons  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  revise  the  "  previous 
knowledge  "  of  the  children.  The  beginning  of  the  lesson 
must  be  devoted  to  preparation.  Chiefly  by  questions,  the 
teacher  gets  the  pupils  to  call  up  and  give  expression  to 
the  ideas  which  have  already  been  acquired.  The  purpose 
of  this  work  is  not  only  to  make  certain  that  the  pupils  do 
possess  the  ideas  in  question,  but  also  to  bring  those  ideas 
into  full  consciousness,  so  that  the  pupil  is  ready  by  their 
aid  to  deal  with  the  new  material  presented  for  his  obser- 
vation. In  short,  such  lessons  involve  a  process  of  apper- 
ception :  the  new  ideas  can  be  acquired  only  by  observing 
the  concrete  cases  under  the  guidance  of,  and  with  the  help 
of,  ideas  already  acquired. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  sketch  the  course  of  such 
a  lesson  in  full. 

"A  teacher  who  is  about  to  give  a  lesson  involving  a 

O  O 

new  concept  or  series  of  concepts  would  do  well  to  begin 
his  preparation  by  framing  the  definitions  corresponding 
to  those  concepts.  Not  because  he  intends  to  begin  with 
them,  but  because  he  should  see  clearly  throughout  his 
preparation  the  goal  towards  which  he  is  working.  Thus, 
suppose  his  lesson  is  on  adverbial  phrases  and  clauses.  He 
might  write  down  such  definitions  as  the  following  :— 

(1)  An  adverbial  expression  is  a  number  of  words 
doing  the  work  of  an  adverb. 

(2)  An  adverbial  clause  is  an  adverbial  expression 
containing  a  subject  and  predicate. 
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(3)  All  adverbial  phrase  is  an  adverbial  expression 
not  containing  a  subject  and  predicate. 

"  Of  course  he  would  not  give  such  a  lesson  until  the 
pupils  had  already  acquired  some  knowledge  of  grammar, 
i.e.  until  they  had  already  formed  some  abstract  ideas  in 
this  subject.  His  duty  now  is  to  take  stock  of  these  ideas. 
The  boys  must,  for  instance,  already  know  what  an  adverb 
is  and  what  is  meant  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 
sentence.  The  introduction  of  the  lesson  will  consist  in  a 
few  questions  on  these  ideas,  both  to  assure  the  teacher 
that  his  boys  know  these  preliminaries  and  to  arouse  them 
clearly  in  the  boys'  minds.  The  latter  result  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  preparation  of  the  boys'  minds.  By 
drawing  attention  to  that  which  is  relatively  known,  it 
prepares  the  way  for  a  passage  to  what  is  relatively 
unknown. 

"  If  the  teacher  is  proceeding  on  the  inductive  plan,  he 
will  not  at  first  introduce  his  definitions,  but  will  present 
examples  of  sentences  containing  the  forms  he  is  treating. 
He  will  construct  these  himself  beforehand.  And  their 
arrangement  will  require  considerable  skill.  He  will  note 
the  several  abstract  ideas  involved  in  the  definitions.  And 
he  will  remember  that  abstraction  can  only  take  place 
after  comparison  of  two  things  or  two  classes  of  things 
which  are  alike  in  most  respects  but  which  differ  in  that 
one  possesses,  but  the  other  does  not  possess,  the  quality 
to  be  abstracted.  He  may,  for  instance,  have  framed  such 
sentences  as  the  following  :— 

The  boy  ran  up  the  hill. 

m,     ,  The  boy  ran  where  the 

The  boy  ran  away.  J 

old  man  could  not  fol- 
low him. 

"  These  sentences  contain  examples  of  an  adverb  and  of 
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adverbial  expressions  of  place.     Similar  examples  could  be 
framed  in  which  time  and  manner  are  indicated.     In  any 
case,  additional  and  varying  examples  must  be  presented. 
For  otherwise  the  boys  would  be  liable  to  incorporate  in 
their  ideas  of  adverbial  expressions  peculiarities  of  word- 
ing or   construction    which    do   not  matter.     But  with  a 
number  of  examples  the  essential   difference  between  an 
adverb  and  an  adverbial  expression  will  '  roll  out '  clearly 
in  the  minds  of  the  boys,  freed  from  the  peculiarities  of 
any  one   example.     To  use   the   terms    we   have  already 
employed,  the  method  of  agreement  supplements  the  method 
of  difference.     By  judicious  questions  the  boys  could  be 
led  to  discover  that  the  expressions  up  the  hill  and  where 
the  old  man  could  not  follow  him  do  the  work  of  an  adverb. 
By  further  questions  they  can  be  led  to  compare  these 
'  compound  '  adverbs  with  the  '  simple  '  adverb  with  which 
they  are   familiar.     They   will   thus   notice  the  differing 
quality  (several  words  used  instead  of  one).     They  will  do 
the  same  with  further  examples.     The  teacher  will  give 
them  the  new  word  for  the  concept  which  they  have  framed 
as  a  result  of  their  comparison  (adverbial  expression) .    He 
will  now  get  them  to  repeat  what  they  have  already  noted 
as  the  distinguishing  feature.     He  may  have  to  polish  up 
their  somewhat  crude  definitions.     But  he  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  to  frame  the  concept  and  to  express 
it  in  words. 

"  He  next  proceeds  by  farther  questioning  to  bring  out 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  adverbial  clause  and  the 
adverbial  phrase.  Here  a  comparison  will  be  instituted, 
not  between  adverbs  and  adverbial  expressions,  but  between 
the  various  pairs  of  the  latter  (such  as  the  two  given 
above).  The  boys  find  a  subject  (the  old  man)  and  a 
predicate  (could  not  follow  him)  in  one  of  the  instances. 
But  they  cannot  find  either  subject  or  predicate  in  the 
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other  instance  (up  the  hill).  Further  examples  are  ex- 
amined ;  and  as  a  result  of  their  observations  and  com- 
parisons the  boys  are  able  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  various  adverbial  expressions.  The  teacher  introduces 
the  new  terms  (clause  and  phrase),  and  the  boys  should 
now  be  able  to  tell  him  what  each  means.  Their  crude 
definitions  will  be  polished  up,  if  necessary,  and  they  may 
be  allowed  to  repeat  or  write  the  amended  statements. 

"  Lastly,  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  pick  out  adverbs, 
adverbial  clauses  and  phrases  from  a  passage  specially 
selected  by  the  teacher  on  account  of  the  many  examples 
which  it  possesses.  A  further  exercise  would  be  to  make 
boys  themselves  frame  sentences  containing  the  various 
forms.  At  first  the  teacher  might  give  them  a  sentence 
containing  an  adverb,  and  require  them  to  substitute  a 
clause  or  a  phrase.  Later  they  could  be  required  to  frame 
examples  of  each  entirely  by  themselves.  Such  applica- 
tions of  acquired  knowledge  to  new  cases  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  deductive  processes.  We  thus  have  induc- 
tion followed  by  deduction. 

"  Careful  examination  of  this  sketch  of  a  lesson  will 
reveal  five  steps  :— 

(1)  Preparation   of   the  boys'  minds  by  questioning 
them  on  what  they  already  know  on  the  matter. 

(2)  Presentation  of  the  \ 

i                      T  These  steps  were  repeated 
selected  examples. 

,0,    n            .          ,.,,  twice — once  to  bring  out  the 

(6)   Comparison  or  the  . ,         „                  ,  .  , 

,         -.              ,  idea  01  an  adverbial  expres- 

selected  examples.  >    .                     .         .    . 

/A^  ,*          7 .     , .       , ,  I   sion,  and  again  to  bring  out 

(4)  Generalisation, the  ,.™ 

.  /  .   .         P  ,1  ,1  the     difference    between    a 

obtaining  or  the  general 

i    ,       ,  .  j  I  clause  and  a  phrase. 

or  abstract  ideas.  / 

(5)  Application,  the  testing  of  the  boys,  with  further 
fixing  of  the  new  ideas  by  using  them  in  finding  and 
framing  other  examples. 

TG.  17 
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"  These  five  steps  are  practically  the  same  as  what  are 
usually  called  the  Five  Formal  Steps  of  Herbart.  All 
lessons  which  involve  the  teaching  of  new  abstract  ideas 
should  proceed  on  similar  lines,  and  the  notes  might  well 
be  drawn  up  under  the  five  headings  we  have  specified. 
Lessons  on  grammar,  science,  and  new  principles  in  arith- 
metic lend  themselves  especially  well  to  this  treatment. 
Other  subjects,  such  as  geography,  history,  and  literature, 
can  also  include  lessons  proceeding  on  similar  lines.  But 
to  attempt  to  apply  the  Formal  Steps  in  all  cases  would 
be  absurd.  Many  of  our  lessons  in  school  involve  practice, 
imitation,  and  repetition  of  things  with  which  the  children 
are  already  tolerably  familiar,  as  well  as  much  direct 
communication  of  information  and  guidance,  based  only 
on  ideas  which  the  children  already  possess.  In  such 
lessons,  the  ideas  which  the  children  already  have  are 
called  up  and  recombined ;  but  there  is  no  systematic 
attempt  to  get  the  children  to  frame  totally  new  ones, 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  new  ideas  may  not  arise 
incidentally.  It  is  only  where  definitely  new  conclusions 
or  generalisations  are  to  be  arrived  at  that  such  a  method 
as  that  just  sketched  can  be  employed."  l 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the  inductive  method  in 
teaching  all  general  truths,  even  to  comparatively  young 
children.  For  some  general  truths  are  less  general  than 
others,  and  are  really  applications  of  those  more  general 
truths  to  smaller  classes.  Although  in  themselves  also 
abstract,  they  may  be  considered,  relatively  to  the  more 
general  truths,  as  "concrete  "  instances  of  them. 

Thus,  if  a  child  understands  simple  multiplication,  and 
also  the  nature  of  a  vulgar  fraction,  he  can  be  led  to 
formulate  the  rule  for  multiplying  a  vulgar  fraction  by  a 

1  Bumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  148-52. 
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whole  number  by  deduction.  For,  if  he  understands  the 
meaning  of  |,  f,  etc.,  he  can  write  them  as  3  quarters, 
5  sixths,  etc.,  realising  that  the  word  after  the  figure  is"  a 
name  for  the  things  the  number  of  which  is  given  by  the 
figure,  just  like  apples  or  marbles  in  the  simpler  cases 
with  which  he  has  already  dealt.  To  multiply,  therefore, 
he  does  just  as  he  has  done  before,  i.e.  he  multiplies  the 
number  indicated  by  the  figure. 

Division  of  a  vulgar  fraction  by  a  whole  number  can  be 
dealt  with  on  similar  lines  only  when  the  numerator  of 
the  fraction  is  exactly  divisible  by  the  divisor.  But  this 
case  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  general  rule  to  the 
effect  that  the  denominator  must  be  multiplied  by  the 
divisor  is  best  arrived  at  inductively. 
Take  the  case  f  -f-  4.  The  pupils  can 
be  required  to  draw  a  square  or  rect- 
angle, to  divide  it  into  three  equal  parts, 
and  to  shade  two  of  those  parts,  thus 


representing  |-  (Fig.  7).  The  whole 
figure  can  now  be  divided  into  four 
equal  parts  by  lines  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  those  already  drawn  in  the 
first  method  of  division.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  if  we 


Fig.  7. 


divide  our  shaded  part  by  4  we  shall  still  have  two  divisions, 
but  that  those  divisions  are  now  four  times  as  small  as  the 
original  ones,  each  of  them  being  a  twelfth,  instead  of  a 
third,  of  the  whole.  In  other  words,  |-  -f-  4  =  J^.  Care- 
ful examination  of  this  result  in  connection  with  the 
figure  will  show  that  instead  of  dealing  with  the  2, 
which  indicates  how  many  equal  parts  are  taken  to  form 
the  fraction,  we  have  dealt  with  the  parts,  making  them 
four  times  as  small.  So  far,  the  lesson  has  indeed  been 
observational ;  but  it  has  consisted  largely  in  the  appercep- 
tion of  the  new  case  in  terms  of  systems  of  ideas  already 
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possessed,  i.e.  it  has  been  principally  deductive  in  character. 
Other  examples,  however,  should  be  taken  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  the  general  principle  "  rolls  out  "  clearly 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  (method  of  agreement).  In 
this  way  the  pupils  will  see  still  more  clearly  than  they 
have  seen  before  that  to  increase  the  denominator  of  a 
fraction  is  to  decrease  the  value  of  that  fraction.  This 
further  work  will  be  inductive  in  character ;  for  it  will  in- 
volve the  comparison  of  the  various  particular  cases  in 
order  to  bring  out  as  distinctly  as  possible  the  general 
truth  involved  in  all  of  them.  Of  course,  if  such  exercises 
and  observations  have  already  been  thoroughly  performed 
in  connection  with  the  earlier  lessons  on  the  nature  of  a 
vulgar  fraction,  it  will  not  be  so  necessary  to  follow  the 
inductive  method.  After  a  thorough  "  preparation,"  in 
which  the  results  of  those  exercises  are  revived  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  the  lesson  in  question  can  be  taken  as 
a  deductive  application  of  the  principles  already  grasped. 

The  reverse  operation  of  dividing  the  denominator  and 
thereby  multiplying  the  fraction  should  also  be  examined 
in  connection  with  the  exercises  described.  If  multiplica- 
tion and  division  have  always  been  viewed  in  close  connec- 
tion, the  result  of  one  being  often  checked  by  reverting  to 
the  original  number  (multiplicand  or  dividend)  through 
the  opposed  process,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
present  instance. 

In  a  further  lesson,  after  due  "preparation"  by  re- 
vision of  all  that  has  already  been  sketched,  the  effect  of 
multiplying  or  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator 
bv  the  same  number  can  be  deductively  seen  by  the  pupils. 
The  fraction,  of  course,  remains  unchanged  in  value.  If, 
however,  some  of  the  pupils  do  not  grasp  the  truth 
readily,  resort  must  be  had  to  observational  processes.  By 
the  use  of  similar  figures  to  that  already  sketched  (Fig.  7) 
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the  pupils  can  be  led  to  see  that  multiplying  both  numera- 
tor and  denominator  involves  cutting  our  parts  up  into 
smaller  ones,  but  taking  a  correspondingly  greater  number 
of  the  parts,  so  that  the  new  fraction  is  of  the  same  value 
as  the  original  one.  Thus,  if  the  parts  are  made  four 
times  as  small,  we  take  four  times  as  many.  The  con- 
verse process  of  division  of  both  numbers  can  be  shown 
by  starting  with  the  new  fraction  and  reverting  to  the 
original  one. 

Among  other  deductions  from  the  principles   already 
studied,  the  child  mav  note  that — 

tf 

8  -K4  =  f  -*•  4  =  f. 

In  other  words,  any  fraction  represents  the  value  of  the 
whole  number  which  forms  the  numerator  divided  by  the 
whole  number  which  forms  the  denominator.  Thus, 

|  is  a  quantity  3  times  as  small  as  2, 
|  is  a  quantity  6  times  as  small  as  5. 

This  view  of  a  fraction  may  already  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  pupils  in 
connection  with  other  ex- 
ercises. But,  in  any  case, 
it  is  well  to  approach  the 
truth  from  the  new  point 
of  view.  For  it  is  desir- 
able to  bring  to  light  all 
possible  relations  between 
our  systems  of  ideas.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  make  the  truth  in  question 
still  clearer  by  inductive  procedure.  By  a  diagram  (such 
as  Fig.  8)  it  can  be  shown  that  dividing  3  whole  ones  by 
4  produces  the  same  result  as  dividing  1  whole  one  into 
4  equal  parts  and  then  taking  3  of  those  parts.  Or  the 
matter  may  be  understood  in  the  following  way  (and  this 


Fig.  8. 
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again  is  deductive).  Starting  with  some  unit,  we  may 
first  take  3  of  the  things  in  question  (i.e.  multiply  by  3) 
and  then  divide  by  4 ;  or  we  may  first  divide  our  unit  by 
4  and  then  multiply  by  3.  If  we  have  to  multiply  by  3 
and  divide  by  4,  it  makes  110  difference  to  the  result 
whether  we  multiply  first  or  divide  first. 

In  another  lesson  the  boys  should  realise  fully  and 
exactly  that  as  we  increase  or  decrease  our  divisor,  the 
dividend  remaining  the  same,  the  answer  (or  quotient)  is 
decreased  or  increased  respectively  to  precisely  the  same 
extent.  This  will  probably  require  the  inductive  method. 
The  pupils  could  begin  with  a  whole  number  as  dividend. 
Thus  32  might  be  divided  successively  by  16,  8,  4,  2,  1,  J, 
J,  J.  After  working  these  examples,  the  pupils  should  be 
required  to  note  carefully  the  extent  to  which  the  di- 
visor is  diminished  in  each  case,  and  also  to  compare  the 
answers  obtained,  noticing  the  corresponding  increase. 
And  the  results  should  be  looked  at  from  both  ends. 
Thus,  working  over  them  backwards,  we  note  that  an 
increase  in  the  divisor  leads  to  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  quotient.  Other  examples  should  be  worked  and 
the  results  compared  in  similar  fashion.  Finally,  a  few 
fractional  dividends  should  be  introduced,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  principle  holds  in  these  cases  also.  Thus, 
such  a  fraction  as  f  could  be  divided  by  2,  4,  and  6,  the 
results  and  divisors  being  carefully  compared  with  respect 
to  their  relative  values. 

The  pupils  are  now  ripe  for  a  lesson  on  the  rule  for 
division  by  a  fraction.  This  lesson  will  be  largely  of  a 
deductive  character.  It  will  involve  the  application  of 
some  of  the  general  truths  just  dealt  with  to  the  special 
case  of  division  now  in  question.  The  teacher  will  begin 
with  a  thorough  revision  of  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the 
general  truths  already  acquired,  asking  the  children  ques- 
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tions  involving  the  use  of  them  and  getting  the  scholars 
once  again  to  state  them  in  clear  language. 

He  will  then  propose  some  such  problem  as  §  -h  |. 
Although  the  pupils  possess  all  the  abstract  knowledge 
necessary  for  solving  this  sum,  they  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  grapple  with  it  successfully  unless  the  teacher  leads 
the  way.  Nevertheless  the  teacher  might  give  them  five 
minutes  in  which  to  attempt  a  solution.  There  is  just  the 
possibility  that  an  exceptionally  smart  child  might  hit 
upon  the  way  by  himself.  It  is  at  such  moments  as  these 
that  "supernormal"  children  are  discovered.  Should 
such  a  case  arise,  the  child  might  be  allowed  to  explain 
his  method  to  his  fellows.  But,  even  if  no  pupil  is  suc- 
cessful, there  is  a  definite  gain  by  this  procedure.  For  the 
pupils  are  now  in  the  best  possible  attitude  for  following 
the  line  of  thought  indicated  by  the  teacher.  Having 
tried  by  themselves  and  failed,  they  are  more  or  less  keen 
on  being  shown. 

The  teacher  will  ask  the  pupils  how  many  times  £  is  as 
small  as  4.  He  will  then  proceed  somewhat  as  follows. 
"  If  I  divide  by  4,  will  my  answer  be  too  great  or  too 
small?  How  many  times  as  small  will  it  be  as  the 
answer  required  by  the  sum  ?  Let  us  now  divide  by  4. 
We  have  already  learned  how  to  divide  a  fraction  by  a 
whole  number.  Using  this  knowledge,  we  write  :— 

2  2 

—  -f-  4  =  --      — .    Now  how  many  times  did  we  say  that 

3  3x4 

this  answer  would  be  as  small  as  the  answer  required  ? 
What,  then,  must  I  do  to  it  to  get  the  required  answer?  " 
Obviously,  it  must  be  multiplied  by  5.  To  multiply  a 
fraction  by  a  whole  number,  it  is  sufficient,  as  the  pupils 
have  learned,  to  multiply  the  numerator  by  that  whole 
number.  Consequently  the  full  working  will  be : — 
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2x5 

— .     Examination  of  this  solution,  and  the  working 

O    X    *i 

of  several  other  examples,  with  at  each  stage  a  statement 
of  the  reason  for  taking  the  step  in  question,  will  enable 
the  pupils  not  only  to  state  the  rule,  but  to  understand 
how  it  is  obtained.  The  understanding  of  the  rule  in 
terms  of  previously  acquired  knowledge  constitutes  the 
deductive  aspect  of  the  lesson.  The  bringing  out  clearly 
of  the  rule  by  the  working  of  different  examples  and  the 
comparison  of  them  constitutes  the  inductive  aspect. 

The  use  of  general  truths  already  acquired  to  obtain 
further  knowledge  is  called  reasoning  or  inference.  The 
lesson  just  sketched  obviously  consists  largely  of  reasoning, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  teacher  will  probably  have  to 
assist  the  pupils  to  a  considerable  extent.  And  all  the 
other  lessons  described  in  this  chapter  also  contain  some 
reasoning.  For,  however  a  general  truth  is  taught,  there 
should  always  be  the  application  of  it  to  new  concrete 
cases.  These  cases  are  apperceived,  i.e.  they  are  known 
more  thoroughly,  in  the  light  of  the  general  truth.  All 
apperception  may  thus  be  said  to  involve  reasoning.  And 
all  reasoning  may  be  called  apperception.  In  every  case 
of  reasoning  a  problem  is  set  for  solution.  The  problem 
gives  us  some  preliminary  information  about  a  situation, 
and  the  solution  involves  further  information  which  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ideational  systems  already 
possessed. 

Can  we  say  of  the  purely  inductive  parts  of  the  lessons 
we  have  sketched  that  they  too  involve  reasoning  ?  In  so 
far  as  the  observations  made  are  possible  only  by  the  use 
of  general  truths  already  possessed,  we  can  say  that  there 
is  reasoning.  And,  in  so  far  as  the  whole  business  is 
undertaken  with  a  definite  purpose  and  is  directed  through- 
out by  knowledge  already  possessed,  i.e.  in  so  far  as  the 
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individual  himself  realises  the  need  of  making  the  inquiry 
in  question  and  takes  the  various  steps  in  that  inquiry 
with  a  clear  understanding  as  to  why  he  is  taking  just 
those  steps,  we  may  say  that  the  whole  business  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  reasoning  process.  But  in  many  cases  the  pupils 
cannot  see  the  need  of  the  general  truths  to  be  acquired, 
still  less  can  they  so  direct  the  observations  as  to  arrive  at 
the  required  goal.  They  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  who  leads  them  through  the  various  steps  (many 
of  which  may,  as  we  have  just  noted,  involve  some  reason- 
ing on  a  smaller  scale)  to  the  desired  result.  And  it  may 
also  be  pointed  out  that  usually  the  teacher  himself  has 
acquired  the  knowledge  in  a  similar  way.  Few  persons 
have  such  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  general  truth,  and 
such  a  keen  desire  for  the  increase  of  it,  that  they  can  set 
to  work  to  add  to  the  fabric  of  science  entirely  on  their 
own  initiative.  Only  the  exceptionally  gifted  are  capable 
of  this.  These  are  the  great  thinkers  and  experimenters 
whose  reputation  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  their  com- 
parative rarity.  And  even  the  most  brilliant  of  these  are 
able  to  add  only  a  small  amount  to  the  particular  science 
which  they  study. 

It.  should  now  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  all  reason- 
ing is  deductive  in  character.  For  in  every  case  it  starts 
with  abstract  systems  already  acquired.  Within  the  whole 
sphere  of  reasoning,  however,  we  can  mark  off  two  distinct 
classes  of  inference — (1)  those  cases  in  which  some  of  the 
abstract  principles  already  acquired  are  used  in  apperceiv- 
ing  a  new  concrete  instance,  and  (2)  those  cases  in 
which  the  abstract  knowledge  already  in  our  possession 
both  causes  us  to  realise  gaps  in  our  science  and  directs  us 
in  further  observation  or  experiment  whereby  some  of 
those  gaps  are  filled.  The  former  are  usually  classed  as 
deductive  reasoning,  and  the  latter  as  inductive  reasoning. 
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And,  since  most  writers  employ  the  terms  in  these  senses, 
the  student  should  be  familiar  with  that  use.  But,  if  he 
has  studied  this  chapter  carefully,  the  reader  should  now 
see  that  what  these  writers  call  inductive  reasoning  is 
really  that  form  of  deduction  which  determines  some 
induction,  "  In  Induction  you  are  finding  out  the  sys- 
tem piecemeal,  in  Deduction  you  already  have  the  clue; 
but  the  system,  and  the  system  only,  is  the  ground  of 
inference  in  both." l  To  reiterate  once  again,  all  reason- 
ing is  deductive.  All  reasoning  involves  the  grappling 
with  concrete  cases,  or  comparatively  "concrete"  cases,2 
under  the  direction  of  abstract  systems  already  acquired. 
Whether  the  end  in  view  is  to  know  more  about  the  con- 
crete cases  as  such,  or  whether  it  is  to  extract  some  general 
principle  from  those  cases,  success  is  possible  only  by  the 
use  of  some  of  the  abstract  knowledge  already  acquired. 

The  mere  seeing  of  a  general  truth  by  comparison  of 
concrete  cases — neglecting  any  processes  of  reasoning 
which  may  take  place  in  the  observations  themselves,  and 
also  the  larger  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  mind  of 
an  "  original "  thinker  might  be  led  unaided  to  make  just 
those  investigations — is  not  in  itself  to  be  called  a  process 
of  reasoning.  It  is,  like  the  simpler  cases  in  which  more 
or  less  separate  abstract  ideas  are  discovered,  a  form  of 
abstraction  resulting  from  observation,  though  of  a  higher 
kind  than  the  simpler  cases  referred  to.  It  adds  to  the 
abstract  plan,  or  pattern,  or  system,  of  the  world  a  further 

1  Bosanquet,  The  Essentials  of  Logic,  p.  162.     (Italics  ours.) 

2  We  use  this  alternative  expression  to  cover  those  cases,  already 
referred  to,  in  which  deductive  application  is  not  to  an  absolutely 
concrete  case,  but  to  a  relatively  "  concrete"  one,  i.e.  to  a  class  of 
things  less  abstract  and  general  than  that  involved  in  the  law  or 
definition  by  virtue  of  which  the  apperception  takes  place.    For 
instance  the  class  dogs  is  less  general  than  the  class  animals. 
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piece,  which  will  be  useful,  let  us  hope,  in  the  reasoning  of 
the  future. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  there  is  another  kind  of 
reasoning,  called  reasoning  by  analogy.  "  Let  us  first  take 
as  an  example  one  of  the  most  common  lessons  usually 
given  on  '  inductive '  lines — the  lesson  which  leads  from 

o 

examination  of  particular  cases  to  the  statement  of  the 
general  or  universal  truth  that  All  metals  expand  when 
heated.  The  teacher  performs  a  number  of  experiments, 
heating  iron,  brass,  and  perhaps  other  metals  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  allowing  the  boys  to  notice  that  they 
all  expand.  He  then  invites  then  to  frame  a  general 
statement  about  metals.  (Sometimes,  indeed,  he  ventures 
to  jump  to  a  statement  with  respect  to  all  solids !) 

"  Is  he  justified  in  doing  this  ?  Obviously  he  is  not. 
All  that  the  boys  have  a  right  to  state  is  that  the  metals 
ivhich  they  have  observed  expand.  They  have  no  right  to 
generalise  and  say :  All  metals  expand  when  heated. 
'  The  generalisation  suggested  is  only  the  first  wild  guess 
of  the  untrained  mind  ;  to  treat  it  as  a  valid  inference  is 
to  introduce  utter  confusion  into  all  conception  of  scientific 
method.' l 

"  This  process  is  sometimes  justified  and  described  as 
reasoning  by  analogy.  But  it  is  not  reasoning  ;  for  it  pro- 
duces no  reason.  It  amounts  to  saying  :  Metals  are  alike 
in  some  respects ;  I  have  seen  some  expand  under  heat ; 
therefore  all  the  others  will  do  so.  But  there  is  110  ground 
for  such  a  conclusion.  At  the  most  it  can  be  called  only 
a  suggestion  or  hypothesis,  demanding  verification  before 
it  can  be  accepted  definitely.  '  It  is  this  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute guess-work  for  real  investigation  .  .  .  which  has 
made  the  ordinary  "  practical  "  man  so  suspicious  of  what 

1  Welton,  The  Logical  Bases  of  Education,  pp.  259-60. 
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lie  calls  "  theory  "  and  so  fond  of  contrasting  it  with 
"  practice,"  and  of  telling  us  that  "  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth 
a  ton  of  theory."  No  doubt  this  is  so  if  the  "  fact "  is  true 
and  the  "theory"  false,  but  between  true  theory  and  real 
fact  there  is  no  opposition  at  all.' l 

"  Of  course,  where  the  resemblances  are  known  to  be 
connected  with  the  occurrences  inferred,  the  matter  is 
quite  different.  Thus  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  from 
the  resemblances  of  two  bodies  in  colour,  size  and  shape, 
that  because  one  floats  on  water,  the  other  will  likewise  do 
so.  But  if,  neglecting  all  these  resemblances,  I  happen 
know  that  they  resemble  each  other  in  density,  I  can  be 
confident  in  asserting,  on  the  ground  of  this  single  resem- 
blance, that  if  one  floats  on  water,  the  other  will  do  so  as 
well.  But  in  such  a  case,  '  our  argument  ceases  to  be 
analogical  and  becomes  demonstrative,  our  conclusion 
passes  from  a  supposition  or  hypothesis  into  an  established 
truth.'2  In  other  words,  I  have  hit  upon  an  ideational 
system  (that  connected  with  density)  which  enables  me  to 
pass  from  one  concrete  case  (of  floating)  which  is  given, 
to  another  which  I  can  infer. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  teacher  to  do  in  such  a  lesson  as 
that  on  the  expansion  of  metals  by  heat  P  After  a  number 
of  experiments,  he  should  refer  to  many  other  instances, 
and  finally  tell  the  boys  that  men  have  found  all 3  metals 
expanding  with  heat.  This  is  not  a  process  of  reasoning, 
but  it  is  far  better  than  inducing  the  boys  to  jump  to 
conclusions  with  insufficient  grounds.  '  One  of  the 
chief  advantages  derived  from  the  teaching  of  natu- 
ral and  physical  science  should  be  the  recognition  by 
the  pupils  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  of 


I0p.  cit.,  pp.  170-1.  ~0p.  cit.,  p.  181. 

3  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  slight  exceptions. 
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the  need  of  caution  in  making  inferences  from  insufficient 
evidence.' l 

"  It  might  be  asked  :  What  is  the  use  of  the  experi- 
ments, if  the  boys  have  to  be  told  the  general  truth  in  the 
end  ?  Their  chief  use  is  to  enable  the  boys  to  conceive 
clearly  the  nature  of  that  truth.  They  form  the  basis  of 
ideation.  But  that  ideation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  entirely 
determined  by  them,  cannot  be  called  reasoning  in  the 
sense  we  have  specified  in  this  chapter." 2 

"  Reasoning  by  analogy,"  then,  is  not  a  new  kind  of 
reasoning,  but  a  faulty  use  of  the  one  and  only  form  of 
inference.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  that 
tendency  to  hasty  generalisation  which  is  a  very  common 
failing  in  human  thought.  When  an  abstract  truth  re- 
ferring to  a  class  of  things  has  been  singled  out,  it  can  be 
applied  to  all  concrete  examples  falling  within  that  class. 
But  few  concrete  examples  are  exactly  alike.  And  it  often 
requires  careful  examination  of  a  given  case  to  decide 
whether  it  really  is  a  member  of  the  class  in  question. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  reasoning  depends  on 
analogy.  But  the  point  is  that  the  new  concrete  case 
dealt  with  must  be  similar  in  certain  essential  respects  to 
the  other  members  of  the  class  governed  by  our  general 
truth.  The  untrained  mind,  however,  often  seizes  upon 
superficial  and  irrelevant  resemblances,  thus  putting  things 
into  classes  with  insufficient  grounds.  We  see  this  ten- 
dency in  its  most  exaggerated  form  in  the  young  infant 
who,  for  instance,  calls  a  cow  a  "  gee-gee,"  and  expects  it 
to  gallop. 

Although  "  reasoning  by  analogy  "  is  not  absolutely 
reliable,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  process  thus 

1  Wei  ton,  op.  cit.,  p.  260. 

2  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  190-2. 
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named  is  always  useless.  Far  from  it.  By  this  means  we 
sometimes  hit  upon  hypotheses  which  subsequent  investi- 
gation shows  to  be  valid.  Thus,  in  the  early  stages  of 
electrical  science  we  find  that  "  Franklin  enumerates 
specifically  an  agreement  between  electricity  and  lightning 
in  the  following  respects  : — Giving  light ;  colour  of  the 
light  ;  crooked  direction  ;  swift  motion ;  being  conducted 
by  metals  ;  noise  in  exploding  ;  conductivity  in  water  and 
ice ;  rending  imperfect  conductors  ;  destroying  animals  ; 
melting  metals ;  firing  inflammable  substances ;  sul- 
phureous smell  (due  to  ozone,  as  we  now  know)  ;  and 
he  had  previously  found  that  needles  could  be  magnetis 
both  by  lightning  and  by  the  electric  spark.  He  al 
drew  attention  to  the  similarity  between  the  pale  bl 
flame  seen  during  thundery  weather  playing  at  the  tips 
of  the  masts  of  ships  (called  by  sailors  St.  Elmo's  Fire), 
and  the  'glow'  discharge  at  points."  His  consequent 
hypothesis  of  identity  of  nature  between  lightning  and 
electricity  has  since  been  confirmed,  though  some  of  the 
resemblances,  such  as  those  of  colour  and  smell,  were  not 
in  themselves  convincing.  "  With  the  advance  of  any 
science  the  hypotheses  suggested  in  it  tend  to  become 
continually  more  probable,  because  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge enables  a  clearer  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  analogies  on  which  they 
are  based."  2 

We  often  teach  by  means  of  analogy.  But  this  is  a 
method  very  different  from  the  process  just  sketched.  It 
is  used,  indeed,  when  superficial  features  are  somewhat 
misleading.  A  given  concrete  case  may  be  an  example  of 
a  general  truth,  but  it  may  be  difficult  to  see  the  applica- 


1  S.  Thompson,  Elementary  Lessons  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
2nd  Edition,  p.  254.  2  Welton,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 
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tion  of  the  truth  in  this  particular  instance.  Instead  of 
merely  stating  that  the  general  truth  applies  in  this  case, 
we  often  find  it  better  to  liken  the  concrete  case  in  ques- 
tion to  another  well-known  one  in  which  the  application  of 
the  general  truth  is  quite  obvious.  Thus  the  action  of  a 
range  of  hills  in  determining  the  flow  of  rivers  may  be 
likened  to  the  action  of  a  gabled  roof  on  the  rain  which 
falls  upon  it.  Or  the  lever -principle  (3rd  order)  by 
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Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


which  the  biceps  acts  in  raising  the  forearm  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  analogy  of  a  man  raising  a  ladder  (Figs.  9 
and  10).  In  every  instance  of  teaching  by  analogy,  the 
resemblance  between  the  case  explained  and  the  case 
whereby  it  is  explained  lies  not  in  some  features  which 
may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  the  ideational  system 
to  be  applied,  but  in  the  ideational  system  itself. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  judge  it  best  to  make  clear  the 
system  of  which  a  complex  concrete  case  is  an  exemplifica- 
tion by  a  diagram.  The  chief  value  of  the  diagram  is  its 
simplicity.  It  indicates  the  essential  features,  shorn  of 
all  the  other  details  which  occur  in  the  concrete.  Thus 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  blood  circulates  throughout 
the  body  and  is  purified  in  the  lungs  is  most  complex. 
The  principle,  however,  can  be  readily  understood  by  a 
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sketch  which  omits  all  the  unessential  details,  and  calls 
attention  only  to  the  general  plan  (Fig.  11). 


Fig.  11. — SCHEME  OF  BLOOD  CIRCULATION. 


QUESTIONS    ON    CHAPTER    VIII. 


1.  Discuss  fully  the  following  statement :  "  General  truths,  to  be 
of  due  and  permanent  use,  must  be  earned." 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  definition,  and  what  processes  of  thought 
are  involved  in  forming  one  ?     How  far  is  it  advisable,  if  at  all,  to 
require  definitions  to  be  learned  by  heart  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  "inductive"  method  in  teaching,  and 
to  what  extent  is  it  analogous  to  the  process  of  scientific  discovery  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a  concept  ?     Show  by  means  of  an  example 
how  you  would  seek  to  develop   clear  and  accurate  concepts   in 
children's  minds. 


1  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  use  of  diagrams    in   teaching 
see  Chapter  XV.  of  Exposition  and  Illustration  in  Teaching  (Adams). 
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5.  Indicate  what  is  meant  by  the  Five  Formal  Steps  in  teaching, 
as  described  by  Herbartiaris.     What  kinds  of  lessons  are  amenable 
to  this  procedure  ? 

6.  Show  how  the  grammar  of  the  mother  tongue  may  be  taught 
as  a  science  of  observation. 

7.  Distinguish  between  a  generic  and  a  general  idea,  and  indicate 
how  one  may  develop  into  the  other.     Is  this  development  neces- 
sary in  all  cases  ? 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  reasoning  ?     Distinguish 
between  what  most  writers  call  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning. 

9.  Children  "should  be  told  as  little  as  possible  and  induced  to 
discover  as  much  as  possible."     How  would   you   carry   out   this 
principle  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  ? 

10.  Explain  clearly  the  process  of  teaching  by  analogy,  giving 
examples. 

11.  What  is  the  special  value  of  a  diagram  in  teaching?     Why  is 
a  diagram  sometimes  more  useful  than  a  picture  ? 
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Children  "  sliould  be  told  as  little  as  possible  and  in- 
duced to  discover  as  much  as  possible."  l  So  wrote  Spen- 
cer ;  and  all  good  teachers  are  continually  on  the  alert  to 
obey  the  in  junction.  For,  whatever  other  value  there  may 
be  in  methods  which  carry  out  this  maxim,  the  teacher 
who  adopts  them  can  at  any  rate  be  sure  that  what  the 
children  discover  for  themselves  they  really  know.  But, 
further,  a  maximum  of  mental  activity  is  aroused  in  such 
attempts  to  discover  for  oneself.  Listening  to  the  truth 
has  sometimes  been  called  a  passive  state.  Compared 
with  attempting  to  discover  for  oneself  it  may  truly  be 
described  as  relatively  passive.  But,  like  all  other  forms 
of  consciousness,  it  involves  activity.  And  some  types  of 
it  are  intensely  active.  What,  for  instance,  shall  we  say 
of  the  person  who  is  listening  to  the  reading  of  a  will  in 
which  he  hopes  to  find  that  he  has  been  granted  a  legacy  ? 
The  point,  however,  is  that  we  can  never  be  quite  sure 
how  active  a  person  is  when  he  is  listening ;  whereas, 
when  he  discovers  something  for  himself,  we  know  that 
he  must  have  been  very  active.  And  the  more  active  or 
attentive  an  individual  is,  the  more  fully  and  firmly  does 
he  grasp  and  retain  the  knowledge  in  question. 


Herbert  Spencer,  Education  (Watts  &  Co.),  p.  53. 
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Archimedes  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  principle 
that  a  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  buoyed  up  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  the  liquid  which 
it  displaces.  It  is  said  also  that  he  discovered  this 
principle  while  in  the  bath,  and  that  he  rushed  out, 
shouting  in  his  excitement :  "  EV/OT/KU  !  "  (I  have  found  it !) 
From  the  Greek  verb  so  employed  we  have  obtained  the 
terms  heuristic  teaching  and  heurism  to  signify  methods 
which  place  the  child  in  the  position  of  a  discoverer  of 
truth. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  Archimedes  came  upon  the 
principle  just  cited  in  connection  with  a  concrete  situation 
which  could  not  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  without 
the  aid  of  that  principle.  His  problem  was  to  find  the 
amount  of  adulteration  in  the  gold  of  which  King  Hiero's 
crown  was  made.  His  systems  of  general  truth  already 
acquired  were  not  sufficient  to  give  a  solution.  But, 
guided  by  them,  he  was  able  to  discover  the  additional 
truth  whereby  the  problem  was  successfully  dealt  with. 

Here,  then,  we  have  all  the  conditions  of  what  has  been 
termed  inductive  reasoning  or,  using  perhaps  better  chosen 
words,  induction  determined  by  reasoning  (reasoning  being, 
as  we  have  striven  to  make  clear  in  the  last  chapter, 
always  deductive  in  character).1  Now  some  educationists 
have  advocated  attempts  to  make  children  original  dis- 
coverers of  the  same  type  as  Archimedes.  If  this  were 
possible,  we  should  have  heurism  par  excellence.  Thus 
Professor  Armstrong  writes  :  "It  is  in  no  sense  mere 
opinion  on  my  part,  but  a  conviction  gradually  forced 
upon  me  and  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  actual  trial 
and  observation  during  many  years  past,  that  the  be- 
ginner not  only  may  but  must  be  put  absolutely  in  the 

1  See  pp.  265-6. 
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position  of  an  original  discoverer  ;  and  all  who  properly 
study  the  question  practically  are  coming  to  the  same 
opinion,  I  find.  Young  children  are  delighted  to  be  so 
regarded ;  to  be  told  that  they  are  to  act  as  a  band  of 
young  detectives.  For  example,  in  studying  the  rusting 
of  iron,  they  at  once  fall  in  with  the  idea  that  a  crime,  as 
it  were,  is  committed  when  the  valuable,  strong  iron  is 
changed  into  useless,  brittle  rust,  and  with  the  greatest 
interest  set  about  finding  out  whether  it  is  a  case  of 
murder  or  of  suicide  as  it  were — whether  something  out- 
side the  iron  is  concerned  in  the  change,  or  whether  i 
changes  of  its  own  accord."  1 

To  take  another,  and  more  specific,  example,  the  follow- 
ing has  been  given  as  the  way  in  which  a  nine-year-old 
English  boy  should  behave. 

"  He  finds  a  kind  of  rainbow  on  the  floor.  He  calls  his 
sister  to  see,  and  wonders  how  it  came  there.  The  sun 
shines  brightly  through  the  window.  The  boy  moves 
several  things  about  upon  which  the  light  falls,  saying, 
'  This  is  not  it.  Nor  this.'  At  last,  when  he  moves  a 
tumbler  of  water,  the  rainbow  vanishes.  There  are  some 
violets  in  the  tumbler,  which  he  thinks  may  explain  the 
colours  on  the  floor,  but,  when  the  violets  are  removed, 
the  colours  remain.  Then  he  thinks  it  may  be  the  water. 
He  empties  the  glass,  the  colours  remain,  but  they  are 
fainter.  This  leads  him  to  suppose  that  the  water  and 
the  glass  together  make  the  rainbow.  '  But,'  he  adds, 
'  there  is  no  glass  in  the  sky,  yet  there  is  a  rainbow,  so 
that  I  think  the  water  alone  would  do,  if  we  could  hold  it 
together  without  the  glass.'  He  then  pours  the  water 
slowly  out  of  the  tumbler  into  a  basin,  which  he  places  in 

1  Board  of  Education,  Special  Report  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of 
Teaching y  p.  400. 
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the  sunlight  and  sees  the  colours  on  the  floor,  twinkling 
behind  the  water  as  it  falls."  l 

One  regrets  only  that  the  writer  does  not  proceed  to 
show  how  the  boy  continues  his  experimenting  until  he 
discovers  the  law  of  the  dispersion  of  light.  "  We  may 
not  find  many  boys  like  this,"  is  the  candid  admission  of 
two  writers  -  who  are  by  no  means  out  of  sympathy  with 
heurism.  And  most  readers  will  probably  agree. 

To  speak  frankly,  it  would  be  quite  futile  to  put  the 
child  "  absolutely  in  the  position  of  an  original  dis- 
coverer." Really  original  discoverers  are  intellectual 
geniuses.  They  are  few  and  far  between  in  a  given 
generation.  Further,  they  usually  require  to  reach  the 
adult  stage  before  they  make  their  discoveries.  They  are 
then,  of  course,  fortified  with  a  large  number  of  general 
truths,  many  of  which  they  have  acquired  during  their 
long  previous  education  by  the  more  or  less  direct  in- 
struction of  others.  Lastly,  even  the  most  brilliant  of 
them  can  discover  only  a  few  new  truths,  and  these  are 
usually  in  special  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  the 
researchers  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
and  in  which  they  have  absorbed  all  the  general  truths 
which  have  been  contributed  by  their  predecessors.  The 
sober  truth  is  that  inductive  inquiry  of  an  original  kind 
requires  exceptional  natural  ability,  supported  by  mature 
knowledge.  "  In  fact,  until  the  scholars  have  acquired  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  is  useless  to  expect 
them  to  reason  for  themselves  in  the  way  necessary  to 
follow  out  even  the  simplest  research.  Reasoning  of  this 
kind  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of 
the  subjects,  and  a  beginner's  time  is  best  employed  in 

1  Edgeworth's  Practical  Education,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  84-5. 

2  Green  and  Birchenough,  Primer  of  Teaching  Practice,  p.  155. 
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acquiring  this  knowledge  under  the  guidance  of  a  com- 
petent teacher !  " l 

Are  we,  then,  to  give  up  all  attempts  at  heurism?  By 
no  means  !  As  stated  in  the  second  chapter  on  "  Object 
Teaching,"  the  teacher  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  induce 
the  children  to  appreciate  and  accept  the  purpose  of  a 
given  investigation,  he  should  see  that  the  relevant  parts 
of  their  previously  acquired  knowledge  are  revived  in  their 
minds,  and  he  should  then  obtain  from  them  all  the  co- 
operation he  can  in  the  inductive  inquiry  which  supervene 
But  he  should  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  he,  afte 
all,  is  taking  the  initiative.  The  children  are,  indeed,  fol- 
lowing the  paths  trodden  by  the  original  investigators,  but 
they  are  doing  so  under  expert  guidance.  Left  entirely  to 
themselves,  they  would  probably  go  hopelessly  astray. 

Heurism,  as  thus  understood,  is  nothing  other  than 
the  inductive  method  of  teaching  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, it  being  always  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  pupils 
are  required  to  co-operate  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers. 
Even  Professor  Armstrong  in  his  calmer  moments  seems 
to  admit  this.  "  Of  course,"  he  says,  "  the  problems  must 
be  carefully  graduated  to  the  powers  of  the  scholars,  and 
they  must  be  insensibly  led ;  but  do  not  let  us  spoil  them 
by  telling  them  definitely  in  advance  what  to  look  for  and 
how  to  look  for  it :  such  action  is  simply  criminal."  We 
can  quite  well  accept  the  latter  part  of  this  statement,  so 
long  as  we  are  allowed  to  emphasise  the  former  part.  As 
to  the  latter  part,  we  may  note  that  it  seems  to  condemn 
the  gross  abuse  of  the  telling  or  deductive  method  described 
in  the  last  chapter.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  accordin 

1  Spencer's  Aims  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Physical  Science 
(C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons),  Chapter  on  "  Physical  Science."  Quoted  with 
disapproval  by  Prof.  Armstrong  (op,  cit.). 

-Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  40.1.     (Italics  ours.) 
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to  that  method,  the  pupils  after  being  told  a  general  truth 
are  set  to  apply  their  new  knowledge  by  dealing  with  con- 
crete cases  unaided.  But,  according  to  the  method  con- 
demned by  Professor  Armstrong,  the  pupils  would  not 
only  be  told  the  general  truth,  but  would  also  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  applying  it  to  the  apperception  of  con- 
crete instances  by  themselves. 

One  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Professor 
Armstrong  is  flogging  a  dead  horse,  which,  in  his  ignorance 
of  current  method,  he  imagines  to  be  very  much  alive. 
Such  is  the  case  with  many  so-called  innovators.  They 
take  up  one  aspect  of  teaching  and  run  to  absurd  lengths 
with  it,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  has  been  recognised  by 
all  good  teachers  long  before  their  time,  and  quite  oblivious 
to  the  limitations  which  must  be  placed  upon  it  by  those 
who  attempt  to  see  things  in  their  proper  perspective. 

Even  when  we  recognise  that  heurism  of  the  type  in 
question  cannot  go  far  beyond  the  best  forms  of  inductive 
and  object  teaching,  there  are  further  limitations  to  be 
imposed. 

There  is  the  obvious  limitation  of  time.  Following 
along  the  lines  of  the  original  discoverers  takes  much 
more  time  than  acquiring  the  results  of  their  investigations 
by  being  told.  And,  though  the  child  must  tread  many 
of  the  original  paths  if  he  is  thoroughly  to  grasp  the 
abstract  ideas  and  their  relations  one  to  another,  he  can, 
when  he  has  obtained  the  necessary  grip,  assimilate  a 
large  number  of  new  results  without  making  the  observa- 
tions which  have  led  to  them. 

This  i§  true  even  for  the  early  stages  of  learning.  The 
child  who  has  worked  out  a  considerable  number  of  re- 
sults in  multiplication  inductively,  thus  understanding 
thoroughly  the  ideas  and  their  relations,  can  very  well  be 
told  the  remainder  of  the  tables. 
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"  A  great  deal  of  what  is  told  could  be  discovered  by 
the  pupil  (more  or  less  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher) 
if  only  life  were  long  enough.  If,  however,  nothing  were 
told  which  could  be  discovered,  the  child  would  grow  up 
very  ignorant.  Those  who  may  be  considered  well  edu- 
cated members  of  the  community  have  attained  this  stage 
by  getting  much  knowledge  at  second  hand,  by  taking 
advantage  of  information  acquired  at  first  hand  by  others 
— ancestors  and  contemporaries."  l  This  applies  with 
spect  to  observation  of  all  types.  "  The  best  of  teachers 
will  tell  a  class  some  fact  in  natural  history,  when  he 
might  have  taken  them  into  the  fields  to  observe  it  fo 
themselves.  The  fact  is  wanted  then  and  there  ;  to  obser 
it  directly  would  cost  half  a  day ;  to  omit  all  mention  of 
would  be  to  omit  a  necessary  qualification  to  an  important 
principle  which  is  being  worked  out.  If  we  are  to  make 
our  natural  science  absolutely  for  ourselves,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  spend  some  centuries  upon  it."  2  And,  even  if 
we  had  unlimited  time  at  our  disposal,  we  should  probably 
fail  to  rediscover  all  that  has  been  obtained  by  our  pre- 
decessors. For  many  of  these  were  men  of  special  ability, 
and  the  normal  human  beings  for  whom  ordinary  educa- 
tional methods  are  devised  can  never  hope  to  achieve  the 
results  obtained  by  the  greatest  intellects. 

Having  now  recognised  the  limitations  which  must  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  imposed  on  heuristic  procedure, 
we  may  proceed  to  reiterate  forcibly  the  necessity  of  its 
use,  not  only  in  the  more  scientific  subjects,  but  in  all 
branches  of  the  curriculum.  "  There  is  no  part  of  the 
school  work  in  which  the  method  of  finding  out  cannot 
be  profitably  employed.  And  though  an  investigational 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  p.  6. 

2  L.  C.  Miall,  Journal  of  Education,  Jan.  1895. 
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(scientific)  method  tends  to  be  more  closely  related  in 
popular  opinion  to  mathematics  and  science,  it  has  an 
equally  large  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  literary  subjects, 
simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  teach  adequately  without 
it.  Thus,  in  literature  and  history  we  ask  older  children 
to  compare  two  versions  of  the  same  story,  different  treat- 
ments of  the  same  theme.  We  ask  them  to  draw  a  plan 
of  a  battle-field  from  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  when, 
it  may  be,  the  accounts  do  not  absolutely  agree.  Grram- 
matical  constructions,  the  use  of  punctuation,  etc.,  are  all 
taught  with  the  help  of  investigational  (problem)  work."  l 
In  other  words,  inductive  work,  in  which  the  pupils  do  a 
large  share  of  the  observation  and  the  thinking,  must 
form  a  solid  basis  for  the  development  of  systematic 
thought  in  every  branch  of  knowledge. 

It  should  now  be  once  again  noted  that  all  our  general 
truths  are  of  use  only  in  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  apper- 
ceive  and  otherwise  to  deal  with  the  concrete  world  pre- 
sented to  us  in  mere  perception.  And,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  large  number  of  the  concrete  situations  which 
confront  us  do  not  call  for  further  inductive  inquiry,  but 
for  deductive  application  of  knowledge  already  in  our 
possession,  if  only  we  can  single  out  the  relevant  parts 
from  our  stock  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  difficulty 
in  question.  Now  it  is  clear  that,  however  much  educa- 
tionists may  differ  as  to  the  methods  by  which  new 
general  truths  should  be  obtained,  all  agree  that  children 
must  be  induced  to  use  their  already  acquired  general 
truths  entirely  by  themselves. 

To  make  the  matter  still  more  definite,  i.e.  to  distin- 
guish still  more  clearly  the  two  kinds  of  reasoning  which 

1  Green  and  Birchenough,  A  Primer  of  Teaching  Practice, 
pp.  157-8. 
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have  been  named  deduction  and  induction  respectively,  a 
few  more  remarks  and  illustrations  may  be  of  service. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  "  finding  out."  In  dealing  with 
a  concrete  situation  which  requires  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, we  shall  be  successful  in  our  attempts  at  appercep- 
tion in  so  far  as  we  can  bring  certain  general  truths  to 
bear  on  the  case.  Now  the  systematic  knowledge  which 
we  already  possess  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Note,  however,  that  in  any  case  we  must  already 
possess  sufficient  systematic  knowledge  to  enable  us  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  in  question ;  if  we  are  without 
any  abstract  knowledge  bearing  on  the  situation,  we  can 
do  no  more  than  "  gape  "  at  it.  Now,  if  the  ideational 
systems  which  we  already  possess  not  only  enable  us  to 
attack  the  difficulty,  but  themselves  provide  all  the  general 
truths  necessary  in  the  detailed  solution  of  it,  our  reason- 
ing is  purely  deductive.  But  if,  in  a  case  not  thus  capable 
of  being  smoothly  dealt  with,  the  ideational  systems  which 
we  already  possess  enable  us  to  attack  the  difficulty,  to 
discover  that  more  general  truth  is  necessary  for  a  detailed 
solution  to  be  obtained,  to  specify  more  or  less  definitely 
the  nature  of  the  general  truth  which  is  wanting,  and 
hence  to  determine  further  observation  and  experiment 
whereby  the  gap  in  our  systematic  knowledge  is  filled  and 
the  concrete  problem  ultimately  solved,  we  have  reasoning 
which,  though  also  essentially  deductive  in  character 
throughout,  determines  some  induction  in  the  course  of  its 
successful  career.  This  reasoning,  in  which  new  general 
truth  is  found  out,  is  what  has  been  called  "  inductive 
reasoning" 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  doctor  confronted  by  a  new 
patient.  The  knowledge  which  the  practitioner  already 
possesses  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  diagnose  the 
case,  and  to  treat  it  successfully.  In  so  doing,  the  doct 
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has  learned  more  about  this  concrete  case,  though  he  has 
added  no  new  general  truths  to  his  stock-in-trade.  This, 
then,  would  be  a  case  of  deductive  reasoning  or  apper- 
ception. But  the  doctor  may  find  that  the  case  requires 
greater  knowledge  than  he  possesses.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  by  further  study  of  the  case  and  some  experi- 
ment— more  or  less  at  the  expense  of  the  patient — he 
may  succeed  not  only  in  understanding  this  particular 
patient  more  thoroughly,  but  ipso  facto  in  adding  to  his 
systematic  knowledge  of  diseases  and  their  cures.  We 
should  thus  have  an  instance  of  reasoning  determining 
induction,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  "  inductive  reasoning" 
This,  however,  is  not  likely.  Usually  the  family  doctor  in 
such  a  difficulty  refers  the  matter  to  a  specialist.  Note, 
however,  that  even  in  doing  this  the  practitioner  is 
reasoning.  He  is  acting  for  the  best.  He  is  using  what 
knowledge  he  does  possess.  And  the  more  he  possesses, 
the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  send  his  patient  to  the  right 
kind  of  specialist.  In  other  words,  in  grappling  with  the 
case  to  any  extent  the  practitioner  is  reasoning  deductively. 
And  the  specialist,  if  he  has  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
treat  the  patient  successfully,  will  also  be  reasoning  de- 
ductively. If,  however,  his  knowledge  is  insufficient,  he, 
like  the  practitioner,  will  have  to  face  the  alternative  of 
pursuing  an  inductive  inquiry  or  giving  up  the  case.  But, 
even  among  specialists,  few  have  the  time  or  the  means  to 
conduct  extended  investigations.  These  are  left  to  a  small 
number  of  advanced  students  of  exceptional  ability  who 
are  enabled  to  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  such 
pursuits,  and  whom  we  may  name  researchers. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  ordinary  medical  practitioner 
spends  all  his  time  in  "  finding  out "  all  he  can  about  con- 
crete cases  in  terms  of  general  truths  which  he  has  acquired 
under  the  guidance  of  his  teachers.  In  other  words,  his 
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investigations  are  almost  completely  deductive  in  charac 
Only  a  few  exceptional  persons  can  hope  to  investigate  the 
concrete  cases  with  a  view  to  adding  to  the  body  of  general 
truth  with  regard  to  them.  Just  the  same  holds  good  with 
respect  to  the  general  knowledge  which  we  consider  neces- 
sary for  all  our  pupils.  Few  will  ever  be  able  to  add  to 
that  knowledge  unaided.  But  all  should  be  rendered 
capable  of  using  that  knowledge  deductively  to  find  out 
more  about  the  various  concrete  situations  which  arise,  so 
that  they  may  deal  with  them  effectively. 

If,  now,  under  the  term  heurism  we  include  all  cases  of 
unaided  investigation,  i.e.  those  cases  in  which  new  con- 
crete matter  is  studied  or  problems  solved  entirely  by  the 
aid  of  general  truths  already  possessed  as  well  as  those  in 
which  new  abstract  truth  is  discovered,  we  may  say  that 
there  is  quite  a  large  place  in  school  work  for  the  heuristic 
method.  In  fact,  if  our  pupils  do  not  acquire  the  power 
to  use  their  systematic  knowledge  by  themselves,  that 
knowledge  will  be  of  little  value  to  them.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  knowledge  is  power  only  in  so  far  as  it 
enables  us  to  grapple  the  more  successfully  with  our  environ- 
ment. "  The  chief  employment  of  the  (purely)  heuristic 
method  in  schools  will,  therefore,  be  in  deductive  ways.  The 
child  should  frequently  be  induced  to  tackle  problems  which 
can  be  solved  by  means  of  the  ideas  he  already  possesses,  if 
only  by  due  attention  and  effort  he  succeeds  in  hitting 
upon  those  ideas  which  are  relevant  to  the  case  in  point. 
This,  of  course,  is  frequently  done  in  arithmetic.  But  the 
same  '  problem  method '  could  be  employed  more  fre- 
quently than  it  is  in  geography,  history,  and  even  at  times 
in  literature."  1 

The  following,  for  instance,  is  an  example  of  the  heu- 


1  Dumville,  Child  Mind,  p.  75. 
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ristic  method  applied  to  history,  and  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  might  be  attempted  from  time  to  time  in  the  upper 
classes  of  the  elementary  school. 

"  Conditions. — The  class  is  reading  the  Reign  of  Richard 
II.  and  the  Peasants'  Revolt,  but  has  not  been  introduced 
to  any  of  the  sources.  They  are  given  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Froissart,  without  any  information  as  to  its 
authorship  :— 

"  Extract : — 

It  is  marvellous  from  what  a  trifle  this  pestilence  raged  in  England. 
In  order  that  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  mankind,  I  will  speak 
of  all  that  was  done,  from  the  information  I  had  at  the  time  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  customary  in  England,  as  well  as  in  several  other  countries, 
for  the  nobility  to  have  great  privileges  over  the  commonalty,  whom 
they  keep  in  bondage  ;  that  is  to  say  they  are  bound  by  law  arid 
custom  to  plough  the  lands  of  gentlemen,  to  harvest  the  grain,  to 
carry  it  home  to  the  barn,  to  thrash  and  winnow  it ;  they  are  also 
bound  to  harvest  the  hay  and  carry  it  home.  All  these  services 
they  are  obliged  to  perform  for  their  lords,  and  many  more  in 
England  than  in  other  countries.  The  prelates  and  gentlemen  are 
thus  served.  In  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Bedford, 
these  services  are  more  oppressive  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  evil- disposed  in  these  districts  began  to  rise,  saying  they 
were  too  severely  oppressed  ;  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  world 
there  were  no  slaves,  and  that  no  one  ought  to  be  treated  as  such, 
unless  he  had  committed  treason  against  his  lord  :  but  they  had 
done  no  such  thing,  for  they  were  neither  angels  nor  spirits,  but 
men  formed  after  the  same  likeness  with  their  lords,  who  treated 
them  as  beasts.  This  they  would  not  longer  bear,  but  had  deter- 
mined to  be  free,  and  if  they  laboured  or  did  any  other  works  for 
their  lords,  they  would  be  paid  for  it. 

A  crazy  priest  in  the  county  of  Kent,  called  John  Ball,  who,  for 
his  absurd  preaching,  had  been  thrice  confined  in  the  prison  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  inflaming 
them  with  those  ideas. 
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"  Exercise. — From  the  internal  evidence  write  down 
everything  that  can  be  gathered  about  the  author. 

"The  points  that  a  boy  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
get  hold  of  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  writer  was  contemporary.     From  the  information 
I  had  at  the  time  on  the  subject. 

2.  He  seems  acquainted  both  with  England  and  with 
Europe.      It  is  customary  in  England  as  well  as  in  sever* 
other  countries. 

3.  He  appears  to  know  the  situation  in  England  ve 
well.     E.g.  reference  to  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Bed/or 

4.  He  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  upper  class 
The  evil-disposed  in  these  districts. 

5.  But  is  at  the  same  time  sympathetic  with  the  rebe 

6.  He  may  have  been  a  priest  with  conservative  tenden- 
cies.    A  crazy  priest,  who  for  his  absurd  preaching. 

"  General  Inference. — He  was  either  an  Englishman  who 
had  travelled  abroad,  or  a  foreigner  who  had  come  to  live 
in  England.  He  may  have  been  a  man  of  humble  birth, 
who  therefore  knew  the  views  of  the  poorer  classes,  attached 
as  a  secretary  to  some  noble  house.  He  may  also  have 
been  a  priest."1 

As  an  example  of  heurism  in  connection  with  geography 
and  literature  we  may  note  the  following  exercise,  which 
might  be  given  to  boys  who  are  reading  Robinson  Crusoe. 

"  What  is  wanted  is  a  map  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island, 
such  as  he  might  have  shown  to  his  friends  after  he  came 
home.  It  should  indicate  the  size  and  position  of  the 
island,  and  the  position  of  all  the  important  places,  such 
as  the  creek,  the  castle,  the  arbour,  the  grotto,  the  spot  where 
the  footprint  was  found,  where  the  shipwreck  took  place, 
where  the  savages  used  to  land.  The  general  nature  of  the 


1  Keatinge,  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  History,  pp.  40-2. 
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surface  of  the  laud  should  also  be  indicated, — the  hills, 
valleys,  rocks,  and  currents.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
we  do  not  really  know  the  shape  of  the  island, — though  a 
well-known  island  has  been  named  Robinson  Crusoe's, — 
so  each  .  .  .  must  choose  a  shape  for  himself,  the  only  limit 
being  that  the  shape  chosen  must  suit  all  the  events  of  the 
story."1 

A  few  instructions  would  be  helpful  to  the  boys  in  such 
a  case  as  this.  For  the  task  is  a  big  one,  and  may  stagger 
the  duller  wits.  By  guiding  such  boys  with  a  few  general 
principles,  however,  we  are  not  destroying  the  heuristic 
character  of  the  task.  We  are  rather  rendering  a  fruitful 
attack  possible.  It  is  surely  better  to  give  sufficient  help 
to  enable  the  boys  to  grapple  successfully  with  a  task  than, 
by  refusing  all  help,  to  leave  the  less  intelligent  floundering 
hopelessly  in  the  mire.  Wherever  possible,  of  course,  we 
should  choose  a  task  which  can  be  successfully  attacked 
without  any  assistance.  But  human  ingenuity  cannot 
always  secure  this  :  the  teacher  may  often  hit  upon  a  task 
which  is  highly  satisfactory,  though  it  makes  rather  too 
great  a  demand  on  the  ability  of  the  average  boy.  In 
such  a  case  he  need  not  always  give  up  the  idea  of  setting 
it,  but  can  reduce  the  difficulties  by  a  little  judicious  help. 
His  skill  will  now  be  shown  in  telling  just  the  right  amount 
to  enable  the  boys  to  attack  the  problem,  thus  leaving  as 
much  reasoning  to  be  done  by  them  as  they  are  capable  of. 

Some  such  instructions  as  the  following  may  therefore 
be  given  in  the  present  instance.  "  As  often  as  you  come 
across  any  remark  bearing  upon  the  position  of  the  island, 
note  carefully  what  is  said,  and  make  at  the  same  time  a 
pencil  mark  at  the  margin.  In  doing  this  you  will  be 
greatly  helped  by  keeping  clearly  before  your  mind  the 

1  Adams,  The  Herbartian  Psychology  applied  to  Education,  p.  225. 
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questions  you  wish  the  book  to  answer.  For  example,  you 
want  to  know  whether  the  island  was  longer  from  east  to 

o 

west  or  from  north  to  south ;  what  the  greatest  length  of 
it  was  ;  on  which  side  Robinson  was  wrecked ;  which  side 
was  nearest  the  mainland.  Some  of  these  questions  are 
not  answered  directly,  but  a  little  common  sense,  and  the 
putting  of  two  and  two  together,  will  answer  them  and 
many  more.  After  you  have  read  over  the  whole  story, 
look  up  all  the  marked  parts,  and  make  up  your  mind  as 
to  the  general  bearing  of  all  the  facts ;  then  put  your  map 
on  paper  in  the  way  you  usually  draw  your  maps.  .  .  .  The 
one  thing  of  importance  is  to  make  your  map  agree  with 
the  story.  ...  It  may  not  look  well,  and  may  even  have 
some  mistakes  in  it,  and  yet  be  a  capital  map  for  all 
that."  l 

If  our  pupils  are  set  to  work  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  curriculum  upon  tasks  such  as  these,  which  engage  their 
powers  to  the  full,  they  will  not  only  become  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subjects  dealt  with,  but  will  grasp  the  ideas 
and  ideational  systems  involved  much  more  thoroughly. 
After  all,  this  is  only  another  aspect  of  the  principle  of 
learning  by  doing.  Children  who  are  healthy  and  strong 
do  not  want  a  "  soft  time  "  in  any  of  their  occupations.  If 
only  we  can  provide  problems  which  appeal  to  them,  which 
call  out  all  their  energies,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  and 
which  give  them  the  feeling  of  power  born  of  successful 
striving,  we  shall  find  that  causing  them  to  learn  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  driving,  but  rather  of  directing. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  subject  in  which  heuristic  work 
of  the  kind  specified  has  always  occupied  a  large  place. 
No  teacher  neglects  to  set  problems  in  arithmetic.  But, 
while  many  will  admit  that  the  children  are  usually  induced 

1  Adams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  225-6. 
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to  throw  themselves  strenuously  into  this  work,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  success  is  often  by  no  means  as  great  as 
it  might  be  in  this  department.  The  reasons,  however,  are 
not  far  to  seek.  They  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  problems 
set  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  teacher  deals  with  them. 

The  problems  set  are  too  often  far  removed  from  the 
lives  of  the  pupils.  Unless  they  are  real  problems  to  the 
child,  we  cannot  expect  the  latter  to  take  an  interest  in 
them.  "  It  is  true  that  John  resents  problems  in  his 
arithmetic  book,  regarding  it  (not  without  some  show  of 
reason)  as  a  waste  of  time  to  find  how  many  pecks  of  corn 
a  certain  number  of  horses  will  eat  under  distressingly 
complicated  circumstances ;  while  he  will  cheerfully  sacri- 
fice a  whole  afternoon  to  puzzle  his  way  through  some 
arithmetic  quibble  at  the  end  of  his  Youth's  Companion  or 
of  his  Boy's  Own  Paper.  Yet  if  by  any  means  the  teacher 
can  rouse  interest  in  those  unfortunate  animals  the  arith- 
metical beasts  at  once  get  John's  fullest  .  .  .  attention."1 

The  task  of  the  teacher,  then,  is  to  devise  problems 
which  are  just  within  the  powers  of  the  pupil  and  which 
can  be  made  interesting  to  him.  The  surest  means  of 
securing  interest  in  the  problems  is  to  choose  those  which 
are  concerned  with  the  life  of  the  pupil,  and  especially  with 
the  very  occupations  in  which  he  engages.  Hundreds  of 
problems  can  arise  out  of  the  school  and  its  organisation, 
out  of  home  life,  and  out  of  the  games  and  other  recreations 
which  occupy  the  child's  leisure. 

The  greatest  danger  is  that  the  teacher  should  fall  back 
entirely  on  printed  books  of  exercises  or  "  test  cards." 
These  trouble- saving  devices  are  among  the  most  deadening 
influences.  Many  of  the  exercises  set  in  them  are  problems 
only  in  name.  A  large  number  are  absolutely  artificial, 

1  Adams,  The  Herbartian  Psychology  applied  to  Education,  p.  264. 
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and  bear  the  stamp  of  their  remoteness  from  life  on  the 
surface.  And  even  those  which  do  attempt  to  deal  with 
things  related  to  the  lives  of  the  children  are  largely  un- 
suitable. The  price  of  9  Ib.  of  apples  at  4d.  a  Ib.  is  cer- 
tainly a  possible  requirement  in  the  lives  of  the  children. 
But  when  it  is  demanded  in  one  of  these  books  or  test 
cards,  it  is  completely  "  in  the  abstract/'  Further,  the 
pupils  are  aware  that  the  teacher  already  has  the  answer 
in  his  possession,  and  that  consequently  there  is  no  real 
necessity  for  finding  it  out.  If,  however,  the  problem 
arises  in  connection  with  inquiries  by  the  teacher  as  to  the 
current  price  of  apples  in  a  shop  near  the  school  and  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  the  number  of  pounds  necessary 
to  supply  each  boy  in  the  class  with  an  apple,  it  will  be  a 
far  more  interesting  piece  of  information  which  a  large 
number  of  the  children  will  be  curious  to  discover. 

In  such  ways  as  this,  the  children  should  very  frequently 
be  induced  to  supply  some  of  the  data  of  the  problems 
from  the  circumstances  which  they  observe  around  them. 
If  they  are  kept  continuously  at  work  on  the  exercises  in 
the  books,  they  become  only  two  clearly  conscious  that 
these  are  merely  arrangements  for  keeping  them  at  work. 
And  what  right  has  the  teacher  to  complain  if  some  of  the 
less  docile  attempt  to  dodge  this  meaningless  drudgery  ? 
Are  they  not  avoiding  in  the  mental  sphere  what  legend 
describes  Sisyphus  as  condemned  to  do  in  the  physical  ? 
And  who  shall  blame  them  ?  By  all  means  let  us  get 
children  to  work,  and  to  work  hard.  But  let  their  work  be 
as  meaningful  as  possible.  The  only  purpose  that  books 
of  exercises  can  serve  is  to  keep  the  bright  pupils  at  work 
while  the  teacher  is  occupied  with  the  duller  ones.  But 
even  this  use  of  the  books  should  be  sparing  :  otherwise  it 
will  soon  lead  to  nausea. 

If,  now,  a  problem  has  really  interested  the  child,  the 
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obvious  thing  is  to  let  him  attack  it.  But  it  is  at  this 
point  that  many  teachers  make  a  second  mistake.  They 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  problem  themselves,  before  allowing 
the  pupils  to  attempt  its  solution.  "  Now  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  if  the  teacher  explains  the  problem 
first,  the  reasoning  proper  is  done  by  him.  It  is  poor 
satisfaction  to  set  the  boys  on  to  do  the  problem  when  the 
lines  of  its  solution  have  already  been  laid  down.  For 
the  mechanical  calculation  is  all  that  remains.  And  exer- 
cise in  this  is  not  the  chief  purpose  in  setting  problems. 

"  Many  teachers  pay  too  much  attention  to  results,  too 
little  to  the  processes  by  which  those  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. Their  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  get  the  boys 
somehow  to  produce  correct  answers  to  problems.  And 
their  means  consist  in  thrashing  out,  with  or  for  the  boys, 
all  the  types  of  problem  which  they  imagine  can  be  set  by 
an  examiner.  They  are,  of  course,  much  annoyed  when 
the  examiner  produces  a  type  of  problem  somewhat  differ- 
ing from  any  of  the  types  which  their  boys  have  learned 
to  *  do.'  And  they  are  inclined  to  suspect  the  examiner  of 
malicious  intent. 

"  Now  there  are  examiners  whose  chief  delight  seems  to 
lie  in  '  stumping  '  their  unhappy  victims.  And  it  is  well 
to  remind  these  gentlemen  that  it  is  more  easy  to  expose 
the  ignorance  of  a  class  than  to  discover  its  knowledge. 
This  applies  as  much  to  arithmetic  as  to  all  other  subjects. 
But  in  the  realm  of  problems  the  examiner  does  not  as  a 
rule  go  outside  the  knowledge  of  the  boys.  His  problem, 
however,  while  it  requires  a  basis  of  knowledge,  necessitates 
a  higher  faculty — that  of  reasoning.  He  does  not  wish  to 
find  out  whether  the  boys  have  learned  to  do  problems 
like  those  that  the  teacher  has  explained.  He  wishes  to 
test  their  powers  of  attacking  problems  for  themselves. 
And  if  any  complaint  is  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
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problems  set  in  the  past,  it  is  that  examiners  have  not  set 
more  of  an  original  kind,  and  that,  consequently,  many 
teachers  have  felt  themselves  justified — or  at  any  rate 
'  safe ' — in  working  over  with  their  pupils  a  variety  of 
typical  problems,  some  of  which  were  almost  sure  to  occur 
in  the  examination. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  understanding  of  a  number 
of  typical  problems  and  the  working  of  a  few  examples  of 
each  will  be  of  some  value  to  the  pupils.  It  will  make 
their  ideas  clearer  and  more  interconnected.  It  will 
strengthen  the  basis  on  which  originative  reasoning  must 
work  in  the  sphere  of  problems.  But  if  it  is  carried  011 
too  far,  it  induces  the  wrong  attitude  of  mind.  The  work- 
ing of  problems  becomes  almost  as  mechanical  as  the 
numerical  calculations  themselves.  The  boys  can  do  what 
they  have  been  shown  how  to  do,  but  are  helpless  in  face 
of  a  strange  situation."1 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that,  when  suitable  problems 
have  been  devised,  the  children  should  be  left  to  attack 
them.  "  Whenever  the  children  are  likely  to  attack  an 
exercise  successfully,  they  are  the  worse  rather  than  the 
better  for  all  preliminary  explanations."2  Even  if  they 
fail,  they  are  in  a  better  attitude  for  listening  to  and  ap- 
preciating the  subsequent  explanations  of  the  teacher.  If, 
however,  the  children  are  always  working  on  the  lines 
previously  laid  down  by  the  teacher,  they  are  depending 
largely  on  mere  memory.  Of  course,  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent work  depends  on  memory.  But  it  is  not  all  memory. 
It  involves  the  selection  of  the  necessary  ideas  and  idea- 
tional  systems  from  among  all  those  which  mere  memory 
may  provide,  and  it  also  requires  new  combinations  of 

1  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  pp.  183-4. 

2  Board  of  Education,  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 
(Circular  807),  p   6. 
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those  ideas  and  ideational  systems.  "  If  the  teaching  is 
really  successful,  the  children  in  all  classes  will  be  able  to 
answer  questions  that  do  not  suggest  the  application  of 
any  particular  rule."1 

It  remains  now  to  say  something  with  respect  to  the 
general  subject  of  questioning.  A  problem,  as  we  have 
seen,  whether  it  arises  largely  as  a  result  of  the  child's 
own  observations  or  whether  it  is  suggested  to  him  by  the 
teacher,  is  itself  a  question.  The  ideal  of  heuristic  methods, 
indeed,  is  to  have  as  many  questions  arising  in  the  former 
way  as  possible;  in  other  words,  heurism  aim  sat  inducing 
the  child  both  to  ask  and  to  answer  such  questions  by 
himself.  But  there  are  so  many  other  kinds  of  question 
which  the  teacher  has  to  use,  even  when  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  proceed  along  heuristic  lines,  that  we  may  well  give 
some  space  to  a  general  discussion  of  questioning. 

We  may  call  that  type  of  problem  which  arises  from 
the  mental  activity  of  the  inquirer  a  real  question.  A 
question  of  this  kind,  whether  expressed  openly  or  enun- 
ciated within  the  mind,  always  implies  both  the  possession 
of  some  information  and  the  desire  for  more.  Pieces  of 
inform  atioa  coming  under  the  former  category  are  often 
referred  to  as  the  data ;  the  information  sought  is  often 
called  the  answer  or  solution  of  the  problem.  But  a  desire 
for  the  answer  implies  that  some  notion  of  its  nature 
already  exists  in  the  questioning  mind ;  we  cannot  be  said 
to  desire  that  of  which  we  have  no  idea.  Further,  this 
desire  is  evidently  connected  in  some  way  with  the  data. 
For  it  certainly  would  not  arise  without  them.  It  is  thus 
a  possible  bridge  leading  from  the  data  to  the  solution. 
Now,  though  the  data  are  necessary  for  its  inception, 
they  do  not  constitute  the  sole  conditions  of  its  arousal. 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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Many  persons,  though  in  possession  of  the  data,  might 
experience  no  desire  for  further  information.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  some  additional  reason  for  the  arousal  of  this 
desire  for  the  answer.  The  inquirer  whom  we  are  con- 
sidering must  have  developed  an  interest  in  the  subject  in 
question.  This  interest  involves  on  the  conative  side  an 
impulse  to  learn  more  about  it,  and  on  the  cognitive  side 
certain  systems  of  abstract  truth  already  acquired.  The 
mind  we  are  considering,  therefore,  must  be  in  possession 
of  more  than  the  mere  data.  In  consequence  of  its  in- 
terest in  the  subject  in  hand,  systems  of  abstract  ideas 
arise  to  transfigure  the  data  and  point  more  or  less  specifi- 
cally to  further  information  which  is  regarded  as  both 
possible  and  desirable.  And  the  clearer  the  systematic 
knowledge  already  possessed,  the  more  definitely  will  the 
nature  of  the  answer  and  the  road  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  attain  it  be  foreseen. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  framing  of  a 
searching  question  is  itself  an  indication  both  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  intelligence  in  the  subject  dealt  with 
and  of  a  keen  interest  in  it.  The  teacher,  therefore, 
should  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  encourage  his  pupils  in  the 
asking  of  pertinent  questions.  This  is,  after  all,  what 
we  mean  when  we  insist  that  inductive  and  observation 
lessons  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  purposive  in 
character. 

But  often  the  road  from  question  to  answer  is  long 
and  devious ;  and  the  children  do  not  possess  sufficient 
systematic  knowledge  to  direct  themselves  along  it  unr 
aided.  As  we  have  already  noted,  this  should  not  usually 
be  the  case  with  those  problems  of  a  purely  deductive 
character  which  the  teacher  himself  sets  and  induces  the 
children  to  face.  But  it  often  is  so  in  the  case  of  problems 
which  ordinary  experience  presents.  These  may  be  either 
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of  a  purely  deductive  or  of  a  partially  inductive  kind ;  in 
other  words,  they  may  either  be  capable  of  solution  en- 
tirely by  the  aid  of  systems  of  ideas  already  possessed  or 
they  may  demand  some  addition  to  the  general  truths  in 
stock.  In  either  case  the  pupils  will  have  to  "  give  it  up  " 
unless  the  teacher  assists  them.  Sometimes  the  help  con- 
sists of  a  judicious  amount  of  telling  ;  but  frequently  the 
teacher  leads  the  children  through  the  necessary  steps  by  a 
series  of  minor  questions. 

But,  before  dealing  with  questions  of  this  type — which 
also  come  under  the  category  of  real  questions — we  may 
perhaps  with  advantage  say  a  few  words  on  the  nature  of 
the  many  other  questions  which  the  teacher  puts. 

A  little  boy,  after  his  first  day  at  school,  is  reported  to 
have  come  home  disgusted  with  the  ignorance  of  his 
teacher.  When  asked  his  reason,  he  replied  that  she 
seemed  to  know  nothing,  since  she  was  continually  asking 
the  children  for  information.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
understand  that  a  large  number  of  the  teacher's  ques- 
tions are  not  real  questions.  They  do  not — at  least,  they 
should  not — spring  from  a  realisation  of  ignorance  on 
certain  points,  and  a  desire  to  know  more.  We  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  the  teacher  already  knows  all  the 
information  with  which  the  lesson  is  concerned.  Indeed, 
if  one  is  to  teach  well,  one  must  know  a  great  deal  more. 

The  teacher's  questions  may  roughly  be  divided  into 
two  kinds — (1)  testing  questions,  and  (2)  teaching  ques- 
tions. The  former  occur  most  frequently  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  lesson  or  method- whole.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson  the  teacher's  object  in  question- 
ing is  to  make  certain  that  the  pupils  possess  the  necessary 
preliminary  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  arouse 
that  knowledge  to  the  vividness  and  strength  necessary 
for  the  process  of  apperception  to  take  place  between  it 
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and  the  new  matter  presented.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson 
the  object  of  the  teacher  is  to  assure  himself  that  the 
process  of  apperception  has  taken  place. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  testing  questions  are  not  what 
we  have  called  real  questions.  Neither  the  teacher  nor 
the  scholar  is  in  search  of  the  information  involved  in 
answering  them.  The  former  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
ascertaining,  and  the  latter  in  demonstrating,  that  the 
desired  knowledge  has  been  acquired.  And,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  question  and  answer  should  not  be  the  only 
method  adopted  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Thus  coi 
nected  accounts  of  the  subject-matter  dealt  witli 
sometimes  be  demanded  from,  the  children.  Or  the  pupil 
can  be  required  to  perform  various  exercises  which  in- 
volve the  use  of  the  knowledge  imparted. 

It  is  in  the  teaching  itself  that  real  questions  should 
frequently  occur.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the  questions 
set  by  the  teacher,  although  not  real  questions  for  him, 
should  be  very  real  to  the  children.  In  other  words,  these 
questions  should  stir  up  a  desire  for  further  information, 
and  should  involve  the  possibility  of  the  acquirement  of 
that  information  by  the  children  themselves.  If  these 
conditions  be  secured,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  interest  in 
the  teacher's  questions,  nor  of  effort  in  attempting  their 
solution. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  may  note  that  such 
questions  will  often  demand  quite  a  long  pause  before  an 
answer  is  obtained.  Too  many  teachers  imagine  that  a 
brisk  fire  of  question  and  answer  is  the  ideal  throughout 
a  lesson.  Now  this  is  often  a  great  desideratum  in  con- 
nection with  testing  questions.  Some  information  must 
be  so  well  grasped  that  it  is  ever  ready  on  demand.  The 
multiplication  tables,  for  instance,  must  be  "on  the  tip  of 
the  tongue"  if  satisfactory  working  of  certain  sums  is  to 
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be  secured.  But  real  questions,  from  their  very  nature, 
demand  thought.  And  though  we  often  use  the  expres- 
sion "  quick  as  thought,"  the  operations  of  the  intellect 
are  by  no  means  always  rapid.  A  large  amount  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection  is  often  required  before  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  a  real  question  can  be  obtained.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  who  never  asks  a  question  which  demands  a 
long  pause  is  one  who  gets  very  little  deep  thought  from 
his  pupils.  " '  Floundering  time,'  as  we  might  call  it, 
must  be  allowed  for,  and  woe  to  the  child  who  does  not 
get  it.  His  school  life  is  indeed  a  burden."1 

An  equally  common  failing  with  questions  of  the  kind 
specified  is  the  making  of  additional  remarks  by  the 
teacher  while  the  pupils  are  supposed  to  be  thinking. 
Sometimes  these  remarks  involve  changing  the  form  of 
the  question.  At  other  times,  they  consist  of  exhorta- 
tions to  the  children  to  think,  or  animadversions  on  their 
mental  weakness.  All  such  remarks  tend  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  from  the  problem  set  by  the 
teacher.  If  the  question  has  been  well  put  in  the  first 
place,  there  should  be  no  need  to  recast  it.  And  if  it  is  a 
good  question  of  the  type  we  are  studying,  it  will  demand 
so  much  thought  by  the  pupils  that  the  latter  cannot 
afford  to  be  disturbed  by  distracting  remarks  from  any- 
one. Teachers  are  too  prone  to  suppose  that  the  value  of 
their  work  depends  011  the  amount  of  talking  they  do, 
whereas  it  really  depends  on  the  amount  and  kind  of 
mental  activity  evoked  in  the  children. 

The  framing  of  a  question  often  requires  considerable 
care.  A  question  should  indicate  precisely  the  nature  of 
the  answer  required.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
questions  the  object  of  which  is  to  direct  observation  into 

1  Dr.  W.  G.  Sleight,  Educational  Values  and  Methods,  p.  126. 
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certain  channels.  Thus,  if  a  teacher  wishes  the  childre 
to  notice  the  heaviness  of  lead,  he  should  let  them  take 
pieces  of  the  substance  in  their  hands,  and  then  ask  them 
what  they  think  of  the  weight.  Too  often  the  teacher 
asks  the  children  merely  what  they  notice  about  a  thing, 
and  then  expects  them  to  hit  upon  precisely  the  point 
which  is  in  his  mind.  He  then  expresses  more  or  less 
dissatisfaction  with  a  number  of  answers  which  a 
thoroughly  good  replies  to  the  question  as  framed.  Tak 
the  following  as  an  example  :— 

Teacher  :  What  do  you  notice  about  these  two  lines  ? 

1st  Scholar  :  Straight,  sir. 

2nd  Scholar  :  One's  longer  than  the  other. 

3rd  Scholar  :  One's  thicker  than  the  other. 

4th  Scholar  :  One's  thicker  at  the  end. 

5th  Scholar  :  They're  both  very  long. 

Teacher  :  Don't  you  see  that  they're  parallel  ? 

All  this  "  beating  about  the  bush "  might  have  been 
obviated  if  the  teacher  had  referred  the  children  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  lines  run.  The  unmerited  rebuffs 
involved  are  extremely  discouraging  to  the  children.  And 
the  whole  business  is  a  waste  of  time. 

A  similar  fault  is  to  ask  the  children  for  the  most 
important  point  to  be  noticed  about  an  object.  Now 
there  is  no  absolutely  most  important  point  in  any  object. 
A  property  acquires  importance  according  to  the  tastes  or 
purposes  of  the  observer.  And  unless  the  teacher  has  the 
right  to  assume  that  some  special  taste  or  purpose  is  in 
the  ascendant,  he  should  not  require  a  given  property  to 
be  singled  out  in  preference  to  all  others. 

Quite  as  necessary  as  careful  framing  of  questions 
is  intelligent  dealing  with  the  answers  of  the  pupils. 
Thoughtful  answers  are  frequently  rejected  because  they 
are  not  exactly  what  the  teacher  expects.  As  we  have 
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seen,   the   vagueness   of   the  question  may  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  teacher's  dissatisfaction.     But  sometimes  the 
question  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  yet  the  answer  is  more 
or    less    imperfect.      Putting    aside    mere    guesses    and 
answers  springing  from  carelessness  and  lack  of  thought, 
we  may  note  that  many  imperfect  answers  still  show  some 
reflection   and  contain  elements  of  truth.     These  should 
certainly  not  be  rejected.     They  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  teacher  and  examined  with  the  help  of  the   pupils. 
Credit  should  be  given  for  whatever  truth  is  involved  in 
them,  and  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  the  pupils  to 
supply   the  additional  amount  of  truth  which  will  com- 
plete them.     Thus,  if  a  boy,  being  asked  what  a  square  is, 
replies  that  it  is  a  figure  with  four  sides  and  four  right 
angles,  he  need  not  be  rebuffed.     The  teacher  can  draw 
a   square   and   admit   that   it    exemplifies    the     qualities 
specified  by  the  boy.     But,  if  an  oblong  also  is  drawn,  the 
boy   can   be   led   to  see  that  this    also  comes  under  his 
"  definition."     And,  after  a  little  thought,  he  may  be  able 
to  improve  his  statement. 

Let  not,  however,  the  teacher  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  accept  as  "very  good,"  in  his  desire  to  be  complacent, 
many  answers  which  are  of  no  value.  If  an  answer  is 
beside  the  point,  or  totally  wrong,  the  teacher  should  say 
so.  To  pass  it  over  as  a  "  good  answer,  though  not  what 
was  wanted  "  is  not  merely  to  ignore  the  confusion  exist- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  boy  who  gives  it,  but  definitely  to 
encourage  muddle-headedness.  Thus,  if  I  ask,  "  Why  is 
Australia  so  thinly  populated?"  and  a  child  answers, 
"  Because  very  few  people  emigrate  there,"  it  is  my  duty 
to  get  him  to  see  that  his  answer  is  really  only  a  re-state- 
ment of  the  conditions  affirmed  in  my  question.  Why 
comparatively  few  people  emigrate  there  is  precisely  what 
I  wish  him  to  explain. 
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As  we  have  already  seen  in  another  place,  it  is  very 
important  for  the  teacher  to  consider  when  he  should 
question  and  when  he  should  refrain  from  doing  so.  It  is 
waste  of  time  to  question  when  no  knowledge  bearing  on 
the  matter  in  hand  can  with  fair  confidence  be  assumed 
to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  "The  lowing  herd 
winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea."  If  a  child  has  never  met  the 
word  lea,  it  is  futile  to  question  for  its  meaning ;  it  is 
best  to  tell  that  meaning  at  once.  This  can  usually  be 
done  very  smartly,  because  the  pupil  probably  possesses 
the  idea  already  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  speech. 

Sometimes,  however,  what  we  may  call  the  opposite 
error  is  made.  In.  other  words,  the  teacher  asks  a  question 
on  knowledge  which  is  so  clearly  possessed  by  the  pupil 
that  the  latter,  never  for  a  moment  thinking  of  the  obvious, 
goes  vainly  in  search  of  something  occult.  A  boy  under- 
stands clearly  what  an  adverb  is,  and  points  one  out.  The 
teacher  asks, "  Why  is  it  an  adverb  ?  "  The  boy  is  at  once 
confused.  It  is  like  asking  him  why  a  door  is  a  door.  Or 
a  pupil  has  been  led  inductively  to  see  that  length  multi- 
plied by  breadth  gives  area,  and  is  then  asked,  "  Why  do 
we  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth  to  get  the  area  ?  " 
It  should  be  noted,  further,  that  the  answer  to  such  a 
question  as  this  last  cannot  be  given  in  one  sentence.  It 
involves  a  lengthy  exposition.  And,  if  a  teacher  really 
wants  this  from  a  pupil,  and  thinks  he  can  get  it,  it 
would  be  well  not  to  ask  for  it  by  the  usual  form  of 
question,  but  rather  to  indicate  that  a  full  demonstration 
is  required.  The  teacher  might,  for  instance,  say,  "Now 
I  want  you  to  come  out  and  go  through  the  whole  explana- 
tion again." 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  deal,  even  by  type,  with 
all  the  varying  circumstances  in  which  real  questions 
should  be  set  by  the  teacher.  All  we  can  hope  to  do 
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here  is  to  give  a  few  examples.  In  general,  we  may  say 
that  these  questions  involve  a  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
problem,  which  is  too  much  for  the  children  to  deal  with 
by  themselves,  into  a  series  of  smaller  problems  each  of 
which  is  quite  susceptible  to  attack.  And  the  really  great 
teacher  is  the  one  who  realises  just  how  far  this  analysis 
of  the  whole  problem  into  a  number  of  minor  ones  must 
be  carried  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  scholars  with  whom 
he  is  dealing. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  wishes  to  lead  the 
children  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  bursting  of  water 
pipes.  The  popular  notion,  of  course,  is  that  the  burst- 
ing is  somehow  produced  by  the  thaw  which  follows  a 
frost  ;  and  some  of  the  children  may  venture  a  state- 
ment to  this  effect.  The  following  questions  and  answers 
might  here  well  supervene.  We  cannot  guarantee  that 
the  answers  given  would  inevitably  occur  ;  but  the  reader 
will  admit  that  they  are  probable,  and  that,  even  if  they 
were  not  at  once  forthcoming,  they  could  be  obtained  with 
a  little  further  trouble. 

Q.  Does  ice  float  or  sink  when  dropped  into  water  ? 

A.  It  floats. 

Q.  Then  which  is  the  heavier,  ice  or  water? 

A.  Water. 

Q.  Then  if  I  have  exactly  a  cubic  foot  of  each,  which  will  be  the 
heavier  ? 

A.  The  cubic  foot  of  water. 

Q.  Why  do  we  weigh  substances  ? 

A.  To  find  out  how  much  we  have. 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  the  weight  whether  the  thing 
we  weigh  is  cold  or  hot? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now  let  us  return  to  our  cubic  foot  of  ice  and  cubic  foot  of 
water.  Which  did  we  say  was  the  heavier  ? 

A.  The  cubic  foot  of  water. 

Q.  If  we  cool  it,  will  it  change  in  weight  ? 
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A.    No. 

Q.  Now  suppose  that  we  make  it  very  cold  indeed.  Into  what 
will  it  change  ? 

A.  Into  ice. 

Q.  Now  according  to  what  you  have  said,  its  weight  will  not 
change.  Will  it  weigh  more  or  less  than  the  cubic  foot  of  ice  of 
which  we  have  spoken  ? 

A.  More. 

Q.  But  we  have  now  two  pieces  of  ice.  If  this  second  piece 
which  we  have  obtained  weighs  more  than  the  cubic  foot  we  had  at 
first,  what  can  you  tell  me  of  its  size  ? 

A.  It  is  more  than  a  cubic  foot. 

Q.  But  it  was   obtained   from   exactly   a  cubic  foot  of   water. 
What,  then,  must  have  happened  with  regard  to  size  as  the  wat 
changed  to  ice  ? 

A.  It  must  have  got  bigger. 

Q.  Then  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  the  water  in  our  pipes 
when  it  turns  to  ice,  will  it  not? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  pipes  are  already  quite  full  of  water  before  freez- 
ing takes  place,  if  the  ice  which  is  formed  must  have  more  space, 
and  if  the  pipes  will  not  stretch,  what  is  likely  to  happen  ? 

A.  The  pipes  will  burst. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  notice  the  burst  till  the  thaw  conies  ? 

A.  Because  the  ice  does  not  run  like  water. 

Such  questions  and  answers  as  these,  of  course,  woul 
be  possible  only  with  fairly  advanced  and  intelligent  pupils. 
With  those  who  are  still  more  advanced,  however,  the 
number  of  steps  into  which  the  problem  is  analysed  can 
be  still  less,  the  pupils  being  required  to  make  bigger 
jumps.  Thus  the  following  might  be  found  sufficient  in 
some  cases. 

Q.  Which  is  the  heavier,  ice  or  water  ? 
A .  Water. 

Q.  Then  if  I  have  the  same  weight  of  each,  which  will  be  the 
larger  ? 
A.  The  ice. 
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Q.  If  now  I  take  a  certain  weight  of  water  and  then  freeze  it, 
taking  care  to  lose  none  of  it,  what  will  happen  to  it  with  respect 
to  size  ? 

A.  It  will  become  larger. 

Q.  Now  think  of  the  water  in  closed  pipes,  and  tell  me  what  is 
likely  to  happen  during  a  frost. 

A.  The  pipes  will  burst. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  great  importance 
of  questioning  in  promoting  and  directing  active  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  So  important  is  it  that  some 
have  been  led  to  say  that  the  power  to  question  well  is  all 
that  is  involved  in  good  teaching.  While,  as  we  have  seen, 
teaching  includes  much  that  is  over  and  above  questioning, 
it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  no  one  can  be  a  good 
teacher  who  is  not  a  thoroughly  efficient  questioner. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  have  seen  that  heuristic 
teaching  is  not  an  absolutely  new  form  of  teaching,  but  a 
method  of  treatment  which  is  necessary  in  a  large  part  of 
the  object  teaching,  instruction  in  general  truths,  and 
teaching  of  other  kinds,  with  which  previous  chapters  have 
been  concerned. 


QUESTIONS   ON   CHAPTER  IX. 


1.   Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  heuristic  method  of  teaching. 
How  far  can  it  be  adopted  in  schools  ? 

'2.  Why  should  the  teacher  be  sparing  of  his  help  to  the  children 
in  the  matter  of  working  problems  ? 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  setting  problem  work  in  history  and 
geography  ? 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  suitable  problem  for  a  given 
class  ?     Why  is  it  unsatisfactory  for  the  teacher  to  depend  entirely 
on  books  of  exercises  (e.g.  in  arithmetic)  ? 
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5.  Finding  that  a  class  is  weak  in  working  arithmetical  problems 
though  good  in  ordinary  calculation,  what  steps  would  you  take  to 
remove  the  weakness  ? 

6.  What  methods  would  you  adopt  for  the  effective  training  of 
reasoning  in  school?     Show  how  you  would  vary  your  methods 
according  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils. 

7.  Distinguish  the  chief  kinds  of  question  asked  by  a  teacher 
giving  examples. 

8.  Why  should  wrong  answers  receive  careful  consideration  fro 
the  teacher  ? 

9.  The   following   questions    received    the    answers   attached 
them.     Indicate  briefly  how  you  would  deal  witli  the  answers. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

A.  The  dog  is  lying  on  the  grass. 

Q.  How  many  feet  are  there  in  a  yard  ? 

A.  Thirty-six. 

Q.  Why  cannot  I  walk  from  London  to  Paris  ? 

A.  Because  it's  too  far. 

Q.  What  are  the  factors  of  nine  ? 

A.  Three  threes. 

10.  Give  the  chief  marks  of  a  good  "  teaching"  question. 

11.  A  lesson  has  been  given  on  the  industries  of  Ireland.     Suggest 
some  problem  which  will  involve  a  revision  of  the  information  im- 
parted. 

12.  Why  should   the   pupils   be   encouraged   to  ask  questions 
Should  their  questions  always  be  directly  answered  by  the  teacher  ? 
Give  reasons. 


CHAPTER  X. 


INSPIRATIONAL   TEACHING.— I. 

The  teaching  which  we  are  about  to  discuss,  like  that 
dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter,  is  not  an  absolutely  distinct 
and  separate  form  of  instruction.  It  is  rather  a  feature 
of  almost  all  kinds  of  instruction,  though  much  more  of 
some  than  of  others.  It  has  thus  no  special  method  of  its 
own.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  the  other  types 
already  described,  especially  of  tcUuuj.  And  no  one  can 
conduct  it  efficiently  if  he  does  not  understand  much  of 
what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapters.  It  requires, 
however,  special  chapters  to  itself  because  of  the  immense 
importance  which  the  teacher  should  attach  to  the  moral 
uplifting  of  the  children  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
increase  in  their  knowledge  and  skill. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  possible  to  develop  intelligence 
and  skill  in  the  service  of  low  and  even  criminal  motives. 
The  teacher,  however,  must  look  to  it  that  the  instruction 
which  he  gives  is  not  a  mere  sharpening  of  faculties,  but 
also  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the  "  heart "  which 
directs  those  faculties.  "The  school  cannot  well  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  providing  the  child  with  means 
towards  greater  evil  without  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  moral  influence  which  will  at  least  counterbalance 
this."1 

1  Jones,  Abel  J.,  Character  in  the  Making,  pp.  118-19. 
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While  certain  branches  of  the  curriculum,  such  as 
arithmetic,  elementary  science  and  handwork,  are  more 
directly  concerned  with  developing  that  knowledge  and 
skill  which  shall  be  of  utility  in  dealing  with  the  concrete 
environment,  others,  such  as  religious  instruction,  history 
and  literature,  consist  chiefly  of  knowledge  which  awakens 
the  child  to  a  consciousness  of  his  social  and  spiritual 
environment  and  stirs  within  him  those  instincts  which 
cause  him  to  act  in  a  satisfactory  manner  towards  all  his 
fellow -creatures.  These  latter  subjects  may  all  be  in- 
cluded under  the  term  moral  instruction. 

But  some  educationists  have  recommended  that,  in  a<: 
dition  to  the  subjects  on  whose  great  moral  influence  we 
have  insisted,  space  should  also  be  found  on  the  time- 
table for  lessons  exclusively  devoted  to  moral  instruction. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  these  thinkers  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  inspirational  character  of  many  of  the 
subjects  which  are  already  dealt  with  in  school.  It  may 
be  that  some,  while  recognising  the  moral  values  of  the 
subjects  in  question,  do  not  consider  them  adequate  for 
the  purpose  in  view.  It  may  be  that,  could  these  subjects 
be  taught  in  the  best  possible  way,  with  regard  both  to 
the  matter  chosen  and  the  methods  of  presenting  that 
matter,  all  the  efficacy  claimed  for  the  more  direct  form 
of  inculcating  moral  truths  would  be  secured.  In  other 
words,  those  may  be  right  who  say :  "  We  need  not  so 
much  to  expand  the  curriculum  in  order  to  include  morality, 
as  to  reorganize  it  and  the  method  of  teaching  it  so  as  to 
make  it  stand  for  an  inevitable  progress  of  the  child  into 
the  problems  and  the  ideals  of  the  social  life  of  the  time."1 
The  fact,  however,  that  in  some  schools  special  lessons  are 

1  One  of  the  views  cited  in  the  Article  on  "  Moral  Education  "  i 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  Vol.  IV. 
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set  aside  for  direct  moral  instruction,  whereas  in  others  this 
practice  is  discouraged,  is  sufficient  warrant  for  some 
further  consideration  of  the  question. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  more  direct  form  of  moral  instruction.  Some  edu- 
cationists have  condemned  it  as  vain  preaching  which,  so 
far  from  having  any  good  effect  on  the  tendencies  and 
habits  of  the  children,  evokes  a  dislike  of  moral  considera- 
tions, and  even  a  disposition  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the 
instruction  imparted.  These  writers  have  laid  stress  on 
the  formation  of  good  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  as 
the  chief  means  of  promoting  moral  progress  in  the  young. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  educationists,  especially  Her- 
bartians,  have  pointed  out  that  knowledge  is  necessary 
for  right  conduct,  and  that  the  filling  of  the  mind  with 
noble  ideas  by  appropriate  instruction  in  religion,  history 
and  literature  is  the  surest  way  of  inducing  that  direction 
of  thought  which  shall  produce  virtuous  conduct. 

Most  of  these  latter  writers  are,  of  course,  alive  to  the 
fact  that  an  idea1  is  not  necessarily  an  ideal.  Some 
Herbartians,  however,  do  not  perhaps  fully  appreciate 
this  distinction.  They  seem  to  believe  that,  if  an  idea  is 
made  clear  and  vivid,  its  own  activity  will  necessarily  give 
it  full  power  over  conduct.  But  it  is  essential  that  the 
conative,  and  with  it  the  emotional,  side  of  one's  nature 
be  stirred  in  favour  of  the  idea  if  an  ideal  or  purpose  is 
to  be  produced. 

"  This  factor  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  any 
great  achievement.  Peary's  conquest  of  the  Pole,  for 
example,  represents  a  large  unit  of  human  experience 
which,  because  of  its  very  'bulk,'  so  to  say,  and  because 

1  It  is  customary  to  use  the  word  idea  in  many  cases  where  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  a  combination  or  system  of  (simple) 
ideas,  and  this  is  done  in  the  present  instance. 
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of  the  unity  of  purpose  which  bound  together  all  of  its 
elements,  serves  admirably  the  purposes  of  psychological 
study.  Obviously  the  prime  controlling  force  in  Peary's 
achievement  was  the  purpose  that  dominated  it.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  describe  this  purpose  simply  by  saying  that  it 
was  the  idea  of  reaching  the  Pole.  Thousands  of  men 
might  have  that  idea.  In  Peary,  however,  the  idea  of 
reaching  the  Pole  was  infused  with  a  powerful  emotion 
force  which  made  the  idea  directive  over  his  conduc 
during  the  long  series  of  efforts  and  trials  and  interpo- 
lated experiences.  The  idea  of  reaching  the  Pole  came  to 
be  for  Peary  an  ideal"1 

Reverting  now  to  the  dispute  with  reference  to  moral 
instruction,  we  may  say  that,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
such  controversies,  each  side  has  laid  hold  of  an  important 
element  of  the  truth,  but,  by  exaggerating  it,  has  lost 
sight  of  the  full  value  of  other  considerations.  It  is  true 
that  good  habits  are  extremely  important  factors  in  the 
worthy  character ;  and  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  form 
them  and  to  graft  them  as  far  as  possible  on  the  instinc- 
tive tendencies  of  the  child.  But  life  is  too  complicated 
and  changing  to  be  wholly  reduced  to  habit.  And,  further, 
habits  may  break  down  under  the  stress  of  temptation. 
There  must  be  a  basis  of  intelligence  and  good  motives 
which  will  ensure  satisfactory  adaptations  of  conduct  to 
changing  circumstances.  In  other  words,  what  we  have 
called  the  sense  of  duty  must  be  developed.  This  is  pos- 
sible only  by  some  form  of  education  in  which  a  deeper 
and  more  extensive  knowledge  of  one's  relations  to  others 
and  greater  desires  to  sustain  those  relations  by  suitable 
conduct  are  brought  into  existence. 

Now,  if  we  include  under  the  term  moral  instruction  a 

1  Bagley,  Educational  Values,  p.  55. 
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the  possible  teaching  by  means  of  which  the  sense  of  duty 
is  aroused  and  developed,  there  is  no  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  at  any  rate  some  of  this 
teaching.  The  so-called  opponents  of  moral  instruction, 
however,  will  point  out  that  there  are  other  means  beside 
teaching.  Punishment,  for  instance,  calls  sternly  upon  the 
child  to  change  his  conduct  in  relation  to  others,  and  there- 
by causes  him  in  some  degree  to  alter  his  views  with  respect 
to  his  duty.  In  the  very  widest  sense  of  the  term  instruc- 
tion, i.e.  taking  the  word  as  including  all  modifications  in 
the  environment  made  by  the  educator  with  the  result  of 
developing  the  child's  knowledge  or  point  of  view,  we  might 
include  even  such  agencies  as  punishment.  But  the  term 
instruction  is  not  intended  in  the  present  discussion  to 
cover  so  much.  Again,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  the  chief 
object  of  punishment  and  often  the  only  one  in  view,  is  a 
modification  of  the  child's  tendencies  and  habits,  not  an 
addition  to  his  knowledge.  Yet  even  the  stoutest  sup- 
porters of  such  opinions  would  scarcely  refuse  to  allow 
some  talk  with  the  child  on  the  matters  which  have 
occasioned  the  punishment.  And,  in  so  far  as  this  is  the 
case,  definite  moral  instruction  is  approved.  Further,  all 
will  agree  that  the  moral  inspiration  to  be  derived  from 
history  and  literature,  as  well  as  from  some  form  of  religious 
teaching,  provided  that  the  term  religion  is  taken  in  the 
widest  sense,  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  formation  of 
the  good  character. 

The  real  difference  between  the  two  schools  of  thought 
just  referred  to  is  on  the  question  as  to  the  form  which 
moral  instruction  should  take.  We  have  already  noted 
that  all  instruction  consists  either  in  providing  the  circum- 
stances whereby  ideas  develop  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  or 
in  using  words  whereby  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  ideas 
which  have  already  to  some  extent  developed  give  rise  to 
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new  combinations  and  new  outgrowths  respectively.  In 
other  words,  and  speaking  very  broadly,  the  child  learns 
either  by  direct  experience  or  by  being  told. 

Those  who  are  said  to  be  opponents  of  moral  instruction 
lay  stress  on  direct  experience.  They  see  clearly  the  im- 
mense importance  of  living  in  a  good  social  organisation 
in  which  one's  duties  are  clearly  denned  and  firmly  de- 
manded. If  the  school  is  well  disciplined  and  possesses  an 
excellent  "tone,"  they  are  satisfied  that  the  chief  moral 
advantages  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  school  life  will 
be  secured.  But  they  tend  to  neglect  the  truth  that  one's 
knowledge,  even  of  things  around,  can  be  deepened  and 
extended  by  instruction.  With  regard  to  the  importance 
of  religious  instruction,  of  literature  and  of  history,  as 
factors  in  promoting  a  clearer  and  nobler  view  of  the  social 
relations  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  in  stirring  up  desires 
and  emotions  in  harmony  therewith,  they  are  ready  at  once 
to  admit  the  great  value  of  these  agencies.  But  they 
usually  insist  that  there  must  be  no  strenuous  attempt 
definitely  to  point  the  moral.  Let  the  subjects  in  question 
exert  their  influence  in  a  subconscious  way,  they  would 
maintain.  In  other  words,  while  they  heartily  agree  as  to 
the  "  humanising  "  influence  of  these  subjects,  they  dissent 
from  any  definite  attempt  at  preaching  in  connection  with 
the  instruction  in  these  departments.  And  they  particularly 
object  to  the  placing  upon  the  time-table  of  special  lessons 
in  which  moral  instruction  is  in  the  ascendant. 

The  history  of  educational  endeavour  throws  great  light 
on  the  fundamentals  of  educational  doctrine.  And  in  this 
case  quite  recent  history  is  interesting  and  helpful.  Some 
few  years  ago  a  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  definite  moral  instruction  of  the  kind  con- 
demned by  the  people  to  whom  we  have  just  referred.  The 
society  was  called  the  Moral  Instruction  League.  Clearly  the 
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term  instruction  was  here  meant  to  imply  set  teaching  in 
which  morals  were  in  the  ascendant.  If  any  doubt  existed, 
one  would  only  need  to  glance  at  the  syllabus  of  instruction 
published  by  the  society  and  introduced  into  some  schools. 

It  is  true  that  the  society  advocates  the  use  of  the  story 
in  pointing  the  moral.  But  no  one  who  has  heard  its 
Demonstrator,  Mr.  Grould,  give  one  of  his  skilful  lessons 
can  deny  that  the  moral  tends  to  overwhelm  the  story,  and 
that  consequently  preaching  is  a  prominent  feature  in  these 
lessons. 

The  society,  however,  has  now  changed  its  name  to  that 
of  the  Moral  Education  League.  This  seems  to  be  due  to 
an  attempt  to  win  over  those  who  are  opposed  to  definite 
instruction  of  the  kind  specified.  But  changing  the  name 
does  not  alter  the  nature.  Since  the  object  of  the  society 
is  to  introduce  special  moral  lessons  into  the  schools,  it 
ought  obviously  to  have  adhered  to  the  original  word — used, 
moreover,  in  the  narrow  sense  already  defined. 

Further,  the  change  of  title  has  resulted  in  an  absurd 
tautology.  Every  writer  on  the  subject  worthy  of  con- 
sideration agrees  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  to 
produce  morality  or  good  conduct.  There  is  no  need,  there- 
fore, to  add  to  the  word  education  an  adjective  which 
indicates  what  is  already  implied  by  the  noun.  If,  how- 
ever, the  members  of  the  society  mean  by  the  new  term  to 
imply  that  education,  as  it  is  described  by  current  writers, 
and  as  the  best  teachers  of  the  present  attempt  to  carry  it 
on,  is  not  a  moral  influence,  they  are  offering  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  a  profession  which  includes  many  of  the  most 
potent  moral  agents  which  the  community  possesses. 

The  division  of  opinion,  then,  is  on  the  question  of 
preaching.  By  this  term  we  understand  the  definite 
enunciation  of  general  truths  in  the  field  of  conduct  and 
the  exhortation  of  the  pupils  to  accept  and  apply  them. 
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Let  us  now  examine  briefly  the  arguments  against  and  i 
favour  of  this  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  decisions 
as  to  conduct  are  not,  at  any  rate  by  young  children,  worked 
out  by  a  definite  process  of  reasoning,  involving  the  use  of 
elaborate  systems  of  general  truth.  It  is  a  trite  saying 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  reason  with  the  young  as  to 
the  rightness  of  the  actions  which  we  demand  of  them. 
And  the  maxim  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  cover  man 
cases  in  which  adults  are  concerned.  A  man  of  ri 
experience  was  once  called  upon  to  give  advice  to  a  younger 
friend,  about  to  leave  England  to  take  charge  of  a  small 
colony  in  which  he  would  be  required  to  act  as  magistrate. 
"  Give  your  decisions  boldly,  but  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
the  stating  of  reasons  for  them.  Your  decisions  will 
usually  be  right ;  your  reasons  will  often  be  wrong."  Such 
was  the  burden  of  the  advice. 

Now  why  should  this  be  so  ?  It  seems  that  the  com- 
plexity of  social  life  is  so  great,  and  the  degree  to  which 
it  can  be  analysed  by  ordinary  minds  is  so  limited,  that  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  a  given  action  is  a  matter  which 
in  many  cases  cannot  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  on 
purely  intellectual  grounds.  But  under  the  pressure  of 
the  needs  of  social  life  we  have  developed  various  com- 
binations and  modifications  of  our  originally  instinctive 
tendencies  which  impel  us  either  ourselves  to  do  certain 
things  in  certain  circumstances  or  to  approve  of  them  i 
others.  We  say  that  we  feel  that  it  is  right  to  do  one 
thing  and  wrong  to  do  another.  In  other  words,  we  depend 
largely  upon  impulses  which  have  been  developed  by  living 
in  a  certain  social  environment,  and  reflecting  the  spirit  of 
the  more  influential  members  of  it,  past  and  present.1 

1  The  word  conscience  is  often  used  to  designate  this  apparently 
intuitive  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
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We  may  be  said  to  perceive  the  right,  though  we  cannot 
always  be  said  to  apperceive  it  as  right,  i.e.  to  know  that  it 
is  right  entirely  by  a  process  of  ideation. 

But  even  if  we  could  apperceive  the  right  clearly,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  should  act  accordingly.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  ideas  must  become  ideals.  In  other  words, 
our  impulses  must  be  in  the  direction  indicated  as  right 
by  our  knowledge.  In  the  sense  of  duty  the  conative  side 
is  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  cognitive.  And 
preaching  is  always  in  danger  of  appealing  to  the  cognitive 
side  without  stirring  up  the  conative — at  any  rate  without 
stirring  it  up  sufficiently  to  cause  definite  action. 

Such  considerations  as  the  foregoing  constitute  strong 
arguments  against  attempting  a  course  of  ethics  with  our 
young  pupils.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  some  amount  of  analysis  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  sphere.  We  cannot  act  intelligently 
unless  we  have  clear  notions  of  the  circumstances  and  of 
the  different  kinds  of  action  possible.  To  admit  that  we 
cannot  understand  completely  the  whole  scheme  of  things 
around  us  is  not  to  admit  that  we  must  resign  ourselves  to 
absolute  ignorance.  The  more  we  can  know,  the  more 
satisfactory,  ceterisparibus,  will  be  our  conduct.  The  very 
development  of  the  desires  and  aspirations  to  which  we 
have  granted  such  importance  depends  upon  and  implies 
a  corresponding  development  in  our  intellectual  grasp. 
And  if  preaching,  while  developing  a  knowledge  of  moral 
truth,  is  also  awakening  and  modifying  the  conative  and 
emotional  side  of  our  nature,  it  is  to  be  strongly  advocated. 

While,  therefore,  we  may  admit  that  a  systematic  course 
of  lessons  on  the  principles  of  ethics  is  out  of  place  in  the 
education  of  young  children,  we  must  insist  that  their 
eyes  should  be  opened  to  the  nature  of  the  things  required 
of  them  and  of  those  which  they  should  shun.  Much  of 
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this,  however,  if  not  all,  can  best  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  actual  events  of  concrete  life,  or  with  the  visions 
of  them  which  occur  in  incidental  stories  and  biographies, 
rather  than  by  giving  set  lessons  on  the  virtues  and  vices. 
Let  the  particular  virtue  or  vice  illustrated  by  a  given 
action  be  named  with  strong  approval  or  disapproval  when 
that  action  occurs,  whether  in  story  or  in  actual  life,  and 
the  children  will  not  only  come  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  its  nature,  but  will  catch  some  of  the  spirit  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  teacher. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  when  a  story  has  been 
told  the  children  are  not  in  an  attitude  for  appreciating 
the  moral.  Thus  Professor  Adams  remarks  :  "  The  end  is 
the  fatal  place,  probably  because  the  interest  has  naturally 
run  down  just  at  this  point.  The  formality  and  the  inevi- 
tableness  of  the  moral  are  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
It  has  all  the  unpleasantness  of  the  bill  that  is  presented 
after  the  feast  is  over."  1  Some,  therefore,  prefer  to  in- 
sinuate the  moral  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  course 
of  the  story.  But  if  it  is  introduced  at  the  beginning,  we 
are  in  danger  of  just  that  set  preaching,  in  which  the 
moral  overrides  the  story,  to  which  exception  has  been 
taken.  Moreover,  this  is  a  species  of  deductive  procedure 
which  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  We  may  assume  that,  if 
the  story  illustrates  some  new  moral  truth,  the  latter 
cannot  be  understood  until  the  concrete  instance  of  it  has 
been  fully  dealt  with.  If  the  moral  is  introduced  during 
the  course  of  the  story  there  is  an  objection  similar  to 
that  brought  against  the  placing  of  it  at  the  end.  The 
interest  of  the  children  has  not  indeed  run  down ;  but  it  is 
concentrated  on  the  story,  so  that  what  are  considered  as 
unnecessary  interpolations  may  lead  to  an  impatient  at- 
titude which  is  very  unfavourable  to  their  reception. 
1  Adams,  Exposition  and  Illustration,  p.  264. 
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The  difficulty  is  avoided  when  it  is  suggested  that  the 
story  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  Now  there 
are  some  moral  stories  which  can  be  so  treated.  But  they 
are  stories  of  a  special  type.  They  do  not  bring  out  any 
new  truth  ;  they  rather  illustrate  and  incite  to  lines  of 
conduct  which  are  already  well  understood.  As  Professor 
Adams  says,  "  '  Gro  thou  and  do  likewise  '  is  the  natural 
ending  to  stories  of  this  kind."  l  At  any  rate,  the  moral 
lies  on  the  surface,  and  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  comment. 

"  A  very  effective  example  of  the  sort  of  self-interpreting 
story  is  to  be  found  in  the  anecdote  laid  before  a  mixed 
class  of  boys  and  girls  in  one  of  the  slum  schools  of  London. 
There  was  no  comment  made  by  the  teacher  at  the  time, 
and  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  even  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  story  was  told  in  school  might  be  left  to 
be  inferred  by  the  story  itself. 

"  Solomon  did  many  other  clever  things  besides  finding  out  who 
was  the  true  mother  of  the  living  child.  When  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
came  to  see  him  she  gave  him  a  great  many  puzzling  things  to  do, 
but  he  did  them  all,  and  was  never  once  caught  out.  One  of  her 
most  cunning  puzzles  was  to  bring  to  him  a  dozen  children  all 
dressed  exactly  alike  with  their  hair  just  the  same  length  and 
combed  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  them  were  boys  and  some  girls  ; 
and  the  puzzle  was  for  Solomon  to  say  which  were  which.  All  he 
did  was  to  order  his  servants  to  bring  basins  and  make  all  the 
children  wash  their  hands.  When  this  was  finished,  he  picked  out 
those  who  had  washed  their  hands  only  but  not  the  wrists,  and 
said  these  were  the  boys.  And  he  was  right. "  2 

But  all  moral  stories  are  not  of  this  type.  In  many 
the  moral  has  to  be  disentangled,  and  children,  when  left 

I0p.  cit.,  p.  250. 

2  Op.  cit. ,  pp.  262-3.  Professor  Adams  adds  the  following  foot- 
note :  "  I  need  hardly  say  that,  while  I  admire  the  effectiveness  of 
the  illustration,  my  approval  does  not  extend  to  the  fabrication  of 
Scripture  stories." 
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to  themselves,  often  go  wrong ;  they  are  prone  to  emphasise 
the  elements  which  it  is  not  intended  that  they  should 
seize  upon.  Rousseau  makes  the  following  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  by  children  of  the  fables  of 
La  Fontaine  : — 

Observe  children  learning  their  fables  and  yon  will  see  that  when 
they  are  in  a  position  to  apply  them  they  almost  always  do  it  in  a 
way  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  author  ;  and  that  instead  of 
guarding  themselves  against  the  vice  of  which  we  wish  to  cure  or 
from  which  we  wish  to  protect  them,  they  are  inclined  to  love  the 
vice  by  means  of  which  one  makes  profit  out  of  the  failings  of 
others.  In  the  preceding  fable  (The  Crow  and  the  Fox)  children 
laugh  at  the  crow,  but  they  have  all  a  warm  side  towards  the  fox  ; 
in  the  following  fable  (The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant)  you  think 
you  are  giving  them  the  grasshopper  as  an  example— not  at  all,  it 
is  the  ant  that  they  will  choose.  One  does  not  like  to  eat  humble 
pie  ;  they  will  always  play  the  grand  part ;  it  is  the  choice  of  self- 
love,  a  most  natural  choice.  But  what  a  ghastly  lesson  for  children  ! 
The  most  hateful  of  all  monsters  would  be  a  hard  and  miserly  child, 
knowing  what  was  asked  of  him,  yet  refusing.  The  ant  does  more  : 
she  teaches  the  child  to  chaff  while  refusing. 

In  all  the  fables  where  the  lion  is  one  of  the  characters,  since  he 
is  the  most  distinguished,  the  child  never  fails  to  make  himself  the 
lion  ;  and  when  he  superintends  distribution,  well  taught  by  his 
model,  he  is  most  careful  to  seize  everything.  But  when  the  gnat 
gets  the  better  of  the  lion,  that  is  another  affair  ;  then  the  child  is 
no  longer  the  lion,  he  is  the  gnat.  He  learns  to  kill  one  day  by 
needle-thrusts  those  whom  he  does  not  dare  to  attack  in  a  stand-up 
fight, 

In  the  fable  of  the  lean  wolf  and  the  fat  dog,  in  place  of  the 
lesson  in  moderation  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  he  takes  a 
lesson  in  licence.  I  shall  never  forget  seeing  a  little  girl  weep 
copiously  because  she  was  being  taught  docility  by  means  of  this 
fable.  Her  friends  could  not  understand  the  cause  of  her  tears  ;  at 
length  they  learned.  She  felt  galled  as  the  dog  ;  she  wept  because 
she  was  not  the  wolf. 

Thus,  then,  the  moral  of  the  first  fable  quoted  is  for  the  child  a 
lesson  in  the  basest  flattery  ;  that  of  the  second,  a  lesson  in  in- 
humanity ;  that  of  the  third,  a  lesson  in  injustice  ;  that  of  the 
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fourth,  a  lesson  in  satire  ;   that   of  the   fifth,  a  lesson  in  self-suf- 
ficiency. l 

Rousseau,  of  course,  raises  these  difficulties  to  impress 
his  views  as  to  the  futility  of  all  attempts  in  the  direction 
of  moral  instruction  of  the  kind  we  are  discussing.  But 
we  may  use  them  to  emphasise  the  need  of  some  observa- 
tions by  the  teacher,  or  at  any  rate  of  some  conversation 
between  teacher  and  pupils  with  the  idea  of  bringing  out 
clearly,  and  arousing  approval  of,  the  moral  truth  intended 
by  the  composer  of  the  story. 

And  it  now  seems  obvious  that  this  talk  on  the  moral 
which  is  often  necessary  should  come  at  the  end  of  the 
story.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  the  "  Now  this 
teaches  us  ..."  attitude  is  depressing  to  children  is 
because  so  many  teachers  begin  a  long  sermon  which  comes 
upon  the  pupils  in  bitter  contrast  to  the  interesting  story. 
If,  however,  the  story  is  made  the  object  of  further  exami- 
nation in  which  the  children  take  a  leading  part,  if  the 
latter  are  asked  to  state  what  they  have  learned  from  the 
story,  being,  of  course,  corrected  by  the  teacher  where 
necessary,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  some  moralis- 
ing, so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  absolutely  essential, 
should  not  be  allowed  after  a  story  has  been  told.  A 
really  interesting  story  is  not  dismissed  at  once.  We 
adults  like  to  keep  it  in  our  minds  for  some  time,  and  to 
discuss  it.  And  the  same  is  true,  though  perhaps  in 
lesser  degree,  of  children. 

If  further  confirmation  of  this  view  were  needed,  one 
might  refer  to  the  example  set  by  our  Lord  in  His  parables. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  following  : — 

And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them,  saying :  The  ground  of  a 
certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plentifully  ;  and  he  thought  within 

1  From  the  Emile,  quoted  by  Adams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  260-1. 
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himself,  saying,  What  shall  I  do,  because  I  have  no  room  where  to 
bestow  my  fruits  ?  And  he  said,  This  will  I  do  :  I  will  pull  down 
my  barns,  and  build  greater  ;  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits 
and  my  goods.  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years  ;  take  thine  ease,  cat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.  But  God  said  unto  him,  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee  ;  then  whose  shall  those  things  be,  which 
thou  hast  provided  ?  80  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself, 
and  is  not  rich  toward  God.  And  he  said  unto  his  disciples,  There- 
fore I  say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat ;  neither  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  .  .  .  l 

It  is  true  that  this  story  is  also  preceded  by  the  moral 

Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness  :  fora  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  the  possesseth. 

But  this  springs   naturally  out  of  an  incident  of  rea 
life  :- 

And  one  of  the  company  said  unto  him :  Master,  speak  to  my 
brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.  And  he  said  unto 
him  :  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ? 

And  the  parable  is  introduced  as  a  further  means  of  en- 
forcing and  vivifying  the  truth. 

The  great  point  seems  to  be  that  the  moral  should 
spring  directly  from  concrete  experience,  either  actual  or 
narrated  There  is  great  danger  in  taking  our  moral  first 
and  then  going  in  search  of  stories  to  illustrate  it.  Our 
procedure  is  likely  to  become  evident  in  the  actual  teach- 
ing. But  our  pupils  are  interested  in  concrete  life  first, 
and  only  in  abstract  and  moral  truth  in  so  far  as  it 
springs  from  and  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  life. 
Further,  when  the  moral  is  too  much  in  the  ascendant, 
the  concrete  illustration  is  sometimes  distorted  and  even 
rendered  fallacious  in  the  excessive  anxiety  to  emphasise 


1  Luke,  Chap.  xii. 
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the  moral.  "  The  classical  story  of  the  magnanimous 
miner  is  a  case  in  point.  The  vessel  is  slowly  settling  in 
mid-ocean.  The  miner,  who  is  returning  after  having 
made  his  pile,  has  completed  the  arrangements  necessary 
to  meet  the  catastrophe,  The  confiding  little  girl,  who  of 
course  has  no  relatives  on  board,  comes  up  and  in  good 
Sunday  School  language  says,  '  Oh,  sir,  can  you  swim  ?  ' 
He  admits  that  he  can,  so  she  at  once  places  herself  under 
his  protection,  and  so  touched  is  he  with  her  implicit 
faith  [see  alphabetical  index]  that  he  at  once,  though  of 
course  reluctantly,  removes  his  belt  that  contains  his 
gold — worth  half  a  million — and  does  what  is  right  [see 
under  Duty  in  the  alphabetical  index,  for  the  story 
appears  under  this  head  as  well].  As  a  rule  the  atten- 
tion is  so  much  taken  up  with  the  moral  side  of  the 
question  that  no  trouble  arises.  But  if  anyone  happens 
to  take  up  the  arithmetical  challenge  implied  in  the  half 
a  million,  and  works  out  the  actual  weight  of  this  value 
of  gold,  the  anecdote  suffers  serious  moral  damage.  The 
weight  of  gold  the  poor  fellow  is  represented  as  carrying 
in  his  belt  weighs  just  a  few  pounds  less  than  four  tons. 
The  pity  is  that  the  whole  story  goes  to  pieces  on  this 
fact,  for  d£5,000  would  have  served  the  illustrator's  pur- 
pose just  as  well.  The  smaller  sum  would  weigh  about 
eighty-nine  pounds,  quite  a  sufficient  handicap  to  prevent 
the  miner  trying  to  save  both  the  girl  and  the  belt."  l 

With  regard  to  moralising  on  the  actual  events  of 
school  life,  it  is  important  that,  so  soon  as  the  child  can 
clearly  understand,  there  should  be  no  mincing  of  matters. 
Some  teachers,  in  their  horror  of  evil,  are  tempted  to  hush 
up  and  excuse  cases  which  occur  in  the  actual  life  of  the 
school  by  the  use  of  euphemistic  terms.  By  all  means  let 

1  Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  250. 
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us  endeavour  to  think  and  say  the  best  we  can  of  our 
pupils.  And  let  us  also  cause  them  to  feel  that  they  have 
our  good  opinion  to  uphold.  As  we  have  seen  elsewhere, 
the  instinct  of  self -display  is  a  very  strong  force  in  our 
nature,  and  we  should  do  all  that  is  possible  to  use  it  in 
the  service  of  morality.  But,  when  once  a  moral  offence 
has  been  committed,  or  is  projected,  it  is  extremely  harm- 
ful to  the  pupil's  sense  of  right  and  wrong  to  blur  di 
tinctions  which  should  be  kept  as  clear  as  possible. 

"  How  many  excuses  does  the  drunkard  find  when  each 
new  temptation  comes !  It  is  a  new  brand  of  liquor 
which  the  interests  of  intellectual  culture  in  such  matters 
oblige  him  to  test ;  moreover  it  is  poured  out  and  it  is  a 
sin  to  waste  it ;  or  others  are  drinking  and  it  would  be 
churlishness  to  refuse ;  or  it  is  but  to  enable  him  to  sleep, 
or  just  to  get  through  this  job  of  work ;  or  it  isn't 
drinking,  it  is  because  he  feels  so  cold  ;  or  it  is  Christmas 
Day  ;  or  it  is  a  means  of  stimulating  him  to  make  a  more 
powerful  resolution  in  favour  of  abstinence  than  any  he 
has  hitherto  made ;  or  it  is  just  this  once,  and  once 
doesn't  count,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  libitum — it  is,  in  fact,  any- 
thing you  like  except  being  a  drunkard.  That  is  the 
conception  that  will  not  stay  before  the  poor  soul's  atten- 
tion. But  if  he  once  gets  able  to  pick  out  that  way  of 
conceiving  the  various  opportunities  which  occur,  if 
through  thick  and  thin  he  holds  to  it  that  this  is  being  a 
drunkard  and  is  nothing  else,  he  is  not  likely  to  remain 
one  long.  The  effort  by  which  he  succeeds  in  keeping  the 
right  name  unwaveringly  present  to  his  mind  proves  to  be 
his  saving  moral  act."  1 

It  is  important,  however,  to  make  sure  that  the  pupils 
are  at  a  stage  when  the  distinctions  can  be  clearly  made. 

1  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II.,  p.  565. 
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Infants,  especially,  must  be  treated  in  a  different  way 
from  that  adopted  with  older  children.  In  the  matter  of 
lying,  for  example,  we  must  realise  that  a  very  clear  line 
between  truth  and  falsehood  has  not  always  been  drawn 
by  them.  The  fabrications  of  their  imagination  have  not 
yet  been  so  frequently  brought  into  contact  with  the  cold 
realities  of  life  that  they  are  as  clearly  aware  of  their 
distinctive  nature  as  older  folks  are.  What  they  imagine 
they  narrate.  And  it  sometimes  matters  little  to  them 
whether  the  combinations  they  make  have  a  correspond- 
ing existence  in  the  real  world  or  not.  And  even  when 
they  do  begin  to  distinguish  clearly  truth  from  falsehood, 
they  are  so  swayed  by  the  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable 
impulse  and  emotion  of  the  moment  that  we  can  scarcely 
expect  them  to  rise  superior  to  it.  The  infant  who 
invents  a  "  storv  "  to  cover  his  shortcomings  must  receive 

v  O 

far  more  tender  treatment  than  the  older  child,  who  is 
expected  not  only  to  have  a  clearer  view  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, but  to  be  able  to  govern  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  in  the  interests  of  social  life. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  children  can  recognise  the 
difference  between  evil  and  good,  the  one  should  be 
strongly  condemned  whenever  it  occurs,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, punished;  the  other  enthusiastically  praised,  and, 
where  considered  advisable,  rewarded. 

In  dealing  with  many  of  the  events  of  school  life  the 
teacher  requires  all  the  intelligence  and  insight  which  he 
can  command  if  he  is  to  make  his  decisions  correctly.  He 
must  remember  that  the  children  themselves  are  usually 
clearly  aware  of  the  circumstances — often  more  so  than  he. 
And  if  he  makes  egregious  errors,  he  will  lose  very  greatly 
in  prestige,  and  consequently  in  the  influence  which  he 
exerts.  Too  many  teachers  are  over-confident  in  this 
matter.  The  first  interpretation  which  comes  into  their 
TG.  21 
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minds  is  considered  to  be  necessarily  the  right  one.  And 
they  proceed  to  act  upon  it  without  further  reflection  or 
examination.  The  following  is  a  glaring  case  of  this 
fault.  In  a  certain  school  the  hoys  were  forbidden  to  go 
upstairs  into  the  class-rooms  before  school  time  without 
express  permission.  There  was  always  an  assembly  in  the 
playground,  the  boys  marching  up  after  it  in  orderly 
fashion.  A  certain  boy  was,  however,  on  one  occasion 
requested  by  one  of  tht;  master*  to  proceed  upstairs  on 
given  errand.  One  of  the  other  masters  happened  to 
coming  down  the  stairs  as  the  boy  in  question,  who, 
the  way,  had  an  excellent  reputation  for  conduct  in  t 
school,  was  going  up.  Surprised  at  this  unusual  p 
cedure,  the  master  s.-i/ed  the  lad  roughly,  boxed  his  ea 
soundly,  and  bundled  him  down  the  stairs  into  the  o 
air.  There  he  learned  from  his  colleague  that  the  boy 
had  been  specially  dispatched  on  an  errand.  He  admitted 
his  mistake.  But  he  made  no  serious  attempt  to  apolo- 
gise to  the  boy.  That  he  considered  beneath  his  dignity. 
He  merely  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind  with 
careless  indifference.  But  his  victim  did  not  forget  it, 
and  now,  after  more  than  thirty  years,  still  remember 
the  man  with  this  one  event  to  characterise  him. 

To  take  another  case,  a  young  girl  who  had  alwa 
received  an  excellent  report  for  conduct  was  asked  to 
remain  after  school  in  the  class-room  with  other  children 
for  practice  in  view  of  a  special  performance  in  which  she 
was  delighted  at  being  allotted  a  part.  For  a  short 
interval  the  teacher  was  absent  from  the  room,  and  some 
of  the  children  were  unnecessarily  nois}r.  The  Head 
Master  came  in  on  two  occasions  to  check  the  disorder. 
But  yet  a  third  time  he  was  disturbed,  hearing  loud 
laughter.  He  rushed  into  the  room  and  saw  the  young 
girl  in  question  leaning  over  in  her  seat,  and  with  a  smile 
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on  her  face.  Much  more  ingenuous  than  the  others,  and 
being  unused  to  commit  offences  in  the  absence  of  the 
teacher,  she  had  not  acquired  the  habit  of  springing  from 
disorder  to  demure  attention  at  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps.  Upon  her,  therefore,  the  eyes  of  the  Head 
Master  fell.  He  ordered  her  immediately  to  collect  her 
belongings  and  leave  the  school.  She  reached  home 
thoroughly  upset,  and  weeping  bitterly.  It  was  dis- 
covered, on  investigation,  that  she  had  been  pulled  down 
forcibly  by  a  mischievous  child  who  had  already  on 
pivvious  occasions  shown  herself  an  adept  in  disturbing 
other  children  and  then  quickly  assuming  an  innocent  air 
when  the  teacher's  attention  was  called  to  the  matter. 
But  the  Head  Master  was  not  frank  enough  to  admit  his 

o 

error.  He  consented  to  her  restoration  in  the  perform- 
ance, but  it  was  done  ostensibly  for  the  sake  of  her  parents, 
not  on  account  of  her  innocence.  So  keen  are  some 
teachers  to  maintain  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
dignity !  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  ad- 
vantage accrues  to  their  dignity  by  such  action.  But 
it  is  quite  certain  that  great  moral  injury  is  done  to  the 
children  by  it.  The  clear  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  on  which  we  have  been  insisting  is  inevitably 
blurred  by  such  treatment.  Children  so  dealt  with  are 
likely  to  consider  that  a  crime  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
doing  of  a  given  thing  as  in  being  caught. 

Teachers  should  therefore  be  extremely  careful  in  their 
investigation  of  matters  before  awarding  punishment. 
And  when,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  make  a  mis- 
take which  is  afterwards  discovered,  they  should  frankly 
admit  the  error  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  repair  the 
damage  done.  By  so  doing,  they  are  not  only  likely  to 
increase  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held,  and  conse- 
quently their  moral  influence  over  the  children,  but  they 
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will  keep  clear  the  moral  distinctions  on  which  the  sense 
of  justice  depends. 

The  Head  Master  referred  to,  when  pressed  by  the 
parents  of  the  child  t<>  ackno\\  led^e  the  child's  innocence, 
attempted  to  close  the  matter  l>y  saying:  "  I  think  it  lias 
really  had  more  attention  than  its  importance  deserves." 
As  if  a  teacher  should  not  consider  the  unatcst  possible 
attention  necessary  it'  by  it  a  clear  sense  of  justice  could 
be  promoted  in  the  children!  It  is  unworthy  of  any 
person  who  aspires  to  !»<•  a  teacher  of  morality  to  moasu 
the  amount  of  attention  which  he  -'ives  to  a  matter  1> 
the  external  and  obvious  advantages  accruing  to  himself. 
The  truly  conscientious  person  will  transact  much  im- 
portant busines>  with  comparatively  little  attention,  but 
will  sometimes  suddenly  stop  and  expend  an  exceedingly 
large  amount  of  time  and  energy  over  some  apparently 
trivial  matter  which  is,  however,  not  clear  to  him.  The 
amount  of  attention  which  he  gives  to  a  question  is  not 
measured  by  the  apparent  importance  of  the  immediate 
consequences  to  himself,  but  by  the  degree  of  difficulty 
which  he  finds  in  settling  the  matter  justly.  He  will 
sometimes  spend  more  time  with  respect  to  a  penny  than 
at  other  times  with  respect  to  a  pound. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  errors  of  the  type 
illustrated  are  most  frequently  made  in  fits  of  temper.  It 
is  not  possible,  and  not  even  desirable,  that  the  teacher 
should  be  a  stranger  to  anger.  But  he  should  ever  be  on 
the  alert  to  control  his  emotions.  The  person  who  cannot 
control  himself  is  not  fit  to  undertake  the  control  of 
others.  Annoyance  will  frequently  be  aroused  in  the 
teacher  at  various  mishaps  in  the  class-room.  He  should, 
however,  not  only  endeavour  to  find  the  real  causers  o 
these  happenings,  but  when  they  are  discovered  he  should 
judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  offence  not  so  much  by  th 
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amount  of  the  annoyance  which  he  feels  as  by  an  un- 
biassed estimation  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances.  A 
s'-nse  of  humour  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher. 

Much  has  been  said,  especially  by  Rousseau  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  "  discipline  of  con- 
st •<  (uences  "  as  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  child's  conduct. 
This  consists  merely  in  allowing  the  child  to  suffer  the 
results  of  his  actions  and  to  learn  thereby  to  improve  his 
conduct.  Some  philosophers  hold  that  the  distinction 
which  we  now  make  between  rl<jltt  and  trrong  is  ultimately 
equivalent  to  the  distinction  between  the  expedient  and  the 
inf. i /!<•<}/>',//,  the  trnns  being  of  course  taken  as  applying 
to  t/t<!  irliale  comninnitij,  not  merely  to  the  individual.  Ac- 
cording to  such  philosophers,  the  human  race  has  come  in 
the  long  run  to  make  the  distinction  by  experiencing  the 
results  of  its  various  activities.  This  view  may  be  accepted 
1>\  those  to  whom  it  appeals,  so  long  as  no  disproof  is 
forthcoming.  But  if  so,  it  must  be  remembered  (1)  that 
the  full  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  has  grown  up  as  a 
consequence  of  the  experience  of  countless  ages,  and  cannot 
1  >c  arrived  at  independently  by  one  generation,  still  less  by 
one  individual,  however  intelligent;  (2)  that  even  if  one 
individual  wore  left  to  acquire  it  by  himself,  as  a  result  of 
his  own  experience,  much  of  the  limited  amount  he  would 
obtain  would  come  to  him  only  when  his  life  was  far  spent 
and  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  it  past;  (3)  that  the 
young  among  human  beings,  in  consequence  of  their  lack 
of  knowledge  and  skill,  have  to  be  protected  and  guided 
by  their  parents  much  more  than  the  young  of  any  other 
race.  This  means  that  we  must  require  them  to  accept 
many  things  as  right  or  wrong  long  before  they  can 
understand  the  reason  for  the  distinction,  so  far  as  the 
most  intelligent  and  experienced  of  the  human  race  are 
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able  to  understand   it.      In   the   field  of  morality,  mo 
perhaps  than  in  other  spheres,  it  is  extremely  necessar 
that  the  child  should  enter  into  and  profit  by  much  of  th 
store-house  of  knowledge  which  has  already  been  provided 
by  his  forerunners. 

Nature  may,  through  the  countless  ages,  have  taught 
man  all  his  moral  lessons.  But,  if  so,  these  lessons  have 
been  learned  at  great  cost.  And  there  is  no  reason  wh 
succeeding  generations  should  pay  the  whole  price  ov 
again.  Further,  man,  as  a  result  of  the  intelligence  he  h 
acquired,  is  now  able  to  apply  the  lessons  he  has  learned 
with  far  more  discrimination  than  blind  physical  nature 
could  do.  Nature  does  not  adapt  the  punishment  to  the 
offence.  In  some  cases  her  punishments  are  excessive  ;  in 
others  they  scarcely  exist  at  all.  One  boy  who  neglects  to 
put  on  his  overcoat  contracts  pneumonia  and  dies  ;  another 
does  not  even  catch  cold.  Neither  can  nature  make  any 
allowance  for  the  motive  determining  the  act.  A  boy  may 
neglect  to  put  on  his  overcoat  through  forgetfulness  or 
through  sheer  disobedience.  The  treatment  which  he  gets 
from  nature,  however,  remains  the  same.  Often,  too,  as 
already  hinted,  the  penalty  of  nature  is  long  in  coming, 
and  hence  does  not  check  the  formation  of  bad  habits. 
The  drunkard  may  not  suffer  in  health  until  years  later, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  rid  him  of  his  craving. 

We  see  then  that  the  authority  of  teachers  and  paren 
must  step  in  with  its  own  artificial  punishments  and  re- 
strictions. But  there  is  no  reason  why  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  discipline  of  consequences  should  not  be 
adopted.  Especially  must  we  be  careful  not  to  shield  very 
young  children  from  the  consequences  of  all  their  actions. 
A  child  of  three  playing  wTith  a  razor  must,  of  course,  be 
interrupted.  Even  Spencer  and  Rousseau  would  agree  with 
this.  But,  if  a  child  is  never  allowed  to  knock  himse 
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against  furniture,  to  fall  when  he  attempts  to  run  too 
rapidly,  perhaps  even  to  burn  himself  by  touching  things 
which  are  hot,  he  will  never  get  that  foundation  of  know- 
ledge gained  by  direct  experience  upon  which  he  can  build 
a  superstructure  of  knowledge  obtained  by  being  told. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  cases  just 
cited  are  of  simple  actions  in  which  the  child  alone  is  in- 
volved and  in  which  he  merely  acquires  knowledge  of  his 
concrete  environment.  This  is  true.  There  is  no  social 
reference  in  these  actions.  But  a  similar  course  can  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  many  of  the  actions  which  do  in- 
volve others.  The  child  who  is  greedy  and  selfish  will 
probably  find  himself  neglected  and  even  shunned  by 
others.  He  should  be  allowed  to  suffer  under  this  disci- 
pline to  the  full.  And  adults  can  quite  "  naturally  "  adopt 
a  similar  attitude  towards  him.  Spencer  cites  a  very  good 
example  from  real  life.  An  elderly  relative  had  met  with 
refusal  on  asking  a  child  to  do  some  little  service.  Instead 
of  reproving  or  attempting  to  punish  the  child  in  an  arti- 
ficial way,  he  merely  adopted  a  reserved  and  pained  de- 
meanour, which  so  preyed  on  the  child  that  the  latter  came 
voluntarily  to  the  bedroom  door  of  his  elderly  friend  the 
next  morning,  bringing  hot  water  and  inquiring  whether 
he  could  do  anything  else.1  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
children  are  brought  up  in  a  satisfactory  social  environ- 
ment and  are  allowed  to  take  many  of  the  "  natural  "  con- 
sequences of  their  actions  in  that  environment,  they  will 
learn  much,  though  by  no  means  all,  that  is  morally  neces- 
sary for  them  to  acquire. 

And  even  in  the  class-room  more  might  be  attempted 
to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime  than  is  often  done. 
Thus  a  child  who  through  inattention  fails  to  answer  his 

1  Spencer,  Education  (Watts  and  Co.),  p.  82. 
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name  when  the  register  is  called  could  be  treated  as  late, 
a  pupil  who  has  through  carelessness  spilt  some  ink  on  the 
floor  might  be  required  to  do  his  best  to  clean  it  up,  a 
child  who  disfigures  his  book  should  be  made  to  replace  it 
with  a  new  one.  This  kind  of  punishment  saves  friction, 
the  child  recognising  the  justice  of  it.  Such  punishments 
are  not,  of  course,  absolutely  "  natural."  After  all,  they 
are  decided  upon  by  the  teacher.  Still,  they  approximate 
to  natural  punishments. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  teacher  must  supplement  the 
action  of  nature  in  the  matter  of  punishment  by  careful 
interference.  As  we  have  seen,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which,  so  far  from  any  punishment  falling  on  the  offender, 
the  latter  would  not  even  be  discovered  by  natural  agencies. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  find  the  offender,  and  then 
carefully  to  adjust  the  punishment  both  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  crime  and  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  culprit.  The 
same  punishment  should  not  always  be  meted  out  for  the 
same  offence.  We  must  know  the  temperament  of  the  in- 
dividual dealt  with,  so  that  we  can  estimate  how  hard  our 
treatment  will  hit  him.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  offending  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  children  by  too  great  variation  in  the  nature  of  our 
punishments  for  the  same  offence.  Children  do  not  under- 
stand as  clearly  as  adults  that  differences  of  temperament 
and  social  standing  render  the  same  punishment  of  different 
force  for  different  individuals.  As  far  as  possible,  there- 
fore, we  should  see  to  it  that  there  is  regularity  and 
equality  in  our  treatment. 

But  all  this  discussion  must  not  lead  us  to  the  assump- 
tion that  punishment  is  to  be  considered  as  the  principal 
factor  in  moral  training.  By  the  aid  of  punishment,  as 
well  as  of  reward,  the  sense  of  duty  is  gradually  strength- 
ened. And  this  should  ultimately  become  strong  enough 
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to  take  the  place  of  the  more  or  less  artificial  spurs  which 
teacher  and  parent  provide  in  the  early  stages.  The  child 
should  insensibly  progress  from  the  stage  of  being  a 
creature  largely  governed  from  without  to  that  of  a 
responsible  person  governed  from  within.  And,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  sense  of  duty  is  also  developed  by  other 
means.  Direct  instruction  is  one  of  them.  The  example 
of  the  teacher  and  of  other  persons  is  another. 

Punishment  can  also  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a 
wise  organisation  of  the  school  work.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  The  organ- 
isation of  the  school  should  be  such  as  to  make  right 
conduct  the  obvious  and  necessary  thing,  so  that  it  will 
become  habitual.  For  example,  independent,  honest  work 
in  arithmetic,  without  any  thought  of  copying,  can  be 
obtained  if  we  make  proper  arrangements.  When  chil- 
dren are  all  given  the  same  problem  to  do,  the  teacher 
should  stand  in  front  the  whole  time,  with  every  pupil 
under  his  eye.  Unless  he  can  do  this,  he  should  set  two 
problems,  so  that  no  two  boys  sitting  together  are  work- 
ing the  same  sum.  Laziness  can  be  largely  prevented  by 
keeping  the  pupils  thoroughly  employed.  Often  as  much 
work  can  be  given  as  the  very  smartest  can  achieve  in  the 
time,  and  the  pupils  can  be  encouraged  to  get  as  much 
done  as  possible.  A  system  of  marks  for  work  done  will 
be  of  great  service  here.  And  when  the  circumstances  do 
not  permit  of  such  an  arrangement,  some  other  occupation 
should  be  provided  for  the  boys  as  they  finish.  By  keep- 
ing the  pupils  strenuously  occupied  in  right  ways  we 
shall  leave  few  loopholes  for  evil  practices  to  creep  in. 

Much  of  the  evil  which  is  done — by  children  as  well  as 
by  adults — is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  tendencies 
which  are  not  bad  in  themselves  do  not  find  suitable 
employment  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  To  the  teacher 
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who  is  inclined  to  view  some  of  the  innate  tendenci 
which  he  finds  in  the  child  with  despair  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  no  instinct  can  be  considered  absolutely 
bad  in  itself.  We  have  already  seen  in  a  previous  chapter 
how  the  instinct  of  acquisition  may  lead  to  useful  habits 
of  collecting.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  same 
instinct  under  unfavourable  circumstances  may  lead  to 
stealing  and  other  forms  of  unjust  dealing.  As  another 
example  we  may  take  the  tendency  to  bully,  found  in 
some  boys  of  striking  personality  and  strong  physique. 
This  tendency  is  compounded  principally  of  self-assertion 
and  pugnacity.  But  from  giving  rise  to  bad  habits  it  c 
sometimes  be  diverted  into  useful  channels.  Thus  a 
of  this  description  may,  if  he  is  satisfactory  in  other  way 
be  made  a  monitor,  with  some  right  to  control  his  fellows 
and  some  duties  towards  them.  The  tendencies  in  ques- 
tion will  in  this  way  be  transformed  into  habits  which  are 
beneficent  both  to  their  possessor  and  to  the  community 
in  which  he  is  placed. 

We  have  now  traced,  though  only  in  sketchy  outline, 
the  chief  ways  in  which  the  teacher  may  work  to 
develop  morality  in  the  children.  It  is  profitable,  how- 
ever, at  this  point  to  revert  to  the  question  of  direct 
instruction,  and  to  deal  with  it  a  little  more  fully.  W 
have  seen  that  much  of  this  instruction  should  be  in 
cidental  rather  than  specially  arranged.  If  the  teacher  is 
fully  alive  to  the  ultimate  end  of  all  education  and  to  the 
moral  aspect  of  all  the  subjects  which  he  teaches,  he  can 
do  much  good  of  a  purely  moral  kind  in  the  teaching  of 
those  subjects,  as  well  as  by  dealing  effectively  with  the 
various  cases  of  conduct  which  arise  in  the  actual  life  of 
the  school. 

But  it  would  be  well  to  come  to  a  definite  decision  on 
the  question  of  special  moral  lessons.     Against  them  w 
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have  already  noted  the  argument  that  they  involve  the 
danger  of  boring  the  children  with  the  moral  aspect  of 
things,  and  even  of  giving  them  a  definite  distaste  for  it. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  everything  depends  on  the 
\\iiy  they  are  given.  There  is  the  further  objection  that, 
when  lessons  are  set  and  definite  subjects  prepared  before- 
hand, they  may  occur  at  times  which  are  more  or  less 
inappropriate  for  them.  There  is  thus  a  danger  of  divorce 
between  theory  and  practice.1  If  a  moral  lesson  is  given 
on  a  special  virtue,  it  should  result  in  action.  And  t/«> 
sooner,  the  better.  In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said  that 
what  is  lost  in  appropriateness  is  gained  in  completeness. 
Incidental  teaching  is  liable  to  leave  gaps,  whereas  a  com- 
plete course  insures  that  all  essential  points  are  touched 
upon.  Lastly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  special 
periods  are  set  apart  for  moral  instruction,  there  is  danger 
of  neglecting  it  at  those  incidental  times  when  it  comes 
with  so  much  force.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said 
that  the  danger  of  neglecting  moral  instruction  at  in- 
cidental times  is  probably  almost  equally  great  when  no 
definite  periods  are  allotted  to  the  subject.  Teachers  are 
only  too  clearly  conscious  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, their  work  is  largely  appraised  by  the  amount  of 
knowledge  and  skill  which  the  children  can  show  on 
demand  to  an  inspector  or  examiner.  The  real  test  of 
their  work — the  after  lives  of  their  pupils — is  not  con- 
sidered. And  for  obvious  reasons.  This  state  of  affairs 
naturally  leads  many  teachers  to  devote  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  that  aspect  of  their  work  which  deals  with  mere 
knowledge  and  skill. 

In  view  of  this  difficulty,  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
set  aside  at  any  rate  one  period  in  the  week  during  which 

1  See  remarks  on  moral  instruction  in  France  on  p.  143. 
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the  teacher  is  asked  to  speak  definitely  011  moral  questions. 
He  might  well,  however,  be  allowed,  like  the  minister  of 
religion,  to  choose  his  subject  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  week  or  to  the  requirements  of  the  immedi- 
ate future.  Let  us  hope,  too,  that  in  following  out  such  a 
course  he  would  not  consider  himself  as  "  settling  the 
matter  "  by  these  lessons.  He  should  rather  take  them 
as  definite  opportunities  for  attending  more  explicitly  to 
certain  details  of  a  task  which  still  remains  the  most 
important  part  of  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  which  should 
consequently  be  pursued  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
other  lessons.  If  a  brief  record  were  kept  of  the  subjects 
with  which  he  deals,  inspectors  and  others  who  have  to 
supervise  him  would  have  all  the  check  on  his  work  which 
is  necessary. 

If  such  talks  on  duty  were  instituted,  it  would  still  be 
important  to  insist  on  the  avoidance  of  much  abstract 
preaching.  Plenty  of  concrete  illustration  is  necessary, 
both  in  the  way  of  story  and  in  that  of  reference  to  the 
actual  lives  of  the  scholars.  It  is  useless,  indeed,  if  not 
positively  harmful,  to  refer  to  matters  which  are  quite 
outside  the  actual  experience  of  the  children.  Above  all, 
great  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
"  Flippant  discourses  upon  conduct  do  far  more  harm 
than  good.  Lectures  upon  sins  the  child  has  never  heard 
of  too  often  suggest  the  possibility  of  such  actions."  l 

To  appreciate  fully  the  need  of  care  in  this  matter,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  clearly  the  way  in  which  the 
teacher's  talk  acts  upon  the  children.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
is  impossible  to  demonstrate  to  very  young  persons  in  the 
light  of  ultimate  principles  the  distinction  between  right 

Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  129.       In  some  French  schools,  for  instance, 
the  subject  of  suicide  is  dealt  with. 
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and  wrong,  and  all  the  reasons  why  the  former  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  latter.  The  children  are  induced  to  accept 
the  distinction  and  to  prefer  the  right  to  the  wrong  on  the 
authority  of  the  teacher,  or  of  the  writer  of  the  book  which 
they  are  reading,  or  of  the  institution  or  society  to  which 
they  belong.  They  do  this  because  they  look  up  to  or 
respect  the  person  or  persons  in  question.  In  other  words, 
they  imitate  the  thoughts,  as  Avell  as  the  actions,  of  those 
who  inspire  in  them  a  spirit  of  due  subjection.  This  means 
of  communicating  belief  without  proof,  and  inspiring  a 
tendency  to  act  upon  it,  is  often  referred  to  as  suggestion. 
[It  should  also  be  noted  that  each  individual  child  is 
largely  influenced  in  addition  by  the  fact  that  all  his 
fellows  are  adopting  the  attitude  in  question.  In  other 
words,  imitation  among  the  children  largely  aids  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  teacher.] 

Suggestion  is  a  force  which  parents  and  teachers  have  a 
right  to  use  with  children,  especially  in  the  sphere  of 
religious  and  moral  convictions.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  circumstances  should  be  favourable  to 
the  making  of  a  deep  impression.  Favourable  circum- 
stances include  (1)  a  highly  respected  suggester,  (2)  a 
receptive  and  humble  mood  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
(3)  a  fit  occasion,  and  (4)  comparative  infrequency  in  the 
use  of  this  agency. 

(1)  If  the  teacher  is  to  inspire  a  strong  belief  in  his 
statements,  the  children  must  be  largely  dominated  by  his 
personality.  Needless  to  say,  his  own  conduct  must  be  of 
the  best.  The  children,  of  course,  will  be  inclined  to  adopt 
his  actions  as  well  as  his  thoughts,  and  it  is  therefore 
obvious  that  he  should  set  a  good  example.  But  we  are 
not  here  chiefly  concerned  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 
We  are  here  interested  in  the  means  whereby  the  children 
will  be  so  impressed  by  the  teacher  that  they  will  accept 
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and  act  upon  his  precepts.  His  own  conduct  is  one  of 
those  means.  But  a  good  presence,  a  firm  manner,  and  a 
commanding  voice,  are  perhaps  still  more  important.  And 
strong  self-assertion  usually  goes  with  these.  If  the 
teacher  does  not  possess  these  qualities  in  some  consider- 
able degree,  and  cannot  acquire  them,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  should  continue  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Keatinge,  who  has  dealt  with  this  matter  at  great 
length,1  is  so  sceptical  of  the  impressiveness  of  the  average 
teacher  that  he  is  inclined  to  dissuade  the  majority  from 
any  attempts  at  preaching.  He  admits  that  in  a  few 
cases,  notably  that  of  the  great  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  has  been  so  forcible  that  preach- 
ing could  be  used  with  excellent  effect.  But  for  the 
ordinary  teacher  he  advises  abstention  from  direct  sugges- 
tion. If  the  teacher  is  not  a  strong,  compelling  force,  his 
attempts  at  preaching  will,  according  to  Mr.  Keatinge, 
provoke  contra- suggestion.  In  other  words,  instead  of  the 
children  being  dominated  by  the  teacher,  their  own  self- 
assertion  will  be  aroused  in  opposition,  and  they  will  tend 
to  take  the  contrary  view  to  that  suggested.  We  all  know 
how  a  comparatively  weak  person  may  lead  a  child  to  do 
an  undesirable  thing  precisely  by  telling  him  not  to  do  it. 

But  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Keatinge's  low  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  the  ordinary  teacher.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  if  a  teacher  has  not  sufficient  force  of  personality  to 
impress  the  children  with  his  suggestions,  he  is  not  fit  to 
hold  his  position.  And  with  regard  to  the  danger  of 
contra- suggestion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  every  wise 
teacher  is  aware  that  his  suggestions  should  be  positive 
rather  than  negative.  Instead  of  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility of  wrong  actions  by  forbidding  them,  the  teacher 

1  Keatinge,  Suggestion  in  Education. 
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will  as  frequently  as  possible  indicate  the  good  things  that 
should  be  done.  He  will  rely  principally  on  filling  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  with  noble  thoughts  and  aspirations, 
in  the  hope  that  these  will  crowd  out  the  evil  ones. 

Mr.  Keatinge  advises  that,  instead  of  direct,  there  should 
be  a  process  of  indirect  or  surreptitious  suggestion.  The 
moral  precepts  to  be  inculcated  should,  according  to  him, 
be  wrapped  up  in  some  task  of  a  difficult  nature  which  so 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  pupil  that  he  is  not  clearly 
aware  of  his  being  "  got  at."  Thus  if  a  difficult  passage 
of  Latin  containing  the  teaching  in  question  is  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  or  vice  versa,  the  boy  will  strenuously 
work  at  his  task  and  will  imbibe  the  truths  involved  in  it 
more  or  less  subconsciously.  These  truths  will  remain 
with  him,  and  will  probably  arise  later  and  be  taken  for 
his  own  thoughts,  seeing  that  he  was  never  clearly  aware  of 
anyone  preaching  them  to  him.  In  this  way  a  process  of 
auto-suggestion  will  take  place.  The  truths  will  be  accepted 
because  they  appear  to  spring  from  the  boy's  own  experi- 
ence, to  be  in  fact  his  own  truths. 

Now,  while  we  may  not  agree  with  the  excessive  caution 
advocated  by  Mr.  Keatiuge — a  caution  which  seems  to  be 
necessary  only  in  the  case  of  the  most  priggish  and  con- 
ceited boys  of  the  so-called  "  first  grade "  secondary 
schools — we  may  nevertheless  profit  by  his  advice  in  this 
matter.  We  have  no  translation  from  Latin  into  English 
or  vice  versa  in  our  elementary  schools.  But  there  are 
other  exercises  which  can  be  used  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  The  moral  may  be  wrapped  up  in  a  difficult  passage 
for  analysis  or  paraphrase.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  way  we 
shall  secure  the  most  careful  attention  to  its  meaning. 

(2)  The  foregoing  considerations  have  led  us  all  uncon- 
sciously to  the  second  of  the  favourable  conditions  for  sug- 
gestion, viz.  that  the  child  must  be  in  a  receptive  and 
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humble  mood.  What  we  have  already  noted  emphasises 
the  need  of  this,  so  that  little  remains  to  be  said.  To  take, 
however,  an  extreme  case,  no  wise  teacher  would  attempt 
to  preach  to  children  while  they  are  wild  with  the  excite- 
ment of  play.  Or,  to  take  a  case  in  which  only  one  indi- 
vidual is  concerned,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  cast  moral 
precepts  at  a  boy  who  is  in  a  fit  of  anger.  We  must  wait 
until  the  anger  has  cooled  down,  and  until  the  boy  is  more 
or  less  ashamed  of  himself. 

(3)  Closely   connected   with   the   last  condition  is  t 
requirement  of  a  fit  occasion.     The  fittest  opportunity 
the  occasion  of  some  event  either  in  the  school  life  or  in 
the   world   outside,  or  of  the  reading  of  some  story   or 
narrative.     Where  special  periods  for  talks  on  duty  are 
provided,  the  teacher  will,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavour  to 
refer  to  circumstances  close  at  hand,  though  he  may  illus- 
trate his  remarks  by   story  or  other  concrete  reference. 
But  the  teacher  will  always  have  in  mind  the  mood  of  the 
pupils.     At  one  time  he  will  judge  that  he  can  say  more 
than  at  another.     A  fault  discovered  at  the  moment  when 
the  children  are  on  the  point  of  dismissing,  and  therefore 
somewhat  excited  and  impatient,  will  sometimes  be  re- 
served for  more  careful  treatment  at  the  next  assembly. 
And  probably  the  interval  will  cause  the  final  remarks  of 
the  teacher  to  be  still  more  impressive.     But  a  fault  com- 
mitted in  the  middle  of  the  session,  when  the  children  are 
well  in  hand  and  thoroughly  attentive  to  the  teacher,  will 
usually  best  be  dealt  with  at  once. 

(4)  The  temptation  of  every  teacher,   when  he   finds 
that  he  has  made  an  impression,   is  to  go  on  with  his 
preaching.     The  idea  seems  to  be  that,  if  one  blow  has 
produced   such   a    great   effect,   a  number  of  blows  will 
produce  a  proportionately  greater  effect.     But  this  is  not 
so.     Beyond  a  certain  point,  which  can  be  best  known  by 
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the  intelligent  teacher  at  the  time,  further  remarks  rather 
weaken  than  strengthen  the  effect  created.  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  length  of  one's  remarks  on  a  given 
occasion,  but  with  respect  also  to  the  frequency  of  the 
occasions.  And  it  applies  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
incidental  remarks  which  are  necessary  from,  time  to  time, 
but  also  with  respect  to  set  lessons.  Some  educationists, 
indeed,  express  the  opinion  that  the  lesson  in  religious 
instruction  should  partake  of  the  same  character.  Accord- 
ing to  one  writer,  "  It  will  be  interesting  but  short — ten 
minutes  daily  might  suffice — for  it  is  not  well  to  talk  so 
often  and  at  such  length  to  children  that  matters  become 
commonplace  through  familiarity."  l 

Suggestion  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  It 
should  be  used,  as  we  have  seen,  in  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  It  may  also  be  employed  to  some  extent  in 
the  teaching  of  literature.  But  in  those  subjects  in  which 
our  great  aim  is  to  get  the  pupils  to  think  for  themselves, 
such  as  science  and  arithmetic,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
hinder  the  development  of  the  child's  powers  of  inde- 
pendent thinking.  "  Here  the  teacher's  aim  should  be  to 
induce  the  children  to  investigate  and  to  come  to  conclu- 
sions for  themselves,  and  an  attitude  of  passive  acceptance 
of  all  that  their  teacher  tells  them  is  fatal  to  progress  in 
this  respect.  Questions  suggesting  an  answer  of  a  certain 
kind  (right  or  wrong)  should  as  a  rule  be  sedulously 
avoided. 

"  Teachers  who  have  a  mind  for  experiment  and  who 
wish  to  assure  themselves  of  the  dangers  indicated  could 
produce  startling  results  by  using  suggestion  in  this  way, 
and  requiring  the  boys  to  write  down  their  answers. 

1  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 
TG.  22 
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Show  the  class,  for  instance,  the  portrait  of  a  man  with- 
out any  hat  on.  Give  only  a  few  moments  for  the  examina- 
tion of  it.  Then  remove  it  from  observation  and  ask : 
'  Had  he  a  straw  hat,  a  bowler  hat,  or  a  high  hat  ?  '  The 
number  of  wrong  answers  will  probably  be  much  greater 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  question  asked  had  been, 
'  Had  he  a  hat  on  or  not  ?  '"  x 

With  regard  to  lessons  in  religious  instruction,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  explicit  and  detailed  advice  here,  because 
the  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  this  work  vary  great! 
in  different  schools.  Some  remarks  of  a  general  charac 
however,  may  profitably  be  made. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lesson  in  religion  should  be  p 
on  a  plane  quite  above  that  in  the  other  subjects.  "  It 
will  be  a  lesson  essentially  different  in  kind  from  all  other 
lessons.  .  .  .  Conducted  on  the  right  lines  nothing  can  be 
so  potent  as  the  Scripture  lesson — if  it  be  not  on  right 
lines,  it  would  be  better  a  hundredfold  to  omit  it  from  the 
school  time-table."  2 

The  teacher  should  take  more  of  the  initiative  in  these 
lessons  than  in  others,  explaining  and  giving  information 
freely,  without  requiring  great  intellectual  efforts  from  the 
children.  By  all  means  let  him  welcome  contributions 
from  the  pupils.  But  these  should  be  rather  invited  than 
demanded.  And  the  questions  asked  should  not  cause  the 
children  to  feel  that  they  must  learn,  but  rather  that  it  is 
their  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  lesson.  These  remarks, 
it  might  be  observed,  could  also  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  work  in  other  subjects,  and  we  shall  presently  make 

1  Dumville,  Child  Mind,  pp.  96-7.     In  an  actual  experiment,  all 
the  children  in  one  class  replied  correctly  to  the  latter  question, 
whereas  80  per  cent,  in  another  class  answered  wrongly  when  the 
question  was  "  What  sort  of  a  hat  ?  " 

2  Jones,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128-9. 
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use  of  them  in  another  sphere.     But  they  apply  with  very 
special  force  to  the  imparting  of  religious  instruction. 

A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  effectiveness  of  religious 
instruction  is  a  short  meeting  of  the  whole  school  for 
public  worship  at  the  beginning  of  the  day.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  the  religious  sentiment  is  the 
gregarious  instinct.  And  what  is  said  and  done  before  a 
large  company  is  far  more  impressive  than  the  sayings 
and  doings  in  a  small  assembly.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  great  value  of  the  religious  sentiment  is  its 
intensification  of  the  sense  of  duty,  and  this  is  aided  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  clear  consciousness  of  each  individual 
that  he  is  a  member  of  a  great  society  in  which  he  has  to 
play  his  part.  The  school  assembly  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  means  of  fostering  esprit  de  corps.  Incidentally, 
of  course,  it  can  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Important 
announcements  affecting  the  whole  school  can  be  made  at 
the  conclusion  of  such  meetings. 


QUESTIONS   ON   CHAPTER  X. 


1.  What  are  the  dangers  incident  upon  considering  success  in 
examinations  as  the  chief  criterion  of  success  in  teaching  ? 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  an  ideal.     How  can  the  teacher  lead 
his  pupils  to  adopt  high  ideals  ? 

3.  When  can  moral  instruction  take  place  ?    What  are  the  dangers 
involved  in  attempting  to  give  a  large  amount  of  it  ? 

4.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  moral  instruction  given  to 
young  children  ? 

5.  Why  is  it  out  of  place  to  attempt  to  give  a  course  in  ethics  to 
children  ? 
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6.  What  kind  of  moral  story  requires  no  special  comment  by  the 
teacher,  and  what  kind  does  require  one  ?     How  should  the  moral 
in  the  latter  type  be  brought  out  and  impressed  ? 

7.  What  are  the  dangers  attendant  upon  hushing  up  or  excusing 
the  moral  delinquencies  of  children  ? 

8.  Why  should  we  be  more  tender  in  dealing  with  the  moral 
failings  of  very  young  children  than  in  dealing  with  those  of  older 
children  ? 


9.  A  nurse,  seeing  a  child  run  from  her  side  toward  the  kerbstone 
declined  to  stop  it,  preferring  that  it  should  fall,   so  that  it  might 
"  gain  experience."     Within  what  limits  is  such  a  form  of  discipline 
justifiable  ? 

10.  Analyse  the  feeling  of  respect  for  authority,  indicating 
differences  in  the  sentiment  in  the  child  and  the  educated  adult, 
and  suggesting  how  the  teacher  may  best  secure  the  full  support  of 
the  feeling. 

11.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  good  moral  character?     To 
what  extent  can  this  be  developed  in  early  life,  and  how  much  can 
the  educator  do  to  further  its  development  ? 

12.  How   does    "public  opinion"  arise?     Show  that  the  sa 
forces  act  among  children  in  school,  and  indicate  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  teacher  in  moulding  the  public  opinion  of  his  pupils. 

13.  Define  suggestion  as  a  mode  of  imparting  truth.     In  which 
subjects  should  it  be  largely  employed,  and  in  which  should  it 
avoided  ? 

14.  What  cautions  are  to  be  observed  in  using  suggestion  as 
moral  agency  ? 


CHAPTER   XI. 


INSPIKATIONAL  TEACHING.— II.   LITERATUKE. 

The  importance  of  literature  as  a  part  of  moral  instruc- 
tion is  second  only  to  that  of  religious  teaching.  By  the 
reading  of  good  authors  the  child's  view  is  extended  beyond 
the  limited  horizon  of  his  daily  round  and  common  task 
to  include  the  whole  range  of  human  endeavour  in  the 
cause  of  progress.  And  this  extension  of  range  involves 
an  intensification  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  limited 
individual  life.  If  the  subject  is  properly  dealt  with,  the 
child  will  not  fail  to  find  analogies  between  the  circum- 
stances of  the  noble  individuals  of  whom  he  reads  and  his 
own. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  imitation.  The  ad- 
vantage is  not  confined  to  the  presentation  of  sublime 
examples.  Much  fine  literature  indeed  scarcely  gives  us 
examples  capable  of  imitation.  It  rather  gives  us  a  new 
insight  into  things.  In  understanding  more  fully  his  life 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  the  individual  is  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane  of  thought  and  purpose.  Association  with 
the  world's  noblest  characters  and  their  thoughts,  though 
only  through  the  medium  of  books,  raises  the  soul  above 
the  depressing  influence  of  a  sordid  environment,  and 
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leads  one  to  take  delight  in  things  which  are  repugnant  to 
all  evil.  There  is  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  often  referred  to 
as  the  aesthetic  sentiment,  which  is  developed  by  the  ap- 
preciation of  good  literature  no  less  than  by  that  of  good 
music,  sculpture,  or  painting,  and  which  is  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  moral  uplifting  of  man.  For  the  beauti- 
ful is  closely  allied  to  the  good.  If  the  child  once  acquires 
an  appetite  for  the  best,  nothing  else  will  satisfy  him. 
His  leisure  hours  will  be  spent  in  healthy  and  uplifting 
occupations  which,  as  we  have  seen,  will  crowd  out  the 
temptations  to  evil  pursuits. 

Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  way  in  which  lite 
ture  is  presented  to  the  child.  From  the  earliest  stag 
he  must  take  delight  in  it.  This  can  be  the  case  only  if  we 
select  those  forms  of  literature  which  are  suitable  to  his 
degree  of  development. 

For  infants,  simple  stories  involving  a  large  amount  of 
action  should  be  told.  These  can  be  both  true  and  im- 
aginary. As  we  have  seen,  the  distinction  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal  is  not  clearly  marked  with  very  young 
children.  The  conditions  of  real  life,  as  known  to  older 
children  and  to  adults,  do  not  exert  their  damping  in- 
fluence. Consequently  myths,  legends  and  fairy  tales  can 
be  indulged  in  almost  without  stint.  Some  of  the  stories 
told  will  have  a  moral  to  them.  And  the  teacher  should 
see  to  it,  though  unobtrusively,  that  the  children  are  im- 
pressed with  that  moral.  But  very  many  stories  have  no 
definite  moral.  They  merely  extend  the  outlook  and 
deepen  the  insight  of  the  children.  These,  however,  are 
results  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  "  We 
seldom  realise  how  much  we  owe  to  stories  in  the  way  of 
education.  To  be  sure,  teachers  are  now  rather  keen  on 
the  subject  of  stories,  but  this  modern  interest  is  only  the 
coining  to  consciousness  of  a  principle  that  has  been  long 
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applied.  We  are  becoming  conscious  of  and  are  writing 
about  the  educative  influence  of  the  old  story-tellers, 
wandering  minstrels,  pedlars,  and  fireside  Scheherazades ; 
but  their  influence  has  been  present  all  the  while.  The 
use  of  the  story  that  we  are  at  present  considering  is 
independent  of  the  moral  effect  of  any  deliberate  lesson 
the  story  may  convey.  The  value  lies  in  the  material 
presented  to  the  mind  for  exercise."  1 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  strive  for  those  forms  of 
aesthetic  appreciation  which  older  children  and  adults  dis- 
play. "  The  teacher  must  not  expect  the  higher  forms 
before  the  lower  have  had  their  day.  He  must  remember 
that  the  young  child  is  largely  a  creature  of  sporadic  emo- 
tions and  tendencies.  But  the  same  primitive  tendencies 
which  determine  keen  attention  to  such  crude  tales  as 
'  The  Three  Bears,'  '  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,'  and  '  Cin- 
derella '  will,  if  carefully  nurtured,  refined,  and  organised, 
bear  fruit  in  sentiments  which  will  bring  with  them  keen 
appreciation  of  '  Hamlet,'  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and 
'  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.'  " 2 

Many  of  the  tales  will  bear  frequent  repetition,  and  the 
children  themselves  should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in 
this.  In  such  ways  their  powers  of  linguistic  expression  will 
receive  cultivation.  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  these 
should  be  the  only  linguistic  exercises.  The  children  will 
also  be  allowed  to  talk  about  themselves  and  their  circum- 
stances. And  they  will  be  permitted  sometimes  to  give  rein 
to  their  own  imaginations.  Nor  is  it  meant  that  the  linguis- 
tic is  the  only  form  of  expression  to  be  cultivated.  As  already 
pointed  out  in  another  place,  the  children  may  express  them- 
selves by  drawing,  modelling  and  dramatisation.  But  we 
are  here  concerned  chiefly  with  exercises  in  language. 

1  Adams,  Exposition  and  Illustration,  p.  249. 
3  Dumville,  Fundamentals  of  I^sychology,  p.  353. 
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"  The  chief  purpose  of  these  exercises,  which  should  be 
practised  steadily  through  the  six  or  seven  years  spent  in 
the  Infants'  and  Junior  School,  is  the  enlargement  of 
vocabulary  and  the  attainment  of  fluency  in  the  use  of 
speech.  For  this  reason  the  child's  efforts  at  continuous 
narration  should  be  interrupted  as  little  as  possible  by 
correction  of  his  language.  The  teacher  should  be  reluc- 
tant, save  in  the  case  of  glaring  vulgarisms,  to  check  the 
use  of  the  language  of  the  home,  which  will  often  be 
curiously  mixed  with  language  derived  from  the  story  or 
book  ;  ...  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  home  speech  that  any 
genuine  and  natural  progress  can  be  made.  Neither  exact 
grammatical  accuracy  nor  logical  arrangement  can  be 
expected."  l 

But  perhaps  the  things  which  these  young  children  will 
most  delight  in  repeating  will  be  the  simple  poems  and 
nursery  rhymes  with  which  our  literature  abounds.  Chil- 
dren are  extremely  sensitive  to  good  swinging  rhythm ; 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it  to  their  heart's 
desire.  Some  teachers  are  so  anxious  to  obtain  an  exag- 
gerated expression  more  or  less  harmonious  with  the  mean- 
ing that  they  insist  on  considerable  mutilation  of  the 
rhythm  in  the  interests  of  "  expressive  "  recitation.  In 
the  finest  poetry,  of  course,  the  emphasis  necessary  for 
bringing  out  the  meaning  is  in  close  correspondence  with 
that  of  the  rhythm.  But  there  is  much  good  poetry  in 
which  this  excellence  is  to  some  extent  lacking.  Here, 
especially  with  young  children,  it  is  well  to  let  the  rhythm 
take  precedence. 

It  is  perhaps  at  the  time  when  learning  to  read  begins 
that  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  killing  the  budding 
interest  in  literature.  It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 

1  Board  of  Education,  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  English 
(Circular  808),  p.  6. 
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the  mechanical  task  of  acquiring  facility  in  recognising 
and  naming  printed  words  is  not  interesting  in  itself. 
And  many  children  fail  to  survive  the  digust  which  com- 
pulsion at  this  stage  engenders. 

Probably  the  Phonic  Method  of  teaching  to  read  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  serious  check  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  love  of  literature.  "  The  words  of  the  early 
lessons  are  selected  because  of  their  phonetic  spelling  and 
the  consequent  ease  with  which  they  can  be  manipulated 
on  phonic  lines.  But  these  words  are  often  neither  the 
most  interesting  nor  the  most  common  of  the  words  of 
ordinary  speech.  Now,  while  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
impose  dull  tasks  on  the  children  because  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  later  stage,  and  while  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  demonstrate  this  utility  to  the  children  and  to  awaken 
interest  on  that  account,  it  should  always  be  the  endeavour 
of  the  teacher  of  the  young  not  merely  to  make  the  task 
pleasant,  but  to  give  the  children  a  motive  for  that  work. 
The  motive  of  reading  with  the  young — and,  indeed,  with 
many  adults — is  to  have  access  to  interesting  literature. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  the  edge  is  taken  oft'  the 
first  appetite  by  presenting  to  the  child  in  the  early  stages 
the  more  or  less  meaningless  twaddle  which  is  specially 
manufactured  to  introduce  certain  words  at  their  right 
phonic  stage. 

"  Let  us  take  an  example.  After  toiling  through  Miss 
Dale's  Steps  to  Reading,  which,  by  the  way,  consists  of 
isolated  words  till  the  last  page,  the  children  are  introduced 
to  such  literature  as  the  following  : — 

'  Pat  had  a  fat  rat. 
The  rat  hid  in  a  sack. 
Pat  ran  to  the  sack  ; 
and  got  his  rat.' 

Now  these  children  have  already  heard  many  delightful 
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stories,  and  such  artificial  material  as  this  can  scarcely 
succeed  in  impressing  them  with  the  value  of  further 
reading.  The  sharp  children  will  '  see  through  '  the  ruse 
almost  as  quickly  as  their  teacher.  The  dull  ones  need 
far  more  spicy  material  to  whet  their  appetites. 

"  As  long  as  the  lessons  must  be  limited  to  the  words 
which  are  to  be  attacked  at  a  particular  phonic  stage  we 
shall  always  have  this  difficulty.  If,  however,  we  recognise 
that  the  only  limit  need  be  the  vocabulary  which  the  child 
can  understand,  we  make  it  possible  to  begin  on  delightful 
little  stories,  told,  it  is  true,  in  simple  language,  but  made 
possible  because  we  are  freed  from  the  trammels  of  the 
Phonic  Method."  1 

With  the  Look  and  Say  Method,  however,  the  most 
suitable  literature  can  be  attacked  from  the  first  occasion 
on  which  books  are  used.  Where  a  word  is  not  known, 
it  is  at  once  told  by  the  teacher.  There  is  no  pause, 
during  which  the  child  is  required  to  struggle— usually  in 
vain — with  a  difficult  word,  and  thus  to  lose  all  the  mean- 
ing which  he  may  have  gathered  from  the  preceding  words. 
In  short,  there  is  no  "  barking  at  print,"  but  an  attempt 
to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  meaning  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  excellent  result  can  be 
achieved  at  once.  Before  the  children  come  to  reading 
from  books  there  must  be  a  large  amount  of  preparation. 
This,  however,  must  be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible.  As 
this  requirement  is  so  important,  and  as  the  possible  lines 
of  procedure  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Look  and  Say 
Method  are  not  widely  known,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused 
for  departing  from  the  general  scheme  of  this  book  to  give 
a  detailed  description  of  the  means  to  be  employed. 

1  Dumville,  The  Science  of  Speech,  pp.  176-7. 
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It  should  be  premised,  however,  that,  though  we  are 
about  to  consider  only  the  Look  and  Say  Method,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  confine  the  work  to  that 
method.  We  have  noted  that  the  power  of  deciphering 
"new"  words  by  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  letters 
gradually  develops  even  when  the  Look  and  Say  Method 
is  exclusively  adhered  to.1  But  the  power  in  question  will 
probably  develop  more  rapidly  if  the  Phonic  Method  is 
not  entirely  superseded.  It  must  therefore  be  clearly 
understood  that  there  is  no  need  to  decide  absolutely  for 
one  or  the  other  method.  A  judicious  mixture,  in  which 
the  Look  and  Say  Method  occupies  a  much  more  impor- 
tant place  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained,  is  probably  the 
best  course.  As  Stanley  Hall  says,  "  The  stated  use  of 
any  method  does  not  preclude  the  incidental  use  of  any, 
and  perhaps  all  the  others." 2  What  follows,  therefore, 
though  it  is  written  with  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  Look 
and  Say  Method  into  prominence,  may  be  accepted  in 
great  measure  by  those  who  have  no  intention  of  com- 
pletely giving  up  the  Phonic  Method,  but  who  are  willing 
to  accord  a  larger  place  to  "Look  and  Say"  procedure. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  the  clearest  and  most  complete 
ideas  of  this  latter  method,  we  shall  sketch  a  line  of  action 
which  is  largely  independent  of  definite  "  Phonic "  pro- 
cedure. 

Let  the  children  be  made  familiar  with  the  alphabet, 
and  with  the  usual  names  of  the  letters  by  means  which 
appeal  to  their  active  and  playful  instincts.  There  are 
innumerable  ways  in  which  the  ingenious  and  enthusiastic 
teacher  can  accomplish  this.  The  children  can  draw  the 
letters,  model  them  in  clay,  make  them  with  sticks  or  with 
string.  They  can  form  many  of  them  by  arranging  their 

1  See  p.  73.  '-  Stanley  Hall,  How  to  Teach  Reading. 
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own  bodies  in  different  positions.  Thus  a  boy  standing 
upright  with  another  lying  flat  at  his  feet  may  represent 
L.  The  former  standing  alone  represents  I.  Holding  a 
stick  above  him  horizontally  and  in  the  middle  he  be- 
comes T.  Four  children  can  make  an  M,  two  standing 
upright  and  the  other  two  with  feet  together  in  the 
middle  leaning  towards  them.  The  small  letters  may 
also  be  imitated  with  the  aid  of  a  few  common  objects.  A 
boy  can  represent  a  by  kneeling  and  bending  over  a  small 
hoop.  Standing  with  a  larger  hoop  he  can  represent  b 
d,  according  to  arrangement.  The  children  can  make  t 
letters  in  the  air.  They  can  play  games  with  large  card 
representing  the  letters  affixed  to  them.  Songs  also  have 
been  constructed  to  add  to  their  interest. 

This  preliminary  work  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  But 
on  the  whole  it  seems  advisable.  "  Some  familiarity  with 
the  signs  before  attacking  their  groupings  will  be  helpful. 
In  dealing,  for  instance,  with  words  of  similar  appearance, 
like  was  and  saw,  we  shall  do  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  difference,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
this  with  more  facility  if  we  have  a  name  for  each  letter. 
Thus,  instead  of  saying  '  this  letter '  and  '  that  letter,'  we 
can  mention  each  by  name.  As  Mr.  Winch  has  well 
pointed  out,  we  never  rest  satisfied  that  we  know  a  person 
or  a  thing  till  we  can  give  him  or  it  a  name.  '  Yet  one 
has  learnt  nothing  we  can  say  in  one  sense,  but  in  another 
one  has  learnt  much,  for  as  I  have  to  insist,  with  what  I 
fear  may  be  wearying  iteration,  there  is  now  a  centre  of 

reference ?1      The  use  of  the  sound  or  power  of  a 

letter  instead  of  its  name  is  not  advisable,  even  when  there 
is  only  one  sound,   because  the  sounds  of  so  many  conso- 

1  Winch,   Problems  in  Education,   "  On  Imagery,   Thought,  and 
Language." 
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iiants  are  awkward  things  to  give  by  themselves,  and 
imply — in  our  method,  at  any  rate — a  degree  of  power  in 
phonetic  analysis  which  little  children  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  attain.  Even  when  we  do  try  to  give  the 
separate  sounds  of  some  of  these  consonants  we  usually 
attach  an  indefinite  vowel  to  them,  thus  really  creating 
another  name."  1 

When  the  letters,  large  and  small,  are  fairly  familiar  to 
the  children  (or  even  before,  if  so  desired),  they  may  be 
presented  in  groups  to  form  common  words.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  words  to  begin  with  are  the  names  of  the 
children.  The  teacher  could  print  the  name  of  each  child 
011  a  separate  sheet.  When  these  are  given  out,  each 
child  would  soon  become  familiar  with  his  own  name  as 
a  printed  word  (even  if  he  did  not  know  it  before).  He 
could  come  out  and  show  it  to  his  companions,  who  would 
also  soon  learn  to  recognise  it.  Finally  the  sheets  could 
be  collected  and  used  to  exercise  and  test  the  class  in  in- 
stantaneous recognition.  The  teacher  should  show  each 
name  for  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  and  require 
the  child  bearing  the  name  to  stand  up  at  once.  All  the 
children  would  have  to  be  on  the  qui  vive.  For  each  child, 
in  watching  for  his  own  name,  would  ipso  facto  be  paying 
attention  to  those  of  his  companions.  The  children  would 
thus  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  printed  word  is,  and  what 
function  it  performs. 

Next,  various  common  objects  in  the  class-room  could 
be  labelled.  The  teacher  prepares  a  number  of  sheets,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  some  thing  (e.g.  wall,  window,  cup- 
board, door,  book,  desk,  table).  These  are  placed  on  the 
appropriate  objects.  And  the  children  are  induced  to  notice 
them  carefully.  They  are  then  tested  in  speedy  recogni- 

1  Dumville,  The  Science  of  Speech,  pp.  184-5. 
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tion  of  the  words  apart  from  the  objects.  Lastly,  indi- 
vidual children  are  required  to  come  out,  take  a  word, 
show  it  to  the  class,  and  place  it  on  its  object.  Very  soon 
the  number  of  words  thus  dealt  with  will  be  as  great  as 
the  number  of  children.  The  teacher  can  now  distribute 
the  sheets  (blank  side  uppermost).  At  a  given  signal, 
each  child  turns  over  his  word,  examines  it,  and  holds  him- 
self in  readiness  to  go  and  place  it  on  its  object.  This 
each  pupil  does  in  turn,  the  others  being  invited  to  sar 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong. 

The  suitable  and  available  objects  in  the  schoolroo 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  But  many  others  can  be  deal 
with  in  a  similar  way  by  means  of  rough  sketches.  The 
teacher  can  draw  schematic  representations  of  objects  on 
the  blackboard,  and  print  within  or  underneath  each 
drawing  the  name  of  the  thing  represented.  Such  things 
as  a  fish,  a  house,  a  ship,  a  horse,  can  be  dealt  with  in  this 
way.  And  the  children  should  copy  both  drawings  and 
printed  words. 

The  teacher  can  now  introduce  other  words,  such  as  ///?, 
a,  my,  to  be  placed  before  the  ones  already  dealt  with. 
Verbs  may  next  be  dealt  with.  Sheets  with  such  words 
as  walk,  run,  jump,  sing,  ring,  touch,  skip,  can  be  prepared. 
When  these  have  been  introduced  to  the  children,  and 
after  a  few  exercises  in  quick  recognition  have  been  per- 
formed, individuals  can  be  called  out  to  take  a  sheet,  show 
the  word  to  the  class,  and  perform  the  action,  the  other 
pupils  being  asked  to  say  whether  the  pupil  tested  is 
right  or  wrong.  The  number  of  verbs  can  be  increased 
until  there  are  enough  for  each  child  to  have  one.  They 
can  then  be  distributed  and  redistributed,  each  child  in 
turn  being  required  to  perform  the  action  designated  by 
the  word  which  falls  to  his  lot. 

Little  imperative   sentences   can   next   be  constructed 
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such  as  Touch  my  table,  Ring  the  bell.  Additional  words, 
especially  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  can  be  intro- 
duced incidentally  in  sentences  like  Jump  ON  the  table, 
Run  TO  the  door,  Skip  ROUND  the  room,  Touch  the  table  AND 
the  chair,  Stand  AT  tJie  door. 

The  teacher  can  now  proceed  to  frame  simple  sentences 
in  the  indicative  mood,  such  as  most  usually  occur  in 
reading  and  speaking.  The  first  few  sentences  might 
consist  entirely  of  words  already  known  (e.g.  John  and 
Tom  run  to  the  door,  the  two  boys  having  been  first  asked 
to  perform  the  action).  But  new  words  should  gradually 
be  introduced.  At  first,  however,  the  teacher  should  be 
careful  to  introduce  only  one  new  word  at  a  time.  Thus, 
with  the  words  already  known,  such  sentences  as  George 
is  on  the  chair,  George  and  Tom  ARE  on  the  form,  John  and 
William  are  STANDING  at  the  door  can  be  constructed. 
The  things  described  by  these  sentences  should  actually 
take  place  either  before  or  after  the  construction  of  the 
sentences. 

During  the  foregoing  exercises  children  could  be  called 
out  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  assist  in,  or  to  undertake 
entirely,  the  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences.  A  slop- 
ing blackboard  with  a  ledge  at  the  bottom  would  render 
the  placing  of  the  sheets  in  position  very  easy.  If  a  board 
could  be  prepared  with  little  horizontal  ledges  underneath 
one  another  and  separated  by  distances  approximately 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  sheets  used  for  the  words, 
numbers  of  sentences  could  be  arranged  in  rows.  For 
many  and  varied  exercises  in  arranging  words  to  form 
sentences  will  now  be  useful.  For  instance,  the  words  of 
a  sentence  could  be  placed  in  irregular  order,  and  children 
could  be  required  to  come  out  and  rearrange  them  so  as  to 
make  sense.  Suitable  words  could  then  be  added,  the 
children  being  required  to  put  them  in  their  right  places. 
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In  some   cases   rearrangements   into   different    sentenc 
could  be  attempted. 

After  such  exercises  as  these,  the  children  should 
ready  to  undertake  the  building  of  simple  sentences 
individually.  For  this  purpose  each  child  should  be 
supplied,  as  already  indicated  elsewhere,1  with  a  small 
box  containing  the  required  words  printed  011  separate 
slips  of  stout  paper. 

As  the  same  supply  of  words  can  be  used  for  several 
lessons,  it  is  important  that  children  do  not  mix  their 
words  with  those  of  their  neighbours.  In  order  to  ensure 
that  each  child  replaces  all  his  words  in  his  box,  the 
pupils  could  be  required  to  arrange  their  words  in  the 
order  of  the  sheet  as  originally  printed.  If  these  won 
were  printed  in  the  first  place  in  the  form  of  sentences, 
much  the  better.  When  the  teacher  has  seen  that  each 
child  has  his  original  stock  of  words  complete  (it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  models  on  the  blackboard  to  guide  the 
duller  scholars),  the  order  can  be  given  to  place  them  all 
back  in  the  boxes.  Even  this  can  be  done  in  definite 
ways,  thus  exercising  the  children  still  further  in  word- 
recognition.  For  instance,  the  teacher  can  call  out,  one 
by  one,  the  words  to  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  the  box. 

A  number  of  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  sentence- 
building  of  this  kind.  New  sheets  should  be  prepared  and 
cut  up  as  before.  On  these  sheets,  some  of  the  old  words, 
especially  the  more  difficult  ones,  should  be  repeated,  and 
some  new  ones  added.  These  new  words  should  be  care- 
fully selected.  They  should  consist  of  common  words 
which  are  likely  to  occur  frequently  in  any  ordinary  piece 
of  reading  matter. 

A  beginning   in   continuous   reading   can   be  made  in 


See  p.  80. 
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connection  with,  the  pieces  of  poetry,  etc.,  which  the 
children  learn  to  recite.  These  can  be  introduced  to  the 
children  orally.  But  some  of  the  important  words, 
especially  the  names  of  people,  could  be  shown  inci- 
dentally on  sheets  of  paper.  Finally  the  whole  piece 
could  be  presented  to  the  children  in  print — either  on  the 
blackboard  or  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  The  fact  that 
they  have  already  some  knowledge  of  the  whole  and  of 
some  of  the  chief  words  (as  well  as  of  many  common 
words  learned  in  previous  lessons)  will  enable  them  to 
"  read  "  the  printed  version  with  little  assistance  from  the 
teacher.  When  the  piece  has  been  repeated  several  times 
in  this  way,  the  teacher  can  test  the  children  on  various 
words  by  pointing  to  them  indiscriminately.  The  same 
can  be  done  with  certain  phrases,  for  the  children  should 
now  be  able  to  take  in  several  words  at  a  glance. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  children  should  acquire  the 
habit  of  phrase  recognition,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
word  recognition,  before  beginning  the  task  of  reading 
from  a  book.  The  habit  of  telling  off  the  words  separately 
not  only  hinders  progress  towards  true  reading  (i.e.  the 
catching  of  the  meaning) ,  but  it  tends  to  persist  long  after 
the  children  have  acquired  fair  facility,  and  it  may  even 
result  in  making  them  permanently  slow  in  their  reading. 
It  has  been  found  that  rapid  readers  usually  understand 
and  retain  what  they  read  more  easily  than  slow  readers. 
"  The  contracted  speech  range  of  the  slow  reader  simply 
loses  at  each  moment  both  ends  of  the  total  that  is  needed 
for  an  easy  and  correct  grasp  of  meanings."  l  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  encourage  the  habit  of  quickly  grasping 
the  meaning  of  phrases,  and  even  of  whole  sentences,  as 
early  as  possible.  "  Bad  form  in  reading  is  doubtless  as 

1  Huey,  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Heading,  pp.  360-1. 
TO.  23 
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distressingly  common  as  bad  form  in  swimming,  skating, 
or  tennis.  And  we  know  that  the  form  once  set  is  apt  to 
remain  for  life  in  any  of  these  activities,  with  all  the  cor- 
related limitations  in  speed  and  in  quality  of  performance."  ' 
The  teacher  should  therefore  give  much  practice  in  swift 
recognition  of  phrases.  When  a  piece  has  been  read 
several  times,  it  should  be  covered  up  and  shown  once 
again  to  the  children  in  phrases  or  short  sentences,  the 
pupils  being  encouraged  to  seize  these  wholes  at  a  glance. 
The  teacher  can  also  prepare  phrases  (instead  of  words)  on 
strips  of  paper,  testing  the  children  with  these  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  that  adopted  with  single  words  at  the  outset. 
Additional  sentence-building,  using  phrases  instead  of 
words,  should  be  undertaken,  both  on  the  blackboard  an 
by  the  children  individually. 

Covering  up  a  piece  of  poetry  or  prose  and  showing 
separate  portions  of  it  more  or  less  rapidly  may  seem  at 
first  sight  somewhat  unnecessary.  But  it  involves  im- 
portant advantages.  It  sharpens  the  children's  perception 
of  words.  When  one  looks  at  a  page  of  print,  there  is  not 
only  the  word  or  phrase  actually  fixated,  but  there  are  the 
many  words  around  it — above  and  below,  to  the  left  and 
to  the  right.  Adults  have  little  difficulty  in  concentrating 
their  attention  on  the  single  word  or  phrase.  But  children 
are  often  considerably  disturbed  by  the  words  seen  in 
indirect  vision.  As  a  consequence,  they  do  not  perceive 
the  words  on  which  it  is  desired  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion so  sharply  as  the  adult.  By  covering  up  the  whole 
and  showing  definite  portions  of  it,  we  not  only  test  them 
as  to  their  familiarity  with  the  words  in  question,  but  we 
render  their  perception  of  them  much  more  sharp  and 
decisive. 


1  Op.  tit.,  p.  179. 
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A  special  piece  of  apparatus  is  very  useful  for  this  work. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  which  can  be  fitted  over  the  ordinary 
blackboard  on  which  the  piece  of  poetry  or  prose  has  been 
printed.  This  frame  contains  eight  horizontal  ledges 
separated  by  spaces  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  line  of 
good-sized  print  showing  between  each  pair,  and  grooved 
to  take  sliding  shutters.  There  are  two  shutters  for  each 
line,  one  for  each  half,  and  they  can  be  moved  any  distance 
to  the  right  or  left,  thus  exposing  any  word  or  words  in 
the  line.  The  occasional  use  of  this  frame  in  the  early 
stages  is  very  helpful.  Its  very  novelty  is  stimulating  to 
the  children,  who  become  exceedingly  keen  on  recognising 
words  and  phrases  with  the  shortest  possible  exposure. 

The  children  have  now  a  fair  acquaintance  with  many 
common  words.  And  they  are  ripe  for  books.  These 
should  not  be  "  readers "  of  the  usual  description,  but 
books  of  interesting  short  stories.  The  Tales  for  Little 
People  of  the  Aldine  Publishing  Company,  The  Little  One's 
Library,  published  by  Dean  and  Son,  and  Stead's  Books 
for  the  Bairns  are  the  kind  of  thing  required.  If  these 
could  be  simplified  still  further,  and  printed  in  a  some- 
what more  suitable  style,  they  would  be  ideal  "  primers." 

As  to  printing,  the  type  should  be  fairly  large,  but  not 
extravagantly  so.  The  words  should  be  well  separated 
from  one  another,  but  not  divided  into  syllables.  The 
lines  should  have  a  fair  space  between  them.  They  should 
be  no  longer  than  those  of  an  ordinary  newspaper  column. 
And  every  alternate  line  might  begin  a  little  further  to 
the  right  than  its  predecessor  (as  is  sometimes  seen  in 
poetry).  This  is  seldom,  if  ever,  done.  But  if  it  were,  it 
would  aid  the  eye  in  "  catching  on  "  at  the  right  place, 
preventing  the  reader  from  running  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  line  just  finished  or  missing  the  next  line. 

The   teacher  might   begin   the  first  reading  lesson  by 
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explaining  to  the  children  that  books  contain  hundreds  of 
interesting  stories  such  as  they  have  heard  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  if  they  can  read,  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
books  tell  them  those  stories.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  the  children  should  feel  the  utility  of  reading  as  early 
as  possible. 

Now  many  practical  teachers  will  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
possibility  of  getting  ordinary  children  to  attack  reading 
for  themselves.  And  they  are  quite  right.  But  because  a 
motive  is  not  strong  enough  to  win  the  day  by  itself,  w 
are  not  justified  in  neglecting  to  arouse  it  at  all. 
certain  amount  of  external  pressure  is  perhaps  necessa 
in  order  to  secure  continued  application  in  the  case  of  the 
average  child.  But  this  necessity  is  minimised  if  the 
desire  to  be  able  to  read  can  be  really  awakened.  And  the 
child  will  get  through  the  disagreeable  preliminaries  of 
reading  without  becoming  totally  disgusted  with  the  whole 
business. 

Having,  then,  explained  to  the  children  the  value  of 
reading,  the  teacher  proceeds  to  let  them  read  their  first 
story.  But  in  order  to  secure  true  reading  from  the 
beginning,  as  opposed  to  that  laborious  telling-off  of  words 
which  often  prevents  the  child  from  seizing  the  sense,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  considerable  preliminary  assistance.  It 
is  perhaps  best  for  the  teacher  to  tell  the  story  beforehand. 
To  this  there  is  the  obvious  objection  that  some  of  the 
interest  in  the  matter  will  have  evaporated  before  reading 
commences.  But,  if  it  is  a  really  good  story,  the  children 
will  not  be  tired  of  it  after  one  hearing.  Many  young 
children  will  listen  to  the  same  story  a  large  number  of 
times.  The  great  advantage  of  telling  the  story  first  is 
that  the  child  will  begin  his  reading  with  a  more  or  less 
definite  knowledge  of  the  whole,  and  will  not  consequently 
lose  sight  of  the  meaning  so  easily  as  is  usually  the  case 
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in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  of  word-recognition.  The 
teacher  will  also  be  able  further  to  prepare  the  child  for 
his  reading  by  incidentally  showing  one  or  two  of  the  chief 
words  and  phrases  (especially  the  difficult  ones)  during 
the  narrative.  Thus,  if  the  story  were  about  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  this  whole  phrase  could  be  shown  during  the 
preliminary  talk,  as  well  as  a  few  others  of  similar 
nature. 

Books  will  now  be  opened,  and  individuals  called  upon 
to  read.  They  will  be  assisted  by  the  teacher  directly  they 
are  in  difficulties.  Often,  indeed,  instead  of  telling  the 
single  word  at  which  a  child  stops,  the  teacher  will  tell  the 
whole  phrase  containing  it,  thus  encouraging  the  habit  of 
swift  reading.  There  will  be  no  repetition  of  paragraphs. 
As  soon  as  the  sense  of  one  is  caught,  however  poor  the 
ivading,  the  children  will  run  on  to  the  next.  After  a  few 
pupils  have  read,  and  more  especially  if  progress  is  slow, 
the  teacher  will  go  on  reading,  asking  the  children  to 
follow  in  their  own  books  as  best  they  can.  Then,  a  pause 
having  been  made  to  ensure  that  all  the  children  are  at 
the  right  place,  a  few  more  children  can  be  allowed  to 
proceed.  From  time  to  time  the  teacher  will  make  short 
remarks  (e.g.  How  funny  /,  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?, 
That's  nice,  isn't  it  ?),  all  calculated  to  keep  the  children's 
attention  oil  the  story. 

When  the  story  has  been  thus  "read,"  the  teacher  may 
now  propose  that  the  children  should  get  to  know  it  well 
enough  to  tell  it  to  their  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  mothers. 
And  in  order  that  they  may  do  this,  they  might  be  asked 
to  go  through  it  again  silently.  The  teacher  might  take  a 
few  more  of  the  difficult  words  or  phrases,  printing  them 
011  the  blackboard  or  showing  them  on  sheets  of  paper. 
While  the  children  are  engaged  in  the  silent  reading,  the 
teacher  could  pass  about  in  the  class  to  help  anyone  who 
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is  ill  difficulties,  the  children  being  invited  to  raise  a  hand 
when  they  require  assistance. 

Several  of  the  first  reading  lessons  will  have  to  be 
attacked  in  a  way  similar  to  that  just  described.  And 
probably  the  amount  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  will  have  to  be  even  greater  than  that  indicated. 
Considerable  variation  in  procedure  will  be  necessary 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  class.  But,  if  the  general 
principles  which  have  been  made  clear  are  consistently 
followed,  rapid  progress  is  bound  to  be  the  result. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  will  become  unnecessary  to  familiarise 
the  children  with  the  story  beforehand.  They  will  have 
acquired  some  power  in  telling  off  the  words  while  still 
keeping  the  meaning  of  the  context  in  their  minds.  It 
will,  however,  be  well  to  whet  their  curiosity  by  making  a 
few  remarks  on  what  is  to  come,  by  letting  them  examine 
any  pictures  which  occur  in  connection  with  the  reading, 
and  by  allowing  them  to  speculate  011  what  they  think  the 
story  is  about.  During  these  preliminaries,  it  will  be 
possible  to  introduce,  more  or  less  incidentally,  a  few  of  the 
difficult  words  and  phrases.  The  teacher  will  have  run 
through  the  new  story,  selecting  a  few  words  which  have 
been  met  before,  but  which  are  likely  to  be  somewhat 
unfamiliar.  Some  of  these  are  probably  among  those 
revised  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  lesson.  The  new 
lesson  is  begun  by  a  short  revision  of  them,  the  teacher 
displaying  them  on  sheets  and  finishing  by  tests  in 
instantaneous  recognition.  It  is  explained  that  they  come 
in  the  new  story,  and  that  the  children  will  be  expected  to 
recognise  them  without  help.  The  story  is  now  com- 
menced. No  waiting  to  -struggle  with  words  is  allowed  : 
that  would  be  a  certain  means  of  extinguishing  interest. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  if  a  child  does  not 
know  a  word  he  must  be  told  at  once.  The  reading  o: 
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the  story  is  kept  going  with  good  speed  at  all  costs. 
There  should  be  no  great  anxiety  about  words  forgotten. 
They  are  cheerfully  repeated  by  the  teacher  if  none  of 
the  children  can  remember  them.  As  to  new  words, 
there  is  still  less  worry — for  if  they  are  fairly  common 
words,  they  will  soon  occur  again  and  provide  fresh 
occasions  for  learning  them  ;  if  they  are  uncommon,  they 
are  unlikely  to  occur  for  some  time,  and  need  not  cause 
any  disquietude.  Still,  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  a  few  of 
the  "  unknown  "  words  can  be  revised,  the  teacher  display- 
ing them  on  sheets  as  before,  and  giving  practice  in  quick 
recognition. 

So  the  teacher  goes  on  from  lesson  to  lesson.  In  the 
early  stages  a  great  many  words  have  to  be  told.  As  the 
days  pass,  the  number  gradually  diminishes.  But  there 
is  still  no  great  anxiety  about  forgotten  words.  The  only 
essential  is  that  the  children  should  be  really  interested, 
so  that  they  are  induced  to  take  a  share  in  the  word- 
recognition.  As  long  as  they  continue  to  do  this,  they 
are  bound  to  make  progress. 

The  exercises  in  word-recognition  should  continue  for 
some  time.  At  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  a  few  words 
occurring  in  that  lesson  will  always  be  dealt  with.  These 
will  usually  be  words  already  met  with,  but  still  some- 
what unfamiliar.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson  a  few  new 
words  occurring  in  that  lesson  will  be  revised.  If  each 
exercise  is  not  too  long,  and  only  deals  with  five  or  six 
words,  it  will  be  undertaken  by  the  children  with  great 
keenness.  With  a  good  supply  of  sheets  of  white  paper 
of  foolscap  size  and  a  black  crayon  or  blue  pencil,  the 
teacher,  after  a  little  practice,  will  find  it  possible  to  print 
words  very  rapidly.  As  a  rule,  the  same  order  will 
always  be  followed.  Each  word  is  displayed  for  some 
time,  examined  by  the  children,  and  even  spelt  by  them. 
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Then  the  children  watch  keenly  while  the  teacher  shows  a 
word  for  the  briefest  instant  possible.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  the  children  will  learn  to  recognise  words 
under  these  circumstances. 

When  a  good  stock  of  words  has  been  acquired,  inter- 
esting revisions  can  take  place  in  the  form  of  competitions. 
The  following  is  one  of  those  forms.  The  children  ca: 
each  receive  a  few  sheets  of  paper.  Reading-books  are 
given  out,  and  each  child  looks  through  the  old  lessons  to 
find  a  few  of  the  hardest  words.  These  are  printed  by 
the  children,  as  carefully  as  possible,  on  the  sheets.  The 
sheets  must  be  turned  over  and  the  children  must  be 
rearranged,  since  those  close  together  have  probably  seen 
what  words  their  neighbours  have  chosen.  A  pair  of 
children  come  out  to  the  front,  and  each  one  tests  the 
other  in  rapid  recognition  of  the  words  he  has  selected. 
Other  pairs  are  brought  out  and  exercised  in  the  same 
way.  The  child  showing  his  words  is  so  placed  that  all 
the  other  children,  as  well  as  the  individual  tested,  can  see 
the  words.  The  teacher,  of  course,  will  allow  only  those 
to  come  out  who  have  printed  their  words  clearly.  Other 
interesting  means  of  revision  will  readily  suggest  them 
selves  to  the  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  teacher. 

Without  unduly  emphasising  the  powers  of  the  letters, 
the  teacher  will  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  sounds  which  gradually  arises.  As  we  have  already 
noted,  the  "  Look  and  Say  "  child  who  already  knows  his 
letters  acquires  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent 
teacher  as  much  knowledge  of  their  powers  as  is  likely  to 
be  serviceable  to  him.  He  is  then  in  a  better  position 
than  the  "  Phonic "  pupil,  for  he  only  makes  use  of 
that  knowledge  in  the  last  resort,  and  is  not  misled  into 
thinking  that  it  will  always  lead  him  aright. 

Some  amount  of  word-building  may  also  be  indulged  in. 
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But  it  will  be  with  syllables  as  the  units  rather  than  with 
letters.  When  a  word  consists  of  syllables  which  have 
already  been  encountered,  the  children  can  be  induced  to 
examine  each  part,  and  thus  construct  the  word. 

If  the  Look  and  Say  Method  be  thus  used  intelligently, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  ability  to  attack  new  words  will 
ultimately  be  as  well  developed  as  with  any  other  method. 
But,  as  a  rule,  an  actual  piece  of  reading  will  never  be 
interrupted  by  struggles  with  difficult  words.  These  will 
receive  attention  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  lesson,  or 
at  some  other  time  when  the  child  has  nothing  else  on  his 
mind.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  when  during 
the  reading  of  a  story  a  child  stops  at  a  word,  he  should 
be  told  what  it  is  at  once,  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  some 
other  child.  The  great  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
interest  in  the  matter  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  children  should  not  be 
pushed  on  rapidly  to  difficult  texts.  A  large  number  of 
"easy"  books  should  be  read  in  the  early  stages.  And 
110  advance  should  be  made  to  more  difficult  readings 
until  the  children  can  get  through  a  simple  story  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease.  For  the  first  object  is  to 
acquire  fluent  reading  of  ordinary  words.  When  once 
the  children  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  these,  they  will 
soon  pick  up  the  new  words  which  are  contained  in  more 
difficult  matter. 

It  remains  to  consider  some  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  the  Look  and  Say  Method. 

The  first  objection  usually  raised  is  that  the  ability  to 
read  new  words  is  not  developed.  It  has  been  shown 
above  how  this  ability  can  be  fostered  quite  as  well  as 
with  the  Phonic  Method.  But  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
further,  that  new  words  are  not  read.  Even  an  adult  is 
arrested  in  his  reading  by  an  unfamiliar  word.  If  a  word 
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is  not  familiar  to  the  child,  it  is  best,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  te  tell  it  at  once.  And  the  teacher  is  there  for  that 
very  purpose.  It  is  this  struggling  with  new  words,  as 
well  as  with  old  ones  which  are  only  partially  known, 
which  makes  the  early  reading  lessons  so  unpleasant.  It 
kills  interest  in  the  subject-matter. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  children  acquire  a  habi 
of  guessing  with  the  Look  and  Say  Method.  Although 
some  conscientious  teachers  have  a  great  dislike  for  such 
guessing,  it  is  really  a  common  and  helpful  practice.  In 
listening  to  a  conversation  or  to  a  speech,  we  frequently 
fail  to  catch  all  the  words ;  and  we  fill  many  gaps  from 
our  general  acquaintance  with  English  and  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  context.  In  so  far  as  children  do  this 
in  reading,  it  is  to  be  welcomed  both  as  a  proof  that  the 
context  has  been  understood  and  as  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  continuous  reading.  The  mistakes  into  which  a  child 
falls  in  overdoing  it  will  usually  constitute  of  themselves 
sufficient  check  on  its  abuse.  If,  too,  the  same  pieces  are 
not  repeated,  the  child  being  carried  on  quickly  to  new 
stories,  anything  like  learning  by  heart,  which  used  to 
occur  in  the  old  days  of  one  reader,  will  be  impossible. 

Another  objection  to  the  Look  and  Say  Method  is  that 
it  puts  a  great  strain  on  the  memory.  Children  have 
to  produce  the  sound-compound  011  presentation  of  the 
printed  form,  without  any  rational  clue.  But  this  is  only 
true  in  the  very  early  stages.  If  the  method  is  worked 
intelligently,  clues  soon  arise.  But,  apart  from  this,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  mind  of  the  child  has  already 
been  shown  capable  of  making  this  large  number  of 
arbitrary  associations,  for  the  spoken  words  have  been 
associated  with  objects  which  have  nothing  in  them  t 
suggest  those  words.  A  table,  for  instance,  is  in  110  wa_ 
like  its  name.  And  what  has  already  been  done  in  th 
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case  of  objects  and  sounds  can  be  repeated  in  the  case  of 
printed  forms  and  the  same  sounds. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  Look  and  Say  Method 
is  not  so  "educational"  as  the  Phonic.  This  objection 
places  formal  training1  in  the  forefront.  But  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  recognised  that  we  attack  subjects  in  the 
first  place  for  their  own  direct  or  indirect  utility,  and  not 
because  they  develop  certain  "  faculties."  We  want  the 
child  to  recognise  and  name  printed  words,  and  the 
quickest  way  is  the  best.  If,  however,  we  examine  the 
claims  of  "  Phonic  "  enthusiasts  a  little  more  carefully,  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  by  no  means  well  founded.  Miss 
Dale  claims  that  her  Phonic  Method  appeals  to  the  logical 
powers  of  the  young  child.  She  says  of  the  infant  that 
"  it  surprises  us  by  its  adherence  to  facts,  and  its  decided 
preference  for  what  is  strictly  logical ;  and  (that)  keeping 
this  in  view,  it  will  be  needful  for  us  to  present  the 
beginnings  of  the  subject  in  as  systematic  a  form  as  we 
can."  To  this,  serious  exception  must  be  taken.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  young  child  is  willing  to  receive  all 
kinds  of  illogical  and  inconsistent  statements.  It  has 
what  the  psychologists  call  great  suggestibility.  Now 
English  spelling,  as  we  have  seen,  is  hopelessly  variant. 
Further,  the  same  word  has  often  several  pronunciations, 
according  to  its  place  and  importance  in  a  sentence.  Thus 
such  common  words  as  the,  a,  some,  are,  have  at  least  two 
pronunciations  each.  Take  the  sentence,  You  are  not 
li  ungry,  are  you  ?  The  word  are  is  unemphasised  in  the 
first  case,  but  strongly  emphasised  in  the  second.  The 
vowel  produced  in  the  former  instance  is  very  different 
from  that  in  the  latter.  Yet  there  is  no  difference  in 
spelling.  Even  in  the  early  stages  of  reading,  these 

1  See  pp.  35-41.     2  On  the  Teaching  of  English  Reading,  p.  8. 
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differences  must  occur,  if  words  are  intelligently  rendered. 
But  the  fact  that  the  spelling  remains  the  same  is  ignored 
by  the  teacher.  Oar  pronunciation  of  words  is  far  more 
variant  than  our  spelling  can  ever  hope  to  be.  For- 
tunately young  children  are  not  so  critical  as  to  require 
explanations.  At  this  age  they  are  docile  (at  any  rate 
intellectually),  and  they  will  accept  placidly  almost  any 
thing  that  the  teacher  tells  them.  If  only  the  "  Phonic  ' 
enthusiasts  would  be  thorough- going  in  their  appeals  to 
the  logical  powers  of  the  child,  they  would  soon  find  their 
task  hopelessly  complicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Look  and  Say  Method,  when 
skilfully  adopted,  affords  much  scope  for  developing  in- 
telligence. The  children  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  the 
usual  powers  of  the  letters  inductively,  and  they  apply 
this  knowledge  deductively,  but  with  caution,  to  new  cases. 
This  inductive  process,  followed  by  deductive  application 
where  possible,  is  surely  more  beneficial  to  the  child  than 
a  futile  attempt  to  frame  a  complete  scheme  of  deductive 
applications  to  cover  all  cases — f  utile,  because  it  assumes 
a  uniformity  which  is  constantly  being  broken,  and  which 
thus  leads  both  teacher  and  pupils  into  all  kinds  of  illo- 
gical shifts. 

We  are  told  that  with  the  Look  and  Say  Method  words 
of  similar  form  are  constantly  confused.  The  example  of 
was  and  saw  has  already  been  noted ;  on  and  no,  though, 
thought  and  through  are  additional  cases.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  seen  that  even  the  "  Phonic  "  child,  if  he  is 
ever  to  read,  must  come  to  recognise  such  words  by  "  Look 
and  Say."  But,  further,  as  we  have  already  noted,  if  the 
Look  and  Say  Method  is  intelligently  handled,  such  words 
will  come  in  for  special  treatment.  They  will  be  pre- 
sented together  to  the  child,  who  will  be  asked  to  note 
carefully  the  differences  between  them. 
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It  is  objected  that  the  Look  and  Say  Method  does  not 
assist  the  acquisition  of  a  careful  and  distinct  enunciation. 
In  reply  it  must  be  repeated  emphatically  that  questions 
of  articulation  or  pronunciation,  however  important  in 
themselves,  must  not  be  allowed  to  complicate  the  early 
stages  of  learning  to  read.  It  is  quite  enough  for  the 
child  to  have  to  deal  with  the  printed  forms,  the  sounds 
(which  he  can  already  produce  in  some  fashion),  and  their 
meanings,  without  being  worried  with  regard  to  his  style 
of  producing  those  sounds.  As  we  have  already  insisted, 
articulation  is,  in  normal  cases,  an  affair  of  imitation 
guided  by  the  ear,  and  it  should  be  dealt  with  incidentally 
in  all  lessons  in  which  the  children  are  called  upon  to 
speak,  except  during  those  times  ivhen  their  attention  is 
already  thoroughly  occupied  by  other  matters.  At  such 
periods  the  motto  should  be — One  thing  at  a  time.  The 
early  stages  of  reading  are  among  such  periods.  If  the 
whole  speech-atmosphere  of  the  school  is  a  good  one,  the 
teacher  can  well  afford  to  drop  the  question  of  articula- 
tion at  a  time  when  it  would  only  bother  the  children  un- 
necessarily. 

Lastly,  we  are  told  that  with  the  Look  and  Say  Method 
spelling  is  likely  to  suffer.  The  most  obvious  answer  to 
make  is  that  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  methods  of 
teaching  spelling,  but  with  the  best  method  of  teaching 
reading.  But  it  is  possible  to  answer  this  objection  to 
the  Look  and  Say  Method  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
spelling.  We  all  know  that  the  attempts  of  illiterate 
people  to  spell  on  phonetic  lines  lead  to  many  mistakes. 
And  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  no  child  will  learn  to  spell 
the  words  of  the  English  language,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, by  means  of  a  series  of  "  Phonic  "  rules  :  there  are 
so  many  exceptions  which  require  to  be  swallowed  by 
themselves  independently  of  any  rule.  The  ordinary  oral 
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spelling,  printing  of  words,  and  careful  examination  of 
them  which  will  go  on  with  an  intelligent  use  of  the  Look 
and  Say  Method,  supplemented  later  on  by  transcription 
and  dictation,  will  provide  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way 
of  direct  teaching  of  spelling.  If  we  can  get  the  pupils 
interested  in  literature,  so  that  they  read  a  great  deal,  we 
shall  find  that  they  gradually  become  familiar  with  the 
spelling  of  common  words  without  needing  a  large  amount 
of  attention  to  spelling  as  such. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  examinations  which  M 
Grill,  of  the  University  of  Sheffield,  conducted  in  spelling 
in  three  schools  in  which  he  had  also  tested  the  reading. 
He  finds  that  "  the  sentence  method  of  teaching  reading 
produces,  in  a  much  shorter  time,  a  spelling  efficiency  at 
least  equal  to  that  produced  by  synthetic  methods  ;  in 
equal  times,  a  greater  efficiency."1  The  children  of  Z,  the 
Look  and  Say  school,  produced  results  which  were  ap- 
proximately as  good  as  those  of  the  children  of  X  and  Y, 
the  Phonic  schools,  although  the  latter  had  been  learning 
reading  some  months  longer,  and  although  "  at  X  and  Y, 
special  care  is  given  to  the  spelling,  through  actual  spell- 
ing lessons,  at  least  once  a  week,  whereas  at  Z  no  attention 
whatever  is  paid  to  spelling,  except  incidentally  during 
reading  and  composition  lessons."2 

Such  results  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  definite  spelling 
lessons  are  of  much  value  ;  and  further  investigations  seem 
to  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Professor  Thorndike,  in  his  Principles  of  Teaching, 
quotes  the  results  of  extensive  experimental  investigation 

1  "The  Teaching  of  Spelling"  in  The  Journal  of  Experimental 
Pedagogy,  June  5th,  1912,  p.  315. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  311.     It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Gill  found 
a  marked  superiority  with  regard  to  fluency  in  the  reading  of  the 
"  Look  and  Say  "  children. 
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by  Dr.  Cornman  on  the  teaching  of  spelling  proper  and  its 
results.  "  Dr.  Cornman's  main  experiment  was  to  omit 
entirely  specific  drill  in  spelling  from  the  program  of  two 
schools  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  to  observe  the  re- 
sults. .  .  .  The  results  were  as  follows  :— 

"  In  spite  of  the  omission  of  specific  instruction  in  spell- 
ing, the  pupils  improved  steadily. 

"  The  work  of  the  two  schools  in  spelling  was  nearly  or 
quite  as  good  as  in  previous  years  when  special  drill  in 
spelling  had  been  the  rule  for  every  class. 

"  The  work  of  the  two  schools  in  spelling  was  nearly  or 
quite  as  good  as  that  of  other  schools  in  the  same  city 
that  retained  the  spelling  drill.  There  Avas  little  or  no 
more  difference  than  there  had  been  in  previous  years."1 

If  these  results  are  reliable,  there  is  no  need  to  make  a 
special  point  of  spelling.  But,  even  if  there  were  need  to 
do  so,  the  teacher  should  not  worry  about  spelling  during 
the  early  stages  of  reading,  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  the 
process  of  reading.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  spelling, 
as  such,  gives  little  assistance  to  reading.  While,  there- 
fore, a  word  may  be  spelt  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  its  general  form,  especially  when  that 
form,  requires  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  another 
similar  form,  systematic  spelling,  whether  as  an  aid  to 
reading  or  as  something  to  be  attacked  in  addition  to  read- 

o  o 

ing,  must  be  tabooed.  The  attempt  to  attend  thoroughly 
to  both  at  the  same  time  is  unfavourable  to  rapid  pro- 
gress in  reading.  Spelling,  if  indulged  in  excessively, 
calls  too  much  attention  to  the  letters  and  hinders  the 
beginner  from  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  whole  word. 
The  dull  child  brought  up  on  spelling  mechanically  attacks 
each  word  by  looking  at  the  first  letter,  then  at  the  next, 


1  Thorndike,  op.  cit.,  pp.  268  ff. 
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and  so  on.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  attempt  to  re- 
cognise the  word  as  a  whole.  He  cannot  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees. 

Spelling,  then,  should  only  be  attended  to  seriously  when 
there  is  direct  need  for  it.  We  require  to  know  how  to 
spell  only  when  we  wish  to  write.  The  children  will  acquire 
some  facility  in  spelling  in  connection  with  their  writing 
and  transcription  exercises.  And,  later  on,  dictation  and 
written  composition  will  cause  still  more  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Reverting  now  to  the  system  of  teaching  reading  in  the 
discussion  of  which  these  remarks  on  spelling  took  their 
rise,  we  may  note  one  additional  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  method,  which  has  never  indeed  been  raised  as  an 
objection  to  it,  but  which  nevertheless  demands  some  con- 
sideration. If  children  are,  from,  the  first,  to  be  really 
interested  in  what  they  read,  there  must  be  little  re-read- 
ing of  matter  already  dealt  with.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases,  when  the  children  themselves  are  anxious  to  read  a 
tale  over  again,  should  the  teacher  hark  back  to  the  same 
matter.  Further,  if  many  of  the  ordinary  school  readers 
are  to  be  used,  the  teacher  will  have  to  omit  the  reading 
of  those  pieces  which  he  considers  incapable  of  really  appeal- 
ing to  children.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  an 
ordinary  reader  need  not  be  attacked  seriatim.  The  wise 
teacher  will  pick  out,  in  any  portion  of  the  book,  the  piece 
which  is  most  appropriate  for  the  time  at  which  he  finds 
himself.  Thus  there  may  be  an  extract  dealing  with  matter 
connected  with  some  lesson  which  has  lately  been  given.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  a  piece  should  be  taken  at  once,  not 
left  until  interest  in  the  subject  has  had  time  to  die  down. 
But  with  such  modes  of  procedure  the  ordinary  readers 
supplied  to  the  class  will  soon  be  exhausted.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  done  ? 
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It  would,  of  course,  be  most  helpful  if  educational 
authorities  could  supply  a  greater  number  of  reading-books. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  long  run  the  cost  would 
not  be  much  greater  than  at  present.  For  the  books  would 
be  used  very  little  at  one  time,  and  would  last  for  an  in- 
definite period.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  severe  handling 
which  the  ordinary  readers  often  get  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  remain  too  long  in  the  hands  of  scholars  who  are 
heartily  sick  of  them  and  who  often  ill-treat  them,  begrim- 
ing them  with  finger-marks,  and  sometimes,  alas !  with 
tears.  But  we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  some  time  yet 
before  the  need  of  a  great  supply  of  interesting  reading- 
books  is  adequately  met.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
to  devise  means  whereby  we  can,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, provide  our  pupils  with  a  large  amount  of  enter- 
taining literature. 

The  most  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  borrow  sets  of  readers 
from  other  classes.  Even  if  they  are  a  little  more  difficult, 
it  does  not  matter  very  much.  The  teacher  can  increase 
his  assistance,  explaining  and  telling  things  more  frequent- 
ly. Another  plan  which  can  sometimes  be  followed  is  to 
exchange  sets  of  readers  with  other  departments,  and  even 
with  neighbouring  schools.  Definite  arrangements  of  this 
kind  could  best  be  made  with  the  sanction  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  educational  authority. l 

Lastly,  we  may  note  that  it  is  not  necessary,  after  the 
early  stages,  for  every  pupil  to  have  a  book.  The  teacher, 
or  one  of  the  scholars,  can  often  bring  a  book  of  interesting 
stories  to  school,  to  be  used  as  a  stimulating  variation  from 
the  ordinary  readers.  Individual  boys  can  take  turns  in 
coming  out  to  the  front  to  read  to  the  whole  class.  This 
is  especially  the  time  to  insist  on  clear  enunciation  and 

1  Such  arrangements  are  now  in  force  in  most  parts  of  London. 
TG.  24 
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proper  expression.  For  the  need  of  it  is  obvious  to  all. 
The  boys  who  are  listening  should  be  allowed  to  raise  their 
hands  if  they  cannot  follow  what  is  being  read.  And  this 
will  be  a  continual  check  on  the  individual  who  is  reading. 
Such  exercises  can  be  varied  and  extended  in  many  ways. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  could  invite  every  boy  to  find  an 
interesting  tale  or  description  in  the  literature  to  which 
he  can  gain  access  out  of  school,  to  prepare  it  carefully  so 
that  he  can  read  it  effectively,  and  to  take  his  part  during 
a  reading  lesson  in  entertaining  the  class.  The  public 
library  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  boys  in  such 
work  as  this ;  and,  if  the  keynote  of  all  reading  lessons 
has  been  that  of  interest  in  the  matter,  a  growing  desire 

*  o  o 

will  be  manifest  among  the  children  to  read  for  themselves. 
Some  lessons  can  now  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  silent 
reading,  each  child  bringing  to  school  some  favourite  book, 
to  which,  after  its  approval  by  the  teacher,  he  is  allowed  to 
devote  his  whole  attention. 

Little  has  been  said  on  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  the 
children  retain  and  can  reproduce  the  essentials  of  what 
they  read.  We  do  not  wish  to  produce  a  race  of  thought- 
less devourers  of  novels.  We  wish  our  pupils  to  remember 
and  reflect  upon  a  great  deal  of  what  they  find  in  books. 
And,  above  all,  we  wish  to  cultivate  in  them  a  taste  for 
literature  of  a  higher  type  than  the  mere  story-book. 
Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  higher  stage  is 
usually  reached  through  the  lower.  By  utilising  their 
spontaneous  interest  in  the  stories  to  cause  them  to  reflect 
upon  them,  to  go  over  them  again  in  their  minds,  and  to  re- 
produce them,  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  the  ability 
to  deal  with  and  to  appreciate  more  abstract  material.  Ex- 
ercises, therefore,  in  reproducing  the  matter  read  should 
be  instituted  at  the  close  of  most  reading  lessons,  after  the 
early  stages  have  been  passed.  But  they  should  be  handled 
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with  caution.  There  must  not  grow  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  the  idea  that  the  reading  lesson  consists  of  learn- 
ing something  for  repetition.  Such  ideas  will  destroy  some 
of  that  spontaneous  interest  which  they  should  take  in 
their  reading.  In  the  early  stages  especially,  the  bringing 
out  of  individuals  to  recount  what  they  have  read  should 
be  rather  by  way  of  invitation  than  of  command ;  and  at 
all  times  such  reproduction  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
pleasant  rumination  on  the  matter  read,  not  as  a  disagree- 
able requirement  of  the  teacher. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  the 
process  of  reading  itself,  a  sufficiently  strong  motive  needs 
to  be  evoked.  The  best  motive  is  that  which  we  all  feel  in 
telling  something  interesting  which  we  have  read,  to  those 
who  have  not  read  it.  And  this  motive  should  be  used  as 
frequently  as  possible.  Often,  even  in  the  lower  classes, 
children  can  spend  a  period  in  silent  reading  from  different 
books.  Some  can  be  induced  to  bring  interesting  story- 
books from  home,  as  already  suggested.  Others  can  be 
supplied  from  the  school  library,  if  it  is  well  stocked.  The 
teacher  could  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  help  any  indi- 
viduals who  meet  with  difficulties.  At  the  end  of  a  given 
time  children  can  be  invited  to  come  out  to  the  front  and 
tell  the  others  what  they  have  read.  It  will  be  found 
that  they  take  keen  delight  in  such  exercises.  And  the 
need  of  clear  and  careful  expression  and  of  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  one's  story  will  become  so  obvious  that 
much  will  be  done  to  train  that  power  of  connected  thought 
and  speech  in  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  English  com- 
munity are  at  present  somewhat  lacking. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  the  early  work  in  reading, 
we  may  note  that  the  Look  and  Say  Method  is  in  agree- 
ment with  what  we  know  of  genetic  psychology.  The  child 
begins  by  perceiving  things  as  wholes.  And,  as  he  becomes 
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more  familiar  with  them,  he  comes  to  analyse  them  into 
parts,  and  to  know  them  as  aggregations  of  those  parts. 
By  working  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  child's 
mind,  we  are  more  easily  able  to  maintain  an  interest  in 
literature,  and  to  cause  that  interest  to  grow  and  flourish 
until  it  becomes  a  full-blown  sentiment. 

And  when  we  come  to  the  higher  stages  of  literary  study, 
we  must  still  remember  that  the  same  principles  are  to  be 
adopted.  Emotional  enjoyment  of  the  pieces  as  wholes  is 
the  first  essential.  Some  intellectual  analysis  there  inu 
be,  for  the  pieces  cannot  be  appreciated  unless  they  a 
tolerably  well  understood.  "  It  may  be  and  often  is  nece 
sary  to  explain  the  meaning  of  difficult  words  or  phras 
in  a  poem  ;  but  to  treat  it  as  an  exercise  in  the  learning 
'  meanings,'  or  to  use  it  for  preliminary  lessons  on  grammar 
or  spelling,  is  a  sure  way  of  preventing  any  perception  of 
its  beauty.  In  general,  it  is  easier  for  the  teacher  to  err 
by  excess  than  by  defect  of  explanation,  and  any  explana- 
tion that  he  does  give  is  most  likely  to  be  valuable  if  it 
arises  out  of  the  children's  own  questions  or  comments."  T 
In  other  words,  all  explanation  and  discussion  of  "  mean- 
ings "  must  be  strictly  subservient  to  full  appreciation  of 
the  piece  as  a  whole.  And  the  teacher  should  be  ev 
ready  to  help  the  pupils  with  difficulties.  Children  should 
come  to  their  reading  lesson  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
privilege  rather  than  a  task. 

The  analysis  which  does  take  place  should  be  concerned 
with  the  ideas  more  than  with  the  linguistic  forms.  "  In 
studying  literature  we  ought  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
writer  ;  we  must  apprehend  his  thought  and  feeling.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  analysis  of  the  content  or  thought  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  analysis  of  the  form  or  lan- 
guage, though  the  latter  must  be  studied  in  order  that  we 
1  Board  of  Education,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-4. 
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may  arrive  at  the  full  appreciation  of  the  former.  This 
does  not  mean  a  microscopic  study  of  the  grammatical 
forms,  figures  of  speech,  archaeological,  historical,  and 
geographical  allusions.  If  we  waste  too  much  time  in 
verbal  explanation,  the  unity  of  the  work  of  art  is  lost 
and  the  beauty  is  destroyed.  The  ideas  and  the  action 
are  of  primary  importance ;  the  method  of  expression  is  a 
subsidiary  consideration.  This  is  the  order  the  true  artist 
follows  in  the  building  up  of  his  work  of  art.  He  subordi- 
nates, as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  his  expression  of  the  action 
to  the  action  itself.  If  we  reverse  the  process,  we  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  parts  and  do  not  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  whole.  We  lose  the  total  impression  and  have  a 
series  of  isolated  thoughts  and  amorphous  images.  '  A 
child  over-trained  to  analyse  and  classify  shades  of  colour 
might  in  later  life  visit  an  art  gallery  and  make  an  inven- 
tory of  colours  without  even  getting  a  glimpse  of  a  paint- 
ing as  a  work  of  art.  The  analysis  of  a  work  of  art  should 
discover  the  idea  which  gives  it  organic  unity,  the  collision 
and  the  complication  resulting,  the  solution  and  the  d<'- 
nouement.'  Literature  teaching  should  not  resolve  itself, 
then,  into  mere  verbal  discipline  ;  the  thought  should  be 
examined.  We  ought,  too,  to  leave  something  to  the 
imagination ;  there  is  much  that  we  can  feel,  but  cannot 
express.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  underrate  the 
aesthetic  and  literary  instincts  of  children.  Let  the  pupil 
feel  the  beauty  of  the  thought  and  the  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage with  which  it  is  clothed ;  let  us  appeal  to  his  sense 
of  harmony  and  rhythm,  and  thus  train  his  literary  in- 
stincts. Let  us  give  of  our  best,  and  put  only  what  is 
best  before  our  pupils :  unconsciously  their  tastes  will 
improve.  Then  there  will  be  no  desire  for  the  ephemeral 
and  worthless  in  literature."  l 

1  Roberts  and  Barter,  The  Teaching  of  English,  pp.  7-9. 
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Dealing  with  the  attitude  produced  by  over-conscientious 
analysis  of  poetry,  Mr.  Crowthers  in  his  delightful  book, 
The  Gentle  Reader,  writes :  "  We  usually  accept  poetry  as 
mental  discipline.  It  is  as  if  the  poet  said,  *  Go  to,  now. 
I  will  produce  a  masterpiece.'  Thereupon  the  conscientious 
reader  answers,  '  Very  well ;  I  can  stand  it.  I  will  apply 
myself  with  all  diligence,  that  by  means  of  it  I  may  im- 
prove my  mind.'  Who  has  not  sometimes  quailed  before 
the  long  row  of  British  poets  in  uniform  binding,  standing 
stiffly  side  by  side,  like  so  many  British  Grenadiers  on 
dress  parade  ?  Who  has  not  felt  his  courage  ooze  away 
at  the  sight  of  those  melancholy  volumes  labelled  Complete 
Poetical  Works  ?  Poetical  Remains  they  used  to  call 
them,  and  there  is  something  funereal  in  their  aspect. 

"  The  poets  who  delight  us  with  their  verses  are  not 
always  serious-minded  persons  with  an  important  thought 
to  communicate.  When  I  read 

'  In  Xanadu  did  Kublai  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree,' 

I  am  not  a  bit  the  wiser  than  I  was  before,  but  I  am  a 
great  deal  happier  ;  although  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
where  Xanadu  was,  and  only  the  vaguest  notion  of  Kublai 
Khan."1 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  we  can  get  children 
to  enjoy  what  they  completely  fail  to  understand.  It 
means  rather  that  what  we  present  to  them  should  be 
capable  of  sufficient  comprehension,  with  a  small  amount 
of  explanation,  for  them  to  enjoy  it  without  undue  toil. 
The  various  anthologies  and  books  of  extracts  which  are 
used  should  consist  of  pieces  well  within  the  range  of  the 
child's  understanding.  And,  in  dealing  with  the  books  he 
has  in  use,  the  teacher  should  take  upon  himself  to  omit 


1  Quoted  by  Lloyd  Morgan,  Psychology  for  Teachers,  pp.  265-6. 
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any  pieces  which  are  not  suitable  in  this  respect.  Too 
many  teachers  seem  to  imagine  that  a  book  of  extracts, 
whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  must  be  completely  exhausted. 
And  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  work  through  seriatim  from 
beginning  to  end.  But  a  book  of  this  kind  should  rather 
be  treated  like  a  newspaper.  We  dip  into  it,  reading  those 
portions  which  are  most  interesting  to  us,  and  neglecting 
the  others.  At  one  time  a  certain  piece  may  be  of  more 
interest  than  any  other.  At  a  given  moment,  for  instance, 
the  outside  world  may  be  talking  of  some  event  in  China. 
An  extract  at  the  end  of  the  reading-book  may  deal  with 
the  Chinese  and  their  customs.  It  is  not  right  to  refrain 
from  taking  that  piece  at  once  merely  because  the  children 
"  have  not  got  to  it."  It  should  be  read  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  impression.  Or, 
to  take  an  example  which  concerns  more  advanced  pupils, 
if  the  children  have  been  receiving  some  lessons  on  the 
struggle  with  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they 
may  well  be  introduced  to  Tennyson's  "  Revenge  "  in  the 
way  of  poetry  and  to  Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho!"  as 
prose  reading. 

This  plan  of  asking  the  children  to  read  only  what  is 
really  interesting  to  them  will  necessitate  a  much  wider 
range  and  a  greater  number  of  books  than  schools  have 
possessed  in  the  past.  Methods  of  dealing  with  this 
difficulty  have  already  been  indicated.  One  further  sug- 
gestion may  be  added.  Even  in  the  highest  classes  there 
will  be  some  lessons  in  which  all  the  children  will  be 
reading  the  same  matter.  But  there  will  also  be  some 
in  which  a  choice  is  allowed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pro- 
curing many  complete  sets  of  books  for  the  whole  of  a 
class,  it  is  well  to  replace  some  of  the  complete  sets  by  an 
equivalent  number  of  varied  books  consisting  of  a  few  of 
each  kind.  "  It  is  much  better  that  six  copies  of  10 
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different  books  should  be  provided  for  a  class  of  60 
children  than  60  copies  of  the  same  book.  Individual 
tastes  may  thus  be  consulted,  since  a  child  who  is  not 
attracted  by  one  book  may  exchange  it  for  another."  1 

It  is  usually  recognised  that  a  selection  should  be  made 
of  some  of  the  best  pieces  of  literature,  to  be  more 
thoroughly  studied  than  is  the  case  with  the  great 
majority,  and,  further,  that  the  pupils  should  learn  ex- 
tracts by  heart.  The  objects  of  this  seem  to  be  (1)  that 
a  thorough  grasp  and  appreciation  of  a  few  pieces  will 
help  the  pupil  very  much  in  the  more  casual  acquaintance 
which  he  makes  with  other  works,  and  (2)  that  the  pos- 
session of  some  extracts  by  heart  is  a  source  of  enjoyment 
and  inspiration  to  the  pupil,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  back- 
ground of  noble  thoughts  expressed  in  exquisite  language 
which  is  continually  being  revived  at  appropriate  moments. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  best  fragments  of  our 
literature  are  frequently  referred  to  by  writers  and  speakers 
in  the  sphere  of  letters,  as  well  as  in  other  spheres,  and  no 
one  can  thoroughly  appreciate  and  profit  by  those  refer- 
ences unless  he  knows  the  extracts  very  well,  not  only  in 
themselves  but  in  their  contexts. 

But  this  more  thorough  study  will  be  worse  than  useless 
if  it  induces  distaste.  "  The  teacher  must  feel  his  way 
carefully  with  his  finger  on  the  emotional  pulse  of  his 
class.  After  all,  the  result  depends  on  him.  If  his  heart 
is  really  attuned  to  the  poem,  if  his  eye  is  continually  on 
it  as  an  exquisite  whole  so  that  all  his  efforts  are  directed 
to  bringing  out  its  various  beauties  as  elements  in  that 
whole,  if  his  literary  enthusiasm,  never  flags,  there  is  no 
danger."2 

In  introducing  a  new  poem  to  the  children  for  special 

1  Board  of  Education,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

2  Weltori,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  p.  152. 
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study  the  teacher  will  do  well  if  he  creates  the  necessary 
"  atmosphere  "  by  a  short  preliminary  talk.  This  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  arouse  the  necessary  background  of 
ideas,  and  it  may  include  a  judicious  use  of  some  of  the 
more  unusual  words  and  expressions,  so  that  these  do  not 
hinder  the  children  from  understanding  the  piece  as  a 
whole  fairly  well  during  the  first  reading.  If  this  pre- 
paration be  done  skilfully,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  read  the  poem  through  to  the  class  without  any 
stoppages  for  explanation.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
first  reading  should  be  a  success.  The  teacher,  of  course, 
will  have  studied  the  poem  very  thoroughly.  And  he  will 
have  practised  the  reading  of  it,  so  that  he  can  render  it 
very  effectively.  He  may,  indeed,  know  it  by  heart.  If 
he  is  successful  both  in  his  "  preparation  "  and  in  his  first 
reading,  the  children  will  drink  in  the  poem  as  a  whole, 
and  will  be  sufficiently  impressed  to  be  desirous  of  a 
further  knowledge  of  it.  Each  child  can  now  take  a 
separate  copy  of  the  poem,  and  a  more  minute,  though 
not  too  exhausting,  study  can  be  entered  upon. 

As  for  the  learning  by  heart,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
get  it  done  by  all  the  pupils  without  any  compulsion. 
But  if,  after  arousing  in  the  children  a  real  liking  for  a 
given  whole,  the  teacher  allows  each  pupil  to  select  for 
learning  the  portion  which  he  prefers,  sufficient  spon- 
taneity will  probably  be  aroused  to  cause  even  the  most 
unpromising  pupils  to  make  some  attack. 

"  All  these  considerations  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  by  heart  passages 
they  delight  in,  but  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to 
do  so.  There  is  no  educational  reason,  indeed  there  is  no 
reason  save  custom  and  that  love  of  mechanical  uniformity 
which  works  such  havoc  in  educational  work,  why  all  the 
members  of  a  class  should  be  expected  to  commit  to  memory 
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exactly  the  same  passages.  Whenever  that  is  insisted 
upon,  with  some  children  at  any  rate  the  learning  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  teacher's  compulsion,  and  the  true  object 
of  the  exercise  is  made  nearly  impossible  of  attainment."1 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  much  of  the  dreary, 
monotonous  and  deadening  repetition  of  one  and  the  same 
passage  which  has  in  the  past  characterised  so  many  reci- 
tation lessons  will  disappear.  There  will  be  little  if  any 
simultaneous  work.  And  though  the  teacher,  on  account 
of  his  superior  knowledge  both  of  the  piece  and  of  the 
principles  of  elocution,  will  often  show  the  pupils  how  he 
thinks  a  given  portion  ought  to  be  rendered,  thus  fre- 
quently awakening  the  children  to  a  much  fuller  appreci- 
ation of  the  meaning,  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  individuals  to  express  themselves  in  the  language  of 
the  poet  according  to  their  own  feelings  in  the  matter. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  must  be  an  enthusiast  in  the 
subject.  As  we  have  seen,  the  children  catch  by  suggestion 
much  of  the  teacher's  spirit.  Not  only  do  they  accept  his 
statements,  but  they  acquire  his  appreciation.  A  teacher 
who  is  not  himself  a  lover  of  literature  will  scarcely  develop 
much  of  the  literary  sentiment  in  his  pupils.  Perhaps 
nothing  will  serve  better  to  indicate  what  should  be  the 
teacher's  attitude  to  poetical  literature  than  the  following 
excerpt :— 

"  In  an  article  on  poetry  in  connexion  with  children  it 
would  be  a  great  omission  not  to  mention  '  Dear  Eobert 
Louis  Stevenson,'  as  the  curtain  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre  calls  him.  But,  although  there  are  certain  classics 
in  '  The  Child's  Garden  of  Verse,'  such  as  '  Bed  in  Summer,' 
'  The  Lamplighter,'  and  '  My  Shadow,'  which  every  nursery 
child  ought  to  know,  I  think  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  142. 
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poems  represent  the  slightly  morbid  thoughts  of  the  deli- 
cate, only  child ;  and  for  that  reason  I  would  not  allow 
the  little  ones  an  unlimited  diet  of  Stevenson. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  quotation  from  his  '  Across  the 
Plains  '  that  occurs  to  my  mind  in  illustration  of  what  a 
child  misses  who  grows  up  without  learning  to  love  real 
poetry  :— 

It  is  said  that  a  poet  has  died  young  in  the  breast  of  the  most 
stolid.  It  may  be  contended  rather  that  a  (somewhat  minor)  bard 
in  almost  every  case  survives,  and  is  the  spice  of  life  to  his  pos- 
sessor. .  .  . 

There  is  one  fable  that  touches  very  near  the  quick  of  life — the 
fable  of  the  monk  who  passed  into  the  woods,  heard  a  bird  break 
into  song,  hearkened  for  a  trill  or  two,  and  found  himself  at  his 
return  a  stranger  at  his  convent  gates,  for  he  had  been  absent  fifty 
years,  and  of  all  his  comrades  there  survived  but  one  to  recognize 
him.  It  is  not  only  in  the  woods  that  this  enchanter  carols,  though 
perhaps  he  is  native  there.  He  sings  in  the  most  doleful  places.  .  .  . 
All  life  that  is  not  merely  mechanical  is  spun  out  of  two  strands  — 
seeking  for  the  bird  and  hearing  him.  And  it  is  just  this  that 
makes  life  so  hard  to  value,  and  the  delight  of  each  so  incommuni- 
cable. And  it  is  just  a  knowledge  of  this,  and  a  remembrance  of 
those  fortunate  hours  in  which  the  bird  has  sung  to  us,  that  fills  us 
with  such  wonder  when  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  realist.  There, 
to  be  sure,  we  find  a  picture  of  life  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  mud 
and  old  iron,  cheap  desires  and  cheap  fears,  that  which  we  are 
ashamed  to  remember  and  that  which  we  are  careless  whether  we 
forget ;  but  of  the  note  of  that  time-devouring  nightingale  we  hear 
no  news.  .  .  .  For  .  .  .  the  ground  of  a  man's  joy  is  often  hard  to 
hit.  ...  It  has  so  little  bond  with  externals  .  .  .  that  it  may  even 
touch  them  not,  and  the  man's  true  life,  for  which  he  consents  to 
live,  lies  altogether  in  the  field  of  fanc}^.  .  .  ."  l 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  various  places  to  the 
exercising  of  the  "  fancy  "  or  imagination  of  the  children. 

1  Lilian  Fairbrother  Ramsey,  Article  on  "Children  and  Poetry" 
in  The  Educational  Times,  June  1st,  1915. 
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Now  the  whole  of  the  teaching  of  literature  may  be  said  to 
be  a  cultivation  of  the  imagination.  It  involves  the  using 
of  the  ideas  already  obtained  by  direct  experience  of  things 
to  form  new  combinations,  and  thus  to  understand,  enjoy  and 
use  much  more  of  the  riches  of  the  universe  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  This  development  is  not  a  mere 
luxury  which  might  be  dispensed  with.  We  all  require 
imagination  in  this  sense  if  we  are  to  realise  to  the  fullest 
extent  our  relations  to  others  and  to  the  world  around  us. 
In  reading  and  reflecting  upon  the  writings  of  great 
authors,  as  well  as  in  observing  the  pictures,  sculptur 
and  other  aesthetic  productions  of  the  greatest  artists, 
our  minds  are  opened  to  such  views  of  life  and  its  meaning 
as  will  enable  us  to  see  in  the  persons  and  things  of  direct 
experience  far  more  significance  than  we  should  ever  gain 
by  our  own  unaided  endeavours. 

As  we  have  seen,  this  fuller  meaning  will  become  clearer, 
more  definite,  and  more  adapted  for  use  if  it  is  expressed  by 
the  children.  Hence  our  pupils  should  be  systematically 
encouraged  to  recount  or  describe,  at  first  orally,  later  both 
orally  and  in  writing,  what  they  have  heard  or  read  or  see 
There  must  be  much  composition  by  the  children. 

Too  often  composition  has  been  regarded  as  a  separate 
exercise.  And  the  teacher  has  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
"  subjects."  He  has  welcomed  the  publication  of  various 
manuals  containing  lists  of  suitable  subjects,  outlines  and 
models  of  satisfactory  "  essays."  But  if  composition  is 
taken  as  an  exercise  in  the  expression  of  the  ideas  and 
combinations  of  ideas  which  have  already  interested  the 
child,  there  is  no  need  of  such  aids.  Instead  of  going  in 
search  of  "  subjects,"  the  teacher  will  be  only  too  embar- 
rassed with  the  problem  of  selecting  from  the  many  things 
about  which  the  child  would  like  to  write.  For  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  in  composition,  whether  oral  o: 


ral  or 
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written,  the  child  should  be  in  the  attitude  of  having  some- 
thing to  say,  not  in  that  of  having  to  say  something. 

The  child  should  not  be  limited  to  the  mere  reproduction 
of  impressions  already  received.  He  should  be  encouraged 
"  to  play  "  with  his  ideas,  forming  new  combinations  of  his 
own.  This,  of  course,  is  what  is  usually  understood  by  the 
term  imagination.  We  may  call  it  imagination  proper  or 
oriijit/atire  nmujlnaiion.  If  imagination  is  to  be  of  any 
real  use  to  the  child  in  his  daily  life,  this  kind  of  exercise 
must  be  sedulously  encouraged.  For  some  amount  of 
originative  imagination  enters  into  all  grappling  with  new 
situations  which  require  adaptations  of  conduct  to  the 
changed  circumstances.  The  imaginative  child  is  likely  to 
become  the  tactful  and  sympathetic  man. 

The  child  need  not  be  hurried  from  one  form  of  com- 
position to  the  other.  The  originative  element  can  be 
introduced  gradually.  "  He  may  be  set  to  describe  the 
same  scene  under  two  aspects,  e.g.  in  summer  and  in 
winter;  after  telling  a  story  or  an  historical  incident  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  onlooker,  he  may  be  asked  to  re-tell 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  of  the  actors  in  it.  At 
times  he  may  be  allowed  to  invent  stories  for  himself  or  to 
write  an  imaginary  conversation  on  some  subject." l  Or  an 
interesting  story  may  be  told  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
the  child  induced  to  finish  it  in  his  own  way.  Such  exer- 
cises as  this  are  extremely  stimulating  to  the  comparatively 
unimaginative  child,  who  requires  a  start. 

"  So,  too,  in  writing  a  letter  he  should  be  taught  to  vary 
its  form  according  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
and  the  subject-matter  with  which  it  deals.  For  instance, 
a  letter  will  be  written  to  a  friend  in  a  style  which  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  addressing  his  teacher,  or  an  em- 

1  Board  of  Education,  op.  cit. ,  p.  27. 
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ployer  to  whom  he  is  applying  for  a  post.  One  caution 
should  be  added.  The  subjects  and  occasions  on  which 
letters  are  written  in  school  should  always  be  such  as  will 
occur  in  real  life."  : 

Exercises  of  this  nature  will  not  only  develop  the  child's 
own  imagination,  but  will  increase  his  powers  of  appreciat- 
ing the  productions  of  the  great  authors.  Further,  they 
may  cause  the  teachers  of  the  future  to  discover  talent 
which  might  otherwise  pass  unrecognised  and  undeveloped. 
It  is  said  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  put  down  as  a  dull  b 
at  school. 

' '  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  nnfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Written  work  possesses  the  advantage  that  each  child 
can  be  occupied  with  his  own  composition,  whereas  with  oral 
work  only  one  child  is  fully  occupied  at  a  given  moment. 
But  the  full  value  of  written  work  in  this  respect  is  not 
always  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  teacher.  If  each 
child  really  has  something  to  say,  the  chances  are  that  no 
two  will  produce  very  similar  compositions.  The  manner, 
however,  in  which  some  teachers  set  to  work  implies  that 
a  composition  is  like  an  exercise  in  drill  or  arithmetic, 
that,  in  short,  there  is  a  model  laid  up  somewhere  in 
heaven  to  which  all  should  approximate.  The  preliminary 
exercise  of  laying  down  "  heads,"  and  often  of  writing 
upon  the  blackboard  the  "  hard  words  "  which  will  be  re- 
quired, assumes  that  all  the  children  have  the  same  com- 
binations of  ideas  and  the  same  desire  of  expressing  them. 
In  all  such  work  as  this  the  individuality  of  the  pupils  is 
grossly  neglected,  the  essential  conditions  of  true  composi- 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  27-8. 
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tion  completely  ignored.  By  all  means  let  us  train  children 
to  write  and  speak  lucidly,  and  with  due  order  and 
arrangement.  But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  field  of  imagination  there  will  be  many  different 
orders  corresponding  to  the  different  combinations  of 
ideas,  even  on  the  same  subject,  which  various  pupils  feel 
induced  to  express.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
if  a  dozen  of  our  best  living  writers  could  be  persuaded  to 
write  a  short  article  on  a  given  topic,  we  should  get  a  dozen 
differently  arranged  and  differently  worded,  though  per- 
haps equally  excellent,  different  views.1 

Some  teachers  are  inclined  to  shrink  from  setting  much 
written  composition  because  of  the  large  amount  of  work 
entailed  by  careful  marking  and  correction.  Let  no  one 
reproach  the  hard-worked  teacher  for  such  hesitation. 
There  are  many  conscientious  teachers,  especially  among 
the  women  in  secondary  schools,  who  spend  far  too 
much  time  in  the  marking  of  exercises.  And  it  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  highest  form  of  conscientiousness  to 
avoid  much  of  this  drudgery.  For,  if  one's  energies  are 
so  reduced  by  it  that  the  class  work  suffers,  the  loss  is 
greater  than  the  gain. 

But  the  intelligent  teacher  need  not  fear  this  danger. 
He  will  see  to  it  that  most  of  the  necessary  examination 
and  correction  is  done  in  class.  Pupils  in  the  higher 
classes — and  these,  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  presently, 
are  the  only  ones  who  should  do  much  written  composition 
—  should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  this  correction 
themselves.  Much  more  time  than  is  usually  given  should 
be  devoted  to  the  examination  and  appreciation  of  com- 
position during  the  lesson-period.  This  would  provide,  in 
addition  to  the  advantage  with  which  we  are  immediately 

1  King  Albert's  Book  is  a  case  in  point. 
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concerned,  a  far  greater  stimulus  to  good  work.  When  a 
child  is  writing  something  which  is  to  be  put  away,  and 
possibly  never  referred  to  again,  he  cannot  feel  much  in- 
centive to  do  his  best.  But  if  his  production  is  to  be  read 
and  criticised  in  open  class,  he  is  much  more  likely  to 
strive  his  hardest. 

In  the  first  place,  each  child  should  have  a  dictionary. 
Such  books  are  now  produced  very  cheaply  for  class  use. 
There  should  be  no  excuse  for  an  error  in  spelling.  When 
the  exact  form  required  is  not  contained  in  the  small  book 
at  the  disposal  of  the  child,  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
refer  to  the  teacher.  Better  still,  a  larger  dictionary, 
giving  all  the  forms  of  each  word,  might  be  on  the 
table  or  on  a  special  shelf  of  reference  books  for  class 
use,  and  the  children  could  be  required  to  consult  it  not 
only  for  the  spelling  of  words,  but  for  their  right  use. 

In  the  second  place,  after  a  composition  has  been  written, 
the  pupils  might  be  allowed  to  exchange  their  books  or 
papers  and  read  one  another's  productions  critically.  Many 
minor  faults  of  expression  could  be  brought  to  light  in 
this  way.  And  where  any  dispute  occurs,  the  teacher  coul 
be  referred  to  as  the  umpire. 

During  the  whole  time  of  composition,  the  teacher  could 
pass  round,  advising  and  correcting.  By  the  end  of  the 
time  allotted  to  writing,  he  would  probably  know  which 
were  the  best  productions,  and  the  pupils  in  question 
could  be  invited  to  come  out  and  read  their  compositions 
to  the  class.  Where  the  compositions  are  on  different 
subjects,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  the  reading  of 
them  should  prove  specially  interesting,  and  quite  a  large 
number  of  pupils  can  be  called  upon.  In  each  case  the 
teacher  could  add  a  few  words  of  criticism.  And  the 
pupils  themselves  could  be  invited  to  make  remarks.  But 
the  teacher  should  not  omit  to  praise  enthusiasticall 
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every  good  piece  of  work.  Seldom  will  a  child  produce 
anything  which  can  be  called  perfect.  But,  while  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  errors,  the  immense  value  of  praise 
must  not  be  overlooked.  A  full  appreciation  by  the 
teacher  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli  to  strenuous 
endeavour.  It  is  obvious  that  quite  a  long  time  must  be 
devoted  in  class  to  examination  of  this  kind. 

Now  when  a  composition  lesson  has  been  conducted  on 
these  lines,  there  will  be  no  need  for  minute  examination 
of  each  pupil's  work.  Even  if  some  errors  go  untouched, 
little  harm  will  be  done,  so  long  as  no  meticulous  inspector, 
overhauling  the  books  or  papers  at  a  later  date,  comes  to 
disturb  the  teacher's  equanimity.  To  such  individuals,  it 
can  be  pointed  out  that  those  who  have  made  most  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  composition  are  probably  not  those  who 
have  had  the  greatest  number  of  exercises  sedulously  cor- 
rected, but  rather  those  who  have  practised  very  much, 
making,  it  may  be,  many  errors,  but  always  improving. 
The  business  man  who  is  continually  composing  letters 
may  improve  in  his  composition  to  a  remarkable  extent  if 
only  he  is  on  the  alert  to  do  his  best,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  sends  back  any  of  his  numerous  pro- 
ductions duly  marked  and  corrected. 

But  attention  to  written  work  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  further  progress  in  oral  composition.  This 
latter  work,  begun  with  great  success  in  the  modern  infant 
school,  is  in  danger  of  being  neglected  in  the  upper  depart- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  written  composition  is  frequently 
commenced  too  early.  It  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether 
children  should  be  required  to  compose  on  paper  before 
they  have  acquired  considerable  fluency  in  the  mechanical 
arts  of  writing  and  spelling.  The  difficulties  involved  in 
these  processes,  if  not  already  mastered,  are  a  great  check 
on  the  development  of  their  thoughts.  And  both  writing 
TG.  25 
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and  spelling  suffer  considerably.  It  might  perhaps  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  until  a  child  can 
intelligently  use  a  dictionary  to  ensure  correct  spelling  he 
should  not  be  asked  to  write  compositions. 

If,  then,  oral  work  were  the  main  feature  of  the  com- 
position in  the  lower  classes  of  our  elementary  schools,  we 
should  probably  witness  far  greater  progress  in  the  art  of 
public  speaking.  Individual  children  would  be  able,  far 
more  than  is  the  case  at  present,  to  stand  up  and  give 
clear  and  connected  accounts  of  what  they  have  seen  or 
heard  or  thought.  And  the  class  as  a  whole,  on  account 
of  the  improvement  in  such  efforts,  would  be  far  more  dis- 
posed to  listen  with  keen  attention. 

By  exercising  the  pupils  in  legitimate  talking  we  should 
incidentally  improve  the  discipline  of  the  class  ;  for  there 
would  be  less  need  of  the  surreptitious  talking  on  interest- 
ing topics  which  too  often  goes  on  under  existing  circum- 
stances. We  should  allow  the  children  to  talk,  and  require 
them  to  talk  decently,  on  many  things  which  at  present 
are  discussed  in  careless  and  irresponsible  fashion  in 
defiance  of  the  teacher's  regulations.  One  of  the  most 
common  hindrances  to  the  development  of  free  expression 
is  the  "  insistence  on  an  unnatural  and  unnecessary  stan- 
dard of  quietness  in  schools  and  classes  for  young  children, 
with  the  result  that  attendance  at  school  has  often  ren- 
dered scholars  less  instead  of  more  communicative." 1 
Once  again,  however,  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  great 
reason  why  the  subject  of  the  lesson  is  so  often  not 
attended  to  and  discussed  is  that  it  deals  with  things  which 
do  not  appeal  to  the  pupils.  They  will  talk  of  things  that 
interest  them.  Let  us,  therefore,  allow  them  to  talk  of 
those  things  ;  but  let  it  be  done  properly,  and  with  due 
arrangement. 

1  Board  of  Education,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  6-7. 
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With  children  thus  trained  from  their  infancy  to  express 
themselves  orally  in  clear  and  good  English,  there  will  be 
no  fear  of  paucity  of  ideas  and  general  incapacity  when 
written  work  is  attempted.  The  man  who  can  speak  well 
will  also  write  well,  provided  that  he  has  mastered  the 
details  of  calligraphy  and  spelling.  And  the  same  applies 
to  the  child.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  capacity  to 
talk  intelligently  and  clearly  on  any  topic  of  interest  is  the 
basis  of  all  composition. 

If  oral  composition  is  conducted  in  the  way  suggested 
throughout  the  lower  classes,  it  may  develop  into  discus- 
sions and  debates  in  the  upper  ones.  Here,  however,  it  is 
important  to  avoid  the  more  or  less  trivial  talk  which  is 
only  too  prone  to  arise  if  individuals  are  allowed  to  speak 
without  due  knowledge  of  the  topic  discussed.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  as  widely  as  they  can  on  the 
subject  to  be  dealt  with,  this  being  announced  some  time 
beforehand.  Use  should  be  made  not  only  of  the  school 
library,  but  of  the  wider  range  of  books  which  the  public 
library  of  the  district  may  offer.  In  this  connection,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  a  similar  incentive  to  private 
reading  may  often  be  aroused  in  connection  with  the 
written  compositions. 


QUESTIONS   ON  CHAPTER   XL 


1.  How  does  the  study  of  literature  affect  the  moral  character  of 
a  child  ? 

2.  What  principles  would  you  follow  in  selecting  reading-books 
and  other  forms  of  literature  for  a  given  class  ? 

3.  How  may  the  process  of  learning  to  read  cause  injury  to  the 
development  of  the  child's  sentiment  for  literature  ?     How  would 
you  endeavour  to  avoid  the  danger  ? 
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4.  Briefly  describe  the  procedure  which  might  be  adopted  wh 
the  Look  and  Say  Method  of  teaching  to  read  is  used.      How  do 
the  children  come  finally  to  know  the  powers  of  the  letters  ? 

5.  How  far  should  articulation  be  dealt  with  in  the  early  reading 
lessons  ? 

6.  Why  is  it  inadvisable  to  require   children  to  struggle  with 
difficult  words  during  class  reading  ? 

7.  What  is  the  relation  of   spelling  to  reading,  and  how  much 
spelling  should  be  done  in  the  early  reading  lessons  ? 


, 


8.  Why  should  a  large  number  of   simple   stories   be   read   b 
beginners  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  proceed  to  more  difficult 
reading  ? 

9.  How  can  the  need  for  a  large  variety  of  reading-books  be  met 

10.  What  is  the  purpose  of  requiring  accounts  from  children  of 
what  they  read,  and  how  would   you  ensure   that   these  do  not 
become  unpleasant  exercises  ? 

11.  What  are  the  dangers  involved  in  giving  a  large  amount  of 
attention  to  the  meanings  of  individual  words  in  the  study  of  a 
poem ''. 

12.  Sketch  the  course  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  studying  a 
new  poem  with  a  class. 

13.  How  would  you  endeavour  to  get  children  to  learn  pieces  of 
poetry  by  heart  willingly  ? 

14.  What  is  the  use  of  composition  to  children  ? 

15.  What  subjects  would  you  choose  for  composition  by  children  ? 

16.  When  should  regular  exercises   in  written  composition  be 
commenced  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

17.  Why  should  oral   composition   be  continued  in  the  tipper 
classes  of  the  school  ?     What  forms  could  it  take  ? 

18.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  correction  of   written   com- 
position ? 


CHAPTER    XII. 


INSPIRATIONAL   TEACHING.— III.   HISTORY, 

ETC. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  how  the  study  of 
literature  can  be  made  an  important  factor  in  the  moral 
uplifting  of  the  child.  But  there  is  a  branch  of  literature 
which  deserves  special  treatment  because  of  its  peculiar 
value  in  this  respect.  Literature  in  general  has  a  wide 
humanising  influence.  But  it  is  necessary  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  every  member  of  a  civilised  community 
certain  more  special  duties,  the  importance  of  which  can 
be  clearly  understood  only  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of 
history.  The  study  of  history,  though  it  tends  somewhat 
in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  mind  down  from  the 
clouds,  focuses  it  nevertheless  on  a  sphere  of  relations  and 
actions  which  are  of  great  moment,  and  which  must 
receive  close  attention  from  every  individual  who  is  to 
conduct  his  life  efficiently  in  a  modern  state.  If  the  child, 
when  he  becomes  a  man,  is  to  be  a  good  citizen,  i.e.  if  he 
is  not  only  to  pay  his  rates  and  taxes  and  submit  to 
authority,  but  to  take  a  lively  interest,  and  possibly  a 
share,  in  the  work  of  local  and  central  government  and  in 
all  the  agencies,  official  and  unofficial,  whereby  the  com- 
munity endeavours  by  collective  action  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  material  and  spiritual  conditions  of  life,  he 
must  understand  the  constitution  and  aims  of  the  State. 
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But  this  understanding  is  possible  to  a  satisfactory  extent 
only  by  tracing  the  steps  whereby  our  nation  has  arrived 
at  its  present  stage.  In  other  words,  for  all  efficient 
public  action,  whether  in  the  humble  capacity  of  merely 
recording  a  vote,  or  in  the  more  important  position  of  act- 
ing as  a  borough  councillor,  or  in  the  still  higher  function 
of  representing  a  constituency  in  Parliament,  some  kno 
ledge  of  history  is  necessary. 

And  the  history  taught  must  be  that  not  merely  of  o 
own  country,  but  to  some  extent  of  the  world.  For,  as 
Kipling  says,  "  What  do  they  know  of  England  who  only 
England  know  ?  "  The  development  of  our  nation  cannot 
be  properly  understood  in  isolation  from  that  of  other 
peoples,  especially  of  those  who  have  had  most  dealings 
with  us. 

M.  Lavisse  has  put  the  matter  very  clearly  for  the 
benefit  of  French  teachers.  And  his  remarks  apply  with 
equal  force,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  English  education.  "  To 
give  to  the  pupil,"  he  writes,  "  an  exact  idea  of  the  succes- 
sive civilisations  of  the  world  and  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  formation  and  growth  of  France  ;  to  show  him  the 
action  of  the  world  on  our  country  and  of  our  country  on 
the  world;  to  teach  him  to  render  to  all  people  their  just 
dues  ;  to  widen  his  mental  horizon,  and  finally  to  leave 
him  in  possession  not  only  of  an  understanding  of  the 
present  state  of  his  country  and  of  the  world,  but  also  of 
a  clear  notion  of  his  duties  as  a  Frenchman  and  as  a  man 
—such  is  the  function  of  history  in  education."  1 

It  is  not  meant  that  history  provides  complete  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  essentials  of  morality.  For  this  purpose, 
as  we  have  seen,  general  literature  is  more  efficacious.  It 
gives  us  ideals  and  stimulates  us  to  strive  in  their  direc- 

1  Lavisse,  A  propos  de  nos  dcoles,  p.  81. 
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tion.  Iii  some  kinds  of  good  fiction,  for  instance,  the 
child  sees  the  action  of  virtues  and  vices  more  or  less  un- 
trammelled by  the  complex  and  corrosive  influences  of 
ordinary  circumstances.  Some  writers,  however,  have 
claimed  for  history  great  prominence  as  a  means  of  incul- 
cating the  practice  of  the  usual  virtues.  And  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  briefly  this  contention. 

It  is  often  maintained  that,  since  we  read  in  history  of 
good  men  and  their  lives,  we  get  inspiration  for  our  own  con- 
duct. This  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes.  And  it  has  already 
been  acknowledged  in  connection  with  literature  in  general. 
But  we  also  read  in  history  of  many  bad  men,  and  we 
cannot  expunge  their  names  and  deeds  without  serious 
injury  to  the  very  framework  of  history.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  history  deals  not  so  much  with  individuals 
and  their  lives  as  with  collective  action.  "  In  history  we 
are  interested  in  individuals  only  so  far  as  they  express  or 
influence  their  age ;  the  real  objects  of  our  study  are  not 
individual  lives,  but  the  general  tendencies  of  life,  and  the 
ideas  which  find  expression  in  world  movements."  1 

And  even  with  regard  to  the  virtue  of  patriotism,  which 
is  in  many  quarters  specially  mentioned  as  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  instruction  in  history,  we  may  say  with 
all  due  deference  that  it  should  not  be  the  chief  aim.  For 
if,  as  advocated  in  Germany,  it  is  made  the  principal  end, 
it  is  liable  to  lead  to  a  distortion  of  the  facts  ;  "we  feel  that 
it  would  be  illogical  for  different  persons  to  draw  opposite 
conclusions  from  the  same  science  according  to  their 
country  or  party  ;  it  would  be  an  invitation  to  every  people 
to  mutilate,  if  not  to  alter,  history  in  the  direction  of  its 
preferences." 

1  Welton,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  p.  227. 
2Langlois  and  Seignobos,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History, 
Eng.  trans.,  p.  331. 
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There  is,  indeed,  one  virtue  which  should  be  supreme  in 
the  student  of  history — the  desire  for  unvarnished  truth. 
"  You  must  teach  history  to  your  children  in  such  a  way 
as  to  convey  to  their  minds  a  permanent  impression  of 
the  supreme  value  of  accuracy.  You  must  show  how  the 
historical  work  of  our  own  day  has  learned  to  cross-question 
the  facts.  For  you  want  to  make  them  into  men  and 
women  who  will  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  facts  of 
their  own  day — men  and  women  who  will  turn  with  scorn 
from  the  noisy  huckster  who  thinks  that  if  he  shouts  a 
half  truth  loudly  enough  the  world  will  mistake  it  for  the 
whole.  '  Teacher,  is  that  true  ?  ' — that  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions with  which  you  must  not  play  any  tricks,  as  you  value 
your  own  soul.  The  boy  who  starts  life  with  the  uncritical 
idea  that  everything  that  he  hears  is  true  will  generally  end 
with  the  cynical  idea  that  everything  he  hears  is  false."  1 

If  the  appreciation  of  truth  is  cultivated,  even  at  the 
expense  of  discouraging  some  of  the  coarser  varieties  of 
patriotism,  there  will  be  no  need  to  fear  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  deep  love  of  our  country  and  its  institutions. 
As  Lord  Avebury  has  said,  "  If  ever  there  was  a  country 
for  which  a  man  might  work  with  pride,  surely  it  is  our 
own.  ...  In  our  history  there  has,  no  doubt,  been  much  to 
regret.  But  yet,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  other  nations, 
it  has  been  comparatively  bloodless.  .  .  .  When,  indeed,  we 
look  back  on  the  whole  history  of  the  past,  it  is  not,  I 
think,  too  much  to  say  that  our  country  has  exercised  its 
great  trust  in  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit." 2 

And,  lastly,  a  really  good  course  in  history  should  have 

1  The  Rev.   Canon  J.  Howard  B.  Masterman,   Paper  on   "The 
Teaching  of  History,"     L.C.C.   Report   of  the  Proceedings  at  the, 
Annual  Conference  of  Teachers,  1914,  p.  2. 

2  Lord  Avebury,  The  Use  of  Life,  Chap.  X. ,  quoted  by  Welton, 
op.  cit.,  p.  228. 
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the  effect  of  so  interesting  the  children  in  the  story  of  the 
past  that  they  will  desire  to  learn  more  of  it  after  they  leave 
school ;  "  no  teaching  of  history  can  be  satisfactory  which 
does  not  aim  at  implanting  a  love  of  reading,  and  teaching 
to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate  the  use  of  books." l 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  these  aims 
can  be  directly  sought  from  the  beginning.  The  critical 
attitude  towards  historical  writings,  for  instance,  cannot  be 
developed  in  the  early  stages.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  capacity 
to  use  books.  These  are  fruits  which  can  be  matured  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  course. 

In  the  early  stages,  history  will  be  undistinguished  from 
general  literature,  which  is,  indeed,  its  parent.  Stirring 
stories  of  heroes  and  interesting  narratives  involving 
striking  aspects  of  primitive  life  in  this  and  other  lands 
will  be  offered  to  the  children.  And  legend  may  during 
this  period  be  added  to  truth.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
children  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  when  fact  is  to  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  fiction.  The  great  aim  is  to 
interest  the  pupils  in  "  long  ago."  There  will  be  no  effort 
to  place  events  definitely  in  their  respective  centuries,  since 
the  "  time  sense  "  is  still  very  imperfect. 

In  the  middle  stages,  legends  will  be  largely  dropped, 
and  true  stories  will  form  the  staple  material  of  instruction. 
Biographies  of  great  men  of  all  times  and  all  races  will  be 
told.  Here  will  arise  some  opportunity  of  giving  at  any 
rate  a  vague  notion  of  that  general  history  of  which  our 
island  story  forms  a  part.  The  stories  and  biographies 
might  follow  as  far  as  possible  a  chronological  order  and 
some  attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
children  to  the  passage  of  time. 

In   the  upper  classes,  the  history  of  England  will  be 

1  M.  A.  Howard,  Chapter  on  "History"  in  Adamson's  Practice 
of  Intimation,  p.  251. 
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systematically  dealt  with.  And  the  time  sense,  which  has 
begun  to  develop  during  the  middle  stages,  will  now  be 
called  upon  to  a  much  larger  extent.  The  chief  landmarks 
of  our  history  will  be  put  in  their  proper  setting  with 
regard  to  time  as  well  as  place.  Each  pupil  will  construct 
a  time  chart,  in  which  he  will  enter  the  chief  events  studied. 
Reference  will  be  made  to  general  history  at  all  points 
where  the  events  affecting  our  country  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  it.  At  times,  indeed,  special  lessons,  if  not 
series  of  lessons,  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  excursions  into 
continental  history. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  how  this  system- 
atic history  should  be  arranged.  Some  advocate  a  review 
of  the  whole  of  our  history  each  year.  In  the  first  year, 
this  would  be  very  sketchy  indeed,  the  outstanding  events 
only  being  dealt  with  at  all  thoroughly  and  the  gaps 
between  them  being  filled  by  very  summary  references. 
In  the  second  year,  not  only  would  the  outstanding  events 
be  treated  more  in  detail,  but  some  of  the  gaps  would  be 
more  satisfactorily  filled.  In  the  third  year,  still  more 
detail  would  be  introduced.  This  way  of  constructing  a 
syllabus  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Concentric  Method. 
It  rests  on  the  psychological  principle  that  children  come 
to  know  things  in  the  first  place  as  vague  wholes,  and 
afterwards  analyse  them  into  parts,  which  thus  come  to 
constitute  more  definite  wholes. 

But  there  are  many  objections  to  the  method.  In  the 
first  place,  much  repetition  tends  to  bore  the  children.  In 
the  second  place,  we  must  remember  that  children  who 
are  fit  to  commence  a  systematic  course  in  history  have 
already  arrived  at  a  stage  when  they  can  analyse  fairly 
well.  And  since  the  early  parts  of  our  history  are  not  so 
well  known  as  the  later  periods,  the  amount  of  analysis 
necessary  in  treating  those  parts  with  fair  thoroughness 
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during  a  first  year  of  systematic  history  is  not  excessive. 
In  the  third  place,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  "  the  idea  of 
causation  is  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  and 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  for  the  maintenance  of 
intellectual  interest,  and  for  the  disciplinary  value  of  its 
study ;  but  this  factor  is  seriously  impaired  under  concentric 
teaching." l  The  gaps  which  must  be  left  when  a  sketch  of 
the  whole  of  our  history  is  attempted  in  one  period  render 
it  very  difficult  for  the  children  to  realise  fully  the  presence 
of  causation  throughout  history.  For  these  reasons,  what 
is  often  called  the  Periodic  Method  is  to  be  advocated.  It 
consists  in  working  through  our  history  from  the  earliest 

o  •/ 

times  to  the  present,  taking  only  a  portion  of  the  whole 
each  year,  and  proceeding  in  chronological  order.  With 
careful  revisions  from  time  to  time,  with  references  back- 
ward wherever  the  knowledge  of  earlier  events  will  throw 
light  on  the  study  of  later  ones,  and  especially  if  towards 
the  end  of  the  whole  course  a  complete  review  can  be  made 
of  our  entire  history,  this  method  will  lose  few  of  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  Concentric  Method.  Further, 
since,  with  the  modern  system  of  half-yearly  promotion, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  children  promoted 
to  arrange  our  syllabuses  as  far  as  possible  on  such  lines 
that  in  the  first  half-year  we  cover  the  whole  ground  and  in 
the  second  we  revise  and  introduce  more  detail,  we  get- 
something  of  the  Concentric  Method  in  the  arrangement  of 
each  year's  course. 

There  is  another  general  method  of  arranging  our  courses 
which  is  sometimes  advocated.  It  consists  in  starting  from 
the  present  and  working  backwards.  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  Regressive  Method.  As  a  systematic  method  of 
dealing  with  history  this  plan  may  be  condemned  at  once, 

1  L.  C.  C.  Report  of  a  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  History  in 
London  Elementary  Schools,  p.  43. 
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since  it  completely  reverses  that  chronological  order  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  history.  But  as  a  reminder  of  the 
necessary  procedure  in  each  and  every  lesson  it  is  of  great 
importance.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  all  telling  is  based  on 
the  personal  experience  of  the  person  to  whom  the  informa- 
tion is  imparted.  And  if  the  teacher  in  dealing  with 
history,  as  well  as  in  his  treatment  of  the  other  subjects  in 
which  telling  is  necessary,  fails  to  realise  that  all  the  ideal 
constructions  which  result  in  the  pupil's  mind  during  the 
process  of  communicating  information  are  founded  upon 
what  the  child  himself  has  experienced,  his  teaching  will  be 
ineffective  and  sterile. 

We  may  therefore  dwell  with  profit  for  a  space  on  the 
importance  of  making  the  teaching  real.  Too  many 
teachers  think  it  sufficient  to  "  get  up  "  the  necessary  facts 
and  to  "  reel  them  off  "  to  the  children.  And  since  the 
text-books  from  which  such  lessons  are  "got  up"  are 
necessarily  abstract  in  character  (being  intended  for 
comparatively  advanced  students,  who  are  able  to  read 
much  meaning  into  the  abstract  language),  the  lessons  are 
of  the  same  kind,  and  make  very  little  appeal  to  the 
children.  How  manv  children  learn  facts  and  dates  with 

*/ 

respect  to  such  personages  as  William  the  Conqueror, 
Edward  the  Third,  and  Elizabeth,  without  fully  realising 
that  these  were  individuals  of  like  passions  with  us,  living 
and  acting  on  the  same  island,  and  often  in  the  same 
district  as  that  which  we  know  so  well ! 

In  what  way,  then,  can  the  teaching  be  made  realistic  ? 
In  the  first  place,  much  depends  on  the  teacher's  power  of 
''picturing  out."  Even  without  any  concrete  illustration, 
a  skilful  teacher  can  take  the  abstract  statements  of  the 
text-book  which  he  has  clothed  with  the  imagery  of  reality 
in  his  own  mind  and  make  them  live  again  in  similar 
fashion  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  does  this  by 
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reviving  in  the  minds  of  the  children  images  of  things 
already  seen  by  them  which  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
things  which  he  wishes  them  to  realise,  and  by  so  manipu- 
lating these  images  with  the  language  which  he  employs 
that  the  pupils  form  new  wholes  which  correspond  more  or 
less  exactly  to  the  images  aroused  in  his  own  mind  by  the 
abstract  statements  of  the  text-book.  Thus,  if  he  is  deal- 
ing with  the  passage  of  the  Romans  across  the  Straits  to 
Britain,  he  may  refer  to  a  large  pleasure  yacht  such  as 
many  of  his  pupils  have  boarded  for  a  trip  at  the  seaside. 
The  image  thus  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  can 
be  modified  by  various  additions  and  emendations.  For 
instance,  the  teacher  will  tell  the  pupils  that  large  oars 
were  used  to  aid  in  propelling  the  vessel,  especially  when 
the  winds  were  unfavourable.  And  in  this  connection,  he 
may  cause  the  pupils  who  have  observed  carefully  when  at 
the  seaside  to  recall  that  the  pleasure  yachts  do  not  always 
take  the  same  course  in  making  their  trips.  The  pupils  can 
easily  be  led  to  reason  to  the  causes  of  these  variations,  and 
hence  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  oars  as  a  supple- 
mentary means  of  propulsion.  In  all  such  work  as  this 
they  are  realising  more  thoroughly  than  they  otherwise 
could  do  the  nature  of  the  Roman  expedition  against 
Britain. 

To  take  another  example,  if  the  teacher  is  dealing  with 
the  Reformation,  he  will  not  be  content  with  recounting 
the  abstract  language  of  the  text-book,  but  will  ask  the 
pupils  to  describe  the  different  churches  and  chapels  in 
their  district,  and  to  point  out  the  differences  in  form  of 
worship  and  belief  which  they  can  note.  The  children  will 
thus  realise  fully  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  various  Protestant 
Churches.  And  they  will,  of  course,  be  told  that  at  one 
time  the  former  constituted  the  only  form  of  Christian 
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worship,  and  that  the  latter  have  sprung  out  of  .  it  on 
account  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  beliefs  and  methods  of 
procedure.  The  toleration  of  modern  times  will  be  re- 
ferred to  and  explained  not  only  as  the  result  of  increased 
intelligence  and  civilisation,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the 
passage  of  time  which  tends  to  heal  all  quarrels.  Just  as 
people,  even  in  these  days,  are  exceedingly  bitter  against 
one  another  at  the  moment  when  a  dispute  arises  but  become 
calmer  and  more  considerate  as  time  moderates  their 
violence,  gives  them  opportunities  of  reflecting,  and  en- 
ables them  to  see  that  their  opponents  are  not  really  so 
bad  as  they  at  first  appeared,  so  the  believers  in  the 
various  sects  have  come  to  look  upon  one  another  with  so 
little  animosity  that  they  can  frequently  enter  into  bonds 
of  the  closest  friendship,  agreeing  to  differ  upon,  yet  avoid 
discussion  about,  the  religious  questions  which  divide 
them. 

As  a  last  example,  we  may  mention  a  case  in  which 
references  are  made  to  the  feelings  of  the  children  them- 
selves in  certain  circumstances  in  order  to  cause  them  to 
realise  more  fully  the  mental  processes  which  have  led 
some  of  the  great  personages  of  history  to  act  as  they  did. 
Nothing  will  help  the  children  so  much  to  appreciate  that 
in  history  we  are  dealing  with  real  human  beings  as  the 
reference  to  circumstances  in  their  own  lives  in  which 
feelings  are  aroused  similar  to  those  of  the  individuals 
whose  actions  they  are  studying.  The  boy  who  is  made  by 
his  mother  to  promise  that  he  will  not  venture  into  the 
water  during  an  excursion  and  then  fails  to  keep  his  word 
when  no  longer  under  her  control  may  be  likened  to  John 
in  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Magna  Carta  when  no 
longer  confronted  by  his  barons.  And  if  in  both  cases 
succeeding  retribution  is  insisted  on,  the  immediate  moral 
effect  of  such  an  illustration  will  not  be  harmful. 
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In  general,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  teacher  will 
constantly  be  on  the  look-out  for  things  of  the  present  to 
which  he  can  refer  and  out  of  which  newr  ideal  constructions 
can  be  made  to  represent  the  past. 

But  no  teacher  will  rest  satisfied  with  mere  words,  how- 
ever well  chosen.  Every  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  will 
make  use  of  illustrations  to  supplement  his  oral  descrip- 
tions of  the  past.  "  Dr.  Arnold,  indeed,  recommended  that 
the  earliest  lessons  should  be  based  on  striking  and 
suggesting  pictures.  These  should  be  in  colour,  and 
should  not  be  glaringly  inaccurate  in  the  accessories  of 
dress  and  surroundings,  nor  offensive  by  their  want  of 
artistic  quality.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  they  should 
arrest  attention  and  excite  curiosity,  and  this  stimulating 
power  must  not  be  sacrificed  either  for  archaeological 
precision  or  for  artistic  effect."  ' 

The  question  of  illustrations,  both  in  history  and  in 
other  subjects,  is  of  such  importance,  and  is  becoming  so 
much  more  so  on  account  of  rapidly  increasing  facilities, 
that  we  may  well  pause  to  consider  it  at  greater  length. 
In  the  widest  sense,  of  course,  the  references  made  by  the 
teacher  to  current  things  and  events  in  order  to  cause  the 
pupils  vividly  to  picture  the  past,  in  the  way  just  described, 
may  also  be  termed  "  illustrations."  But  we  are  here  deal- 
ing with  concrete  things,  pictures  or  other  objects,  actually 
brought  before  the  children.  In  other  words,  we  are  now 
concerned  with  objective  illustrations. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
very  great  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  illustration 
in  question.  In  both  an  appeal  is  made  to  some  features 
of  the  pupil's  actual  experience  in  order  to  conjure  up  the 
past.  In  "  picturing  out "  without  the  aid  of  objective 

1  Welton,  op.  cit.,  p.  236. 
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illustration,  the  teacher  uses  words  which  call  up  images  of 
percepts  more  or  less  recently  experienced  by  the  pupils. 
These,  as  we  have  seen,  have  to  be  manipulated  in  order  to 
obtain  the  new  constructions  desired.  In  showing  concrete 
objects,  however,  the  teacher  gives  direct  support  and 
guidance  to  the  production  of  the  new  construction  by 
appealing  to  the  perception  of  the  moment.  And  as  a 
general  rule  we  may  say  that  this  latter  course  is  neces- 
sary in  so  far  as  the  process  of  imagination  is  likely 
to  be  unsatisfactorily  performed  without  concrete  assis- 
tance, 

Obviously  the  most  helpful  concrete  illustration  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  the  actual  object.  And  this  can  be 
supplied  in  many  subjects.  But  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  is  impossible  in  history.  We  cannot  reproduce  the 
past  in  all  its  concrete  reality.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  some  concrete  relics  of  the  past  exist ; 
and,  whenever  possible,  these  should  be  seen  by  the  pupils. 
What  teacher  of  history,  when  dealing  with  feudal  times, 
would  not  desire  to  take  his  pupils  to  the  Tower  of  London  ? 
Or  what  teacher,  when  occupied  with  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  its  charitable  works,  would  not  seize  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  take  his  children  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  in  London.  In  almost  every  district 
there  are  some  such  remains  within  the  reach  of  the 
children.  Museums  also  can  be  visited,  and  coins,  manu- 
scripts, armour,  and  other  relics  of  the  past  can  be  studied. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  a  few  of  such  things  can  be  brought 
to  school  and  examined  in  class.  But  usually  excursions 
will  be  necessary. 

If  full  advantage  be  taken  of  the  concrete  remains  with- 
in reach  of  the  school,  there  will  be  considerable  attention 
to  local  history,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  history 
of  England.  "  Throughout  their  study  of  History  the 
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children  should  gather  illustrations  from  local  history 
wherever  possible.  Every  child  should  know  something 
of  the  story  of  his  own  village,  or  town,  or  county. 
Fortunately,  local  histories  can  easily  be  obtained,  and 
even  a  local  guide-book  or  directory  will  supply  the 
teacher  with  material.  Local  history  will  often  supply 
excellent  examples  of  changes  in  the  mode  and  character 
of  life  at  different  periods.  The  names  of  streets,  roads, 
buildings — e.g.  Watling  Street,  Greyfriars,  Friargate, 
Priory  Lane,  Abbey  Street,  Bailey,  G-uildhall — should 
become  names  with  meaning.  Similarly  the  most  striking 
differences  from  age  to  age  in  the  style  of  architecture, 
e.g.  the  change  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  and  in  the 
methods  of  building,  e.g.  the  change  from  wood  to  stone 
and  brick,  can  sometimes  be  shown  by  local  churches  and 
buildings."  1 

As  we  have  already  seen  in  another  place,2  it  is  of  little 
use  to  take  children  on  an  educational  excursion  unless 
their  minds  have  already  been  prepared  for  observation. 
We  may  repeat  that  observation,  especially  of  the  higher 
kinds,  depends  upon  what  one  already  knows.  Man  sielit 
nur  was  man  weiss.  The  more  illumination,  therefore, 
that  we  can  shed  beforehand  upon  the  local  objects  to 
which  we  take  the  children,  the  more  fruitful  will  the 
excursions  be. 

Some,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  course 
in  local  history  as  a  distinct  subject.  But  it  seems  wisest 
to  avoid  the  clanger  of  a  "  purely  parochial  outlook  "  and 
to  economise  time  in  the  interests  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  our  history  by  subordinating  the  treatment  of  local 
history  to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part  and  an  illustra- 
tion. Local  history,  then,  should  be  dealt  with  only  in  so 

1  Board  of  Education,  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  History 
(Circular  833),  p.  11.  -Seep.  107. 
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far  as  it  throws  light  on  the  history  of  our  nation  as  a  whole 
by  furnishing  vivid  illustration  of  essential  features  in  past 
development.  It  must,  however,  include  excursions  to  the 
places  dealt  with. 

"  Visits  then  can  complete  what  the  work  in  class  has 
begun,  but  they  are  useless  without  preparation  beforehand 
and  useless  if  they  are  arranged  011  no  settled  plan.  We 
hear  much  about  correlation  in  these  days,  and  so  I  say 
correlate  your  London  History  [or  the  history  of  any  other 
town  in  which  your  school  is  situated]  with  your  English 
History,  and  your  educational  visits  with  both,  and  then 
you  will  get  the  real  live  historical  teaching  which  we  all 
want.  It  is  then  that  children  will  grow  up  with  a  sense 
of  citizenship,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  sense  of  true 
civic  and  national  pride,  which  will  enable  them  to  say  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  words,  '  We  are  citizens  of  no  mean 
city.'  "  * 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  illustration  by  means  of 
concrete  relics,  we  may  refer  once  again  to  dramatisation  as 
a  means  of  adding  to  the  sense  of  reality  in  history.  This, 
of  course,  can  be  used  only  after  a  lesson  has  been  given, 
and  consequently  as  a  means  of  revision.  But  it  must 
nevertheless  be  considered  as  bringing  a  real  element  into 
the  teaching  of  history.  True,  the  actors  are  not  the  real 
persons  of  history.  Nor  are  the  clothes  and  scenery.  In 
the  humbler  forms  of  dramatisation,  indeed,  neither  clothes 
nor  scenery  will  be  specially  provided.  The  performance 
will  take  place  more  or  less  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  actions  themselves  that  we  get  the 
most  important  element  of  reality.  For  these  may  be 
considered  as  largely  the  same  as  those  of  the  original 

1  Professor  Kenneth  Vickers,  Paper  on  "Local  History  in  rela- 
tion to  Historical  Teaching  in  London  "  in  the  L.  G.  C.  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  Teachers,  1914,  pp.  8-9. 
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personages.  Many  writers  have  called  attention  to  the 
strong  dramatic  instinct  evinced  by  children.  Probably 
they  are  wrong  in  supposing  it  to  be  a  simple  and  distinct 
instinct.  It  seems  to  be  a  compound,  involving  chiefly 
the  instinct  of  self-display  and  the  innate  tendency  to 
imitation.  Whether,  however,  it  is  simple  or  compound, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  most  powerful  impulse  in 
many  children,  especially  in  the  younger  ones.  And  the 
teacher  should  not  fail  to  make  full  use  of  it. 

The  more  ambitious  schools,  which  can  give  public 
performances,  will  rise  above  the  humbler  forms  of  dra- 
matisation in  the  class-room  and  will  sometimes  attempt 
the  production  of  historical  plays  and  even  of  pageants. 
"  This,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea,  for  there  is 
110  doubt  that  the  nature  and  object  of  the  first  plays 
ever  presented  in  this  country  was  didactic — the  miracles 
were  performed  with  the  object  of  teaching  moral  and 
religious  truths  by  the  representation  of  stories  from  the 
Bible  and  the  lives  of  the  saints  to  simple  and  unlettered 
people,  and  when  these  representations  passed  from  the 
churches  to  the  market-places  and  town  streets  under  mu- 
nicipal and  guild  control  they  soon  expanded  into  cycles, 
often  performed  during  progress  through  the  town  on 
different  platforms. 

"  The  historical  pageant  has  an  advantage  over  the 
historical  play  in  its  larger  scope ;  it  is  not  confined  to 
one  period  nor  to  one  incident,  but  consists  of  a  succession 
of  incidents,  the  first  taking  place  in  some  earlier  time  and 
the  others  gradually  bringing  us  nearer  the  time  in  which 
we  live,  thus  showing  that  progress  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  history  itself.  Again,  the  pageant  needs  a  very 
large  number  of  performers  and  so  there  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  whole  school  to  work  together,  every 
child  taking  part  in  it  and  thus  learning  in  a  very  pleasant 
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way  the  spirit  of  true  comradeship  and  that  the  work  of 
each  individual  is  a  part  of  one  complete  whole.  Working 
together  for  some  one  end  leads  to  a  friendly  and  social 
feeling,  the  pageant,  for  the  time,  becoming  the  all-absorb- 
ing topic,  and  many  are  the  conversations  which  take  place, 
often  of  the  details  of  the  costumes  of  the  period  and  the 
differences  of  the  manners  of  one  period  and  another,  and 
thus  the  children  are  learning  social  history  in  a  pleasant 
way  and  these  things  they  will  not  easily  forget."  l 

It  may  be  added  that  such  performances  can  be  made 
the  means  of  bringing  more  closely  together  the  home  and 
the  school  and  thus  of  causing  the  parents  to  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  latter  institution. 

The  next  type  of  illustration  in  order  of  concreteness  is 
the  model.  This  is  sometimes  more  useful  from  the  point 
of  view  of  teaching  than  the  actual  object.  For  it  can  be 
made  of  a  size  which  renders  it  easier  to  grasp  as  a  whole 
than  the  real  thing  which  it  represents.  It  can  also  be 
simplified  without  losing  any  of  the  essential  features 
which  it  is  desirable  for  the  pupil  to  notice.  This  is  a 
distinct  advantage,  since  it  often  avoids  the  distraction  of 
the  pupil's  attention  by  unimportant  details.  For  in  many 
•cases  unessential  yet  prominent  features  of  the  actual  con- 
crete object  attract  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  latter  fails  to  note  all  the  important 
characteristics.  The  model  also  possesses  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  brought  into  the  class-room  and  studied  at 
leisure.  Rough  models  of  such  things  as  castles,  battle- 
fields, towns,  houses  of  the  past,  manors,  and  tournaments 
can  be  readily  constructed  by  the  teacher  with  the  aid  of 
clay,  papier-mache,  sand,  cardboard,  match-  sticks,  and  so 


F.  E.  Barclay,  Paper  on  "The  Use  of  the  School  Pageant 
in  the  Teaching  of  History"  in  the  L.G.G.  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
at  the  Annual  Conference  of  Teachers,  1914,  p.  4. 
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forth.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  some  of  the  children 
should  not  assist  the  teacher  in  the  task.  An  intelligent 
teacher  can  direct  a  few  of  the  smartest  pupils  to  begin  the 
work  and  carry  it  to  a  point  at  which  only  a  few  finishing 
touches  are  necessary  to  render  it  thoroughly  effective  for 
class  use.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  again  what 
has  already  been  indicated  elsewhere,  viz.  that  models  can 
often  be  constructed  by  the  children  after  a  lesson  has  been 
given,  in  order  to  fix  and  vivify  the  ideas  acquired  therein. 
We  come  now  to  pictures.  These,  of  course,  are  the 
most  frequent  forms  of  illustration.  No  teacher  of  history 
can  consider  himself  well  equipped  for  his  work  unless  he 
has  a  good  supply  of  large  pictures  which  show  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  dress,  houses,  ships,  weapons,  and 
other  implements  of  the  people  of  the  various  periods 
studied.  Many  schools  are  provided  with  a  number  of 
good  historical  pictures  hung  on  the  walls.  Portraits  of 
celebrities  are  extremely  helpful.  But  definite  scenes  from 
history  are  still  more  valuable.  In  most  cases  the  resources 
of  the  school  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  pictorial 
illustration  of  history.  And  the  teacher  should  be  ever 
on  the  alert  to  collect  pictures  from  all  available  sources. 
In  this  task,  he  will  do  well  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  the 
pupils.  Such  assistance  will  be  valuable  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  them.  For  it  will  increase  their  interest  both  in  the 
pictures  themselves  and  in  the  whole  subject  which  they 
illustrate.  If  the  pictures  thus  obtained  are  large,  so  much 
the  better.  They  can  be  displayed  to  the  class  as  a  whole 
in  the  course  of  the  lesson  itself.  But  often  they  will  be 
small.  In  these  cases  they  can  be  suitably  mounted  and 
hung  upon  the  walls  so  that  the  children  can  observe  them 
at  leisure.  Or  they  can  be  pasted  into  albums,  to  which 
each  pupil  should  have  access  at  certain  times.  If  such 
things  were  arranged  on  a  special  shelf,  or  in  a  definite 
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place  in  the  class  cupboard,  a  pupil  who  has  finished  his 
exercise  in  any  subject  and  who  is  for  the  moment  "  at  a 
loose  end"  might  be  allowed  to  take  one  and  occupy  him- 
self with  it  until  further  orders. 

In  some  schools  each  pupil  has  been  encouraged  to  make 
an  album  of  his  own,  illustrating  as  far  as  possible  the 
whole  period  studied.  This  seems  to  have  excellent  results. 
The  competitive  spirit,  as  well  as  the  instinct  of  collection, 
infuses  great  energy  into  the  work.  But  it  should  be 
watched  with  caution.  There  is  a  danger  that  pupils,  in 
their  desire  to  obtain  albums  superior  to  those  of  their 
companions,  should  go  the  length  of  mutilating  good  books. 
Should  these  books  not  belong  to  them,  they  would  be  guilty 
of  serious  fault.  But  even  when  the  books  so  treated  are 
their  own,  the  practice  in  question  is  not  to  be  encouraged. 
Our  teaching  should  always  evoke  a  respect  for  books. 
Pupils  should  rather  be  encouraged  to  "pick  up"  loose 
pictures,  or  to  cut  illustrations  out  of  periodicals  which 
will  not  be  required  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  small  pictures  and 
photographs,  such  as  we  get  in  great  variety  in  the  form  of 
post-cards,  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  class  teaching. 
When  they  are  so  used,  they  are  usually  passed  round  the 
class,  and  only  one  or  two  pupils  can  attempt  to  examine 
them  at  the  same  time,  the  others  often  having  nothing 
to  do.  How  frequently  one  sees  a  teacher  trying  to  hurry 
a  small  picture  round  the  class,  giving  each  child  only  a 
cursory  glance  at  it,  and  yet  consuming  quite  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  time.  To  attempt  to  show  such  a 
picture  to  all  the  pupils  at  once  is  even  worse.  While  it 
certainly  avoids  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  a  large  number 
of  pupils  to  do  nothing  for  a  considerable  period,  it  never- 
theless fails  in  producing  the  essential  conditions  even  more 
signally  than  the  other  method.  For  it  cannot  be  too 
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strongly  emphasised  that  every  picture  which  is  shown  to 
the  children  should  be  exhaustively  observed  and  described 
by  them. 

We  must  here  recall  what  has  already  been  said  under 
the  head  of  "  Object  Teaching."  The  picture  takes  the 
place  of  the  actual  object.  And  the  child  should  be  induced 
to  deal  with  it  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  he  is 
required  to  adopt  in  examining  a  new  concrete  thing.  He 
cannot,  of  course,  handle  the  things  in  the  picture.  But 
he  can  scrutinise  them  closely  and  state  definitely  what  he 
gains  from  his  analysis.  The  requiring  of  such  statements 
as  the  children  can  make  will  not  only  stimulate  the 
observation  of  the  pupils,  and  give  the  teacher  a  clear 
notion  of  what  they  have  gained  by  their  examination,  but 
will  enable  him  to  conclude  as  to  where  and  how  far  it  is 
necessary  to  add  explanations.  For  it  is  not  denied  that 
the  teacher  will  have  to  throw  further  light  on  the  picture. 
Nobody  who  has  listened  to  a  learned  person  giving  a  dis- 
sertation on  a  fine  picture,  whether  from,  the  point  of  view 
of  historical  information  or  from  that  of  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion, would  dissuade  the  teacher  from  bringing  out,  as  far 
as  his  knowledge  and  the  powers  of  assimilation  of  his 
pupils  permit,  the  fuller  significance  of  the  pictures  which 
he  shows.  But  this  necessity  must  not  be  allowed  to  lead 
the  teacher  into  the  error  which  is  too  frequently  made — 
that  of  showing  pictures  to  children  and  telling  them  all 
that  is  to  be  noticed  in  them,  thus  leaving  little  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  higher  activities.  It  is  this  error  which 
is  largely  responsible  for  much  of  the  superficial  observa- 
tion of  things  which  is  so  common.  If  a  picture  is  worth 
bringing  before  the  children,  it  is  worth  the  time  which  is 
necessary  to  require  their  fullest  possible  description  of  it. 

At  this  point  it  is  profitable  to  refer  to  another  possible 
error.  If  every  picture  introduced  is  thoroughly  examined 
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and  described  by  the  children,  and  further  explained  by 
the  teacher,  the  number  of  pictures  shown  in  one  lesson 
must  obviously  be  strictly  limited.  Teachers  have  been 
known  to  spoil  their  lessons  by  excess  of  illustration. 
This,  however,  is  seldom  likely  to  occur  under  the  normal 
circumstances  of  school  life.  It  is  as  a  rule  only  when  the 
teacher  is  making  a  special  effort,  e.g.  when  he  is  giving  a 
demonstration  lesson  before  critics,  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  so  much  illustration  that  the  lesson  is  overwhelmed  and 
proper  treatment  of  each  picture  is  impossible. 

Too  frequently,  however,  the  fault  is  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  suitable  pictures.  And  every  good  teacher  finds 
it  necessary  to  supplement  the  pictures  he  is  able  to  obtain 
ready-made  by  more  or  less  rough  drawings  of  his  own. 
These,  like  all  other  pictures  for  class  use,  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  of  all  the  children  examining  them 
thoroughly  from  their  places.  Every  teacher  should  be 
something  of  an  artist.  But  those  who  have  no  special 
ability  in  this  respect  need  not  be  discouraged.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  as  long  as  the  effect  of  a  sketch  as  seen 
from  a  distance  is  fairly  good,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
worry  over  careful  execution.  With  large  sheets  of  draw- 
ing-paper and  a  piece  of  charcoal  a  moderate  draftsman  is 
able  in  a  comparatively  short  time  to  make  crude  yet 
effective  copies  of  some  of  the  small  prints  to  be  found  in 
books. 

Every  teacher  should  also  acquire  the  habit  of  making 
still  rougher  sketches  011  the  blackboard.  Nobody  can 
provide  beforehand  for  all  the  requirements  of  a  lesson. 
Frequently  during  the  course  of  a  lesson  a  point  will  un- 
expectedly arise  in  the  elucidation  of  which  a  rough  sketch 
on  the  blackboard  is  more  helpful  than  much  talk.  Such 
a  sketch  is  often  more  effective  than  a  drawing  previously 
prepared.  A  sketch  growing  rapidly  under  the  eyes  of  the 
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children  will  attract  their  attention  in  a  way  that  no  still 
copy  can  do.  As  Thring  says,  "  in  far  off  lands  and  ages 
yet  to  come,  no  Teacher  will  enter  his  Class-room  without 
being  prepared  to  make  his  hands  help  his  head,  and  by 
rapid  sketches  to  put  before  his  Class  in  a  vivid  way  all 
things  capable  of  being  illustrated  by  sight  and  pictured 
to  the  eye."  x 

"And  Photography,"  Thring  continues,  "will  be  called 
in  also  to  imprint  the  reality  of  men,  and  cities,  and  famous 
lands  on  untravelled  readers,  until  no  school  shall  be 
thought  a  school  at  all  which  does  not  use  such  helps  more 
familiarly  than  the  blackboards."  2  Most  photographs, 
of  course,  are  too  small  for  class  use  as  they  stand.  If 
nothing  further  can  be  done  with  them,  they  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  other  small  pictures.  But  many  schools 
are  now  provided  with  a  lantern,  and  by  this  means  small 
photographs  in  the  form  of  slides  can  be  made  to  produce 
large  and  brilliant  pictures  of  a  kind  undreamt  of  in  our 
schools  fifty  years  ago.  "  And  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
srenerallv  known  that  the  class-room  need  not  be  darkened 

o  •/ 

for  this  purpose.  If,  instead  of  throwing  the  light  on  an 
opaque  screen  with  the  lantern  at  the  back  of  the  class,  we 
have  the  lantern  behind  a  translucent  screen  consisting  of 
a  sheet  of  tracing-paper  or  tracing-cloth,  or  even  of  a  sheet 
of  ordinary  drawing-paper  that  has  been  rendered  trans- 
lucent by  painting  it  over  with  melted  paraffin,  and  project 
the  picture  through  it  from  behind,  the  light  of  the  room 
need  not  be  reduced  any  more  than  it  is  by  letting  down 
the  ordinary  window-blinds.  .  .  ."3 

Whether  Thring  had  any  notion  of  the  development  of 
the  use  of  lanterns  when  he  referred  to  photographs  is 
doubtful.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  he  could  have 

1  Thring,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  pp.  137-8. 

2  Ibid.  3Furneaux,  Nature  Study  Guide,  p.  14. 
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had  no  idea  of  the  kinematograph  as  a  possible  auxiliary  in 
teaching.  Many  living  educationists  have  regarded  with 
great  alarm  the  development  of  kinematograph  exhibitions 
and  the  firm  hold  which  these  have  obtained  over  a  large 
number  of  the  children  of  our  elementary  schools.  Pro- 
fessor Welton,  for  instance,  seems  to  think  very  little  of 
the  intellectual  effect  of  such  shows.  "  The  pictures,"  he 
says,  "  may  be  excellent,  and  may  succeed  each  other  without 
breaks,  and  yet  without  any  suggestive  connexion.  Our 
interest  may  be  intense ;  our  whole  consciousness  may  be 
filled  by  the  show ;  we  are  so  absorbed  that  we  notice 
nothing  else.  We  are  full  of  enjoyment.  But  we  are 
not  full  of  thought.  It  is  quite  correct  to  say  we  are 
absorbed ;  it  is  confusing  and  misleading  to  say  we  are 
attentive."  l  But  Professor  Welton  can  be  thinking  only 
of  representations  of  the  most  childish  antics  when  he  makes 
such  remarks.  Most  of  the  pictures,  however,  even  of  those 
which  interest  children,  are  above  this  level.  They  demand 
some  understanding  and  a  continuous  progress  of  ideation 
for  their  full  appreciation.  True,  Professor  Welton  admits 
that  there  are  such  pictures,  and  that  a  higher  intellectual 
process  is  necessary  for  their  comprehension.  "  Of  course," 
he  says,  "  attention  may  be  present.  If  the  pictures 
raise  in  our  minds  an  attitude  of  enquiry,  if  they  form 
a  story- series  which  we  try  to  follow  and  grasp  as  a 
whole,  then  so  far  the  direction  of  our  thoughts  is  deter- 
mined by  the  desire  to  understand,  and  we  are  attentive." 

1  Welton,  The  Psychology  of  Education,  p.  240.  It  should  be 
noted  that  for  Professor  Welton  the  word  attention  has  a  restricted 
meaning.  He  will  allow  the  term  to  be  used  only  for  the  higher 
forms  of  attention — for  those  which  involve  apperception  or  observa- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  mere  perception.  For  the  attention  in- 
volved in  the  latter  case  he  prefers  to  use  the  word  absorption. 

•  Ibid. 
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But  it  is  possible  to  maintain  that  these  conditions  are 
present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  a  very  large  number 
of  the  moving  pictures  which  interest  children.  Even, 
however,  if  Professor  Welton  could  be  persuaded  of  this,  he 
would  still  have  an  objection.  "  Even  then,  however,"  he 
continues,  "  the  attention  is  quite  subordinate  to  the 
emotional  interest."1 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  he  means  by  this  last  state- 
ment. One  may,  indeed,  insist  that  all  attention,  however 
intellectual,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  an  emotional  interest. 
Professor  Adams,  for  instance,  writes :  "  In  every  case 
attention  owes  its  direction  to  the  emotional  states  that 
accompany  mental  action  ;  in  other  words,  attention  follows 
interest."  It  seems,  indeed,  that,  so  long  as  our  emotion 
does  not  overwhelm  us,  it  increases  rather  than  diminishes 
our  perspicacity.  The  emotion  is  only  an  aspect  of  conation. 
And  conation  is  the  very  life  of  attention.  The  mother 
who  has  a  great  love  for  her  child  watches  him  more  in- 
tently, and  understands  his  actions  far  more  clearly,  than 
other  people  of  equal  intelligence  who  have  less  interest  in 
the  child. 

As  a  test  of  the  need  of  an  understanding,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mere  momentary  enjoyment,  of  a  moving 
picture  we  may  note  the  attitude  of  an  individual  who 
comes  into  the  hall  in  the  middle  of  a  series.  Nobody  who 
has  had  this  experience  with  the  ordinary  films  displayed 
in  our  picture  palaces  can  deny  that  in  most  cases  a  picture 
is  practically  meaningless,  and  hence  little  appreciated — at 
any  rate  for  some  considerable  time — unless  the  early  part 
has  been  seen,  or  unless  some  other  means  have  been  taken 
to  cause  apperception  as  distinguished  from  mere  perception. 

1  Welton,  The,  Psychology  of  Education,  p.  240. 

2  Adams,  The  Herbartian  Psychology  applied  to  Education,  p.  258. 
(Italics  ours. ) 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  carry  the  discussion  further. 
But  space  wilLnot  permit  it.  We  may  content  ourselves, 
however,  with  the  reflexion  that  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  ground  for  so  much  misgiving  with 
regard  to  moving  pictures  need  not  concern  us  here.  For 
the  fact  remains  that  the  kinematograph  is  with  us,  and  is 
exerting  a  very  great  influence.  Further,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  our  dis- 
tinguished educationists,  even  if  they  were  unanimous  in 
condemning  the  exhibitions  which  are  now  in  vogue,  could 
do  much  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  public.  "  The  kinematograph  theatre  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  educational  agency  of  the  day.  That  it  may  not 
become  an  adverse  influence  on  the  education  of  the 
young  a  certain  control  by  the  education  authority  is  im- 
perative." J 

It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  modify  rather 
than  to  ignore  the  present  tendency.  If  only  educational 
authorities  would  endeavour  to  introduce  more  moving 
pictures  of  an  elevating  and  instructive  kind,  less  harm, 
and  probably  much  good,  would  be  done.  It  is  obvious 
that  from  many  of  these  pictures  an  insight  into  the  life 
and  circumstances  of  other  lands  can  be  obtained  such  as 
no  mere  description  could  ever  arouse.  In  history,  the 
kinematograph  would  probably  be  of  less  use  than  in 
geography,  for  the  scenes  of  the  past  have  largely  dis- 
appeared. But  pageants  representing  events  of  bygone 
times  and  many  scenes  of  contemporary  history  are  fre- 
quently photographed  for  the  kinematograph,  and  could  be 
used  with  much  effect.  It  may  be  that  in  the  near  future 
we  shall  be  able  to  introduce  a  kinematograph  into  every 
school.  And  the  moving  pictures  thus  shown  may  bear 


1  Educational  Times,  Feb.  1st,  1915,  p.  50. 
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the  same  relation  to  the  melodramatic  distortions  of  the 
penny  shows  as  does  the  good  literature  for  which  the 
school  should  endeavour  to  arouse  a  taste  to  the  trash  so 
widely  offered  to  the  child  out  of  school. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  child  is  to  be  continuously 
amused  by  exciting  exhibitions.  The  displays  might  come 
as  occasional  entertainments,  forming  both  a  reward  of 
and  a  stimulus  to  careful  study.  And  some  of  this  careful 
study  can  be  required  even  in  connection  with  the  moving 
pictures.  While  a  picture  is  being  shown,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  interrupt  the  child  with  questions  or  demands 
for  explanations  and  descriptions.  But  after  it  is  over,  the 
children  can  very  well  be  asked  to  recount  or  interpret 
what  they  have  seen.  And  the  exciting  character  of  the 
display  will  often  be  a  great  stimulus  to  vivid  narration, 
clear  thinking,  and  permanent  retention. 

Reverting  now  to  the  rough  sketches  which  a  teacher 
should  often  make  to  illustrate  his  lessons,  we  may  note 
that  these  often  approximate  to  diagrams.  Omitting  many 
of  the  concrete  details,  they  will  tend  to  represent  only  the 
essential  outlines.  This  will  be  especially  the  case  with 
the  teacher  who  is  little  of  an  artist.  But  it  will  be 
actually  preferable  in  some  instances.  We  have  noted  how 
the  rough  model  in  its  simplicity  is  often  of  more  value 
than  the  actual  object.  A  similar  advantage  often  attaches 
to  the  diagram.  It  helps  the  process  of  abstracting  the 
essential  features.  An  example  has  already  been  given  in 
another  place. l  We  may,  however,  cite  yet  another.  Even 
if  the  pupils  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  picture 
of  English  and  Spanish  ships  of  the  time  of  the  Armada, 
they  will  better  realise  the  advantage  which  the  English 
possessed  in  fighting  against  the  high  Spanish  galleons  if 

1  See  pp.  271-2. 
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a  diagram  such  as  tliat  in  the  accompanying  figure  be 
sketched  (Fig.  12).  From  this  they  will  more  readily 
see  that  the  ships  of  the  Spaniards  presented  an  easy 
mark  to  their  opponents,  while  "  from  the  height  of  their 
decks  their  shot  passed  clean  over  the  English  ships." 


Fig.  12. 


If  illustrations  of  the  people  and  events  of  the  past  be 
freely  iised,  and  thoroughly  observed  by  the  children,  there 
will  be  little  danger,  even  when  the  history  lessons  deal 
largely  with  battles  and  other  great  occurrences,  of  the 
children  failing  to  realise  the  progress  in  customs,  habits, 
dress,  and  other  modes  of  life.  Much  has  been  said  by 
educationists  against  the  practice  of  teaching  the  history 
only  of  wars  and  great  political  crises,  and  of  dealing 
almost  entirely  with  kings  and  prominent  statesmen.  All 
this  is  quite  justified.  The  children  must  realise  that 
history  deals  with  the  gradual  development  of  new  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  the 
people.  And  they  should  come  to  see  that  the  actions  of 
the  kings  and  great  statesmen  were  often  rather  the  results 
than  the  causes  of  the  important  changes  involved.  Still 
we  must  remember  that  the  great  events  are  the  most 
striking  and  interesting  things  to  the  children,  and,  further, 
that  they  form  the  landmarks  which  enable  us  to  realise 
and  to  trace  the  course  of  progress.  They  gather  up  in 
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themselves  and  thus  represent  much  of  the  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive development  which  had  been  proceeding  for  a 
long  period  before  they  sprang  into  existence.  The  slow 
development  of  new  ideas  and  new  ways  of  acting  cannot 
readily  be  traced  by  itself ;  and  the  great  events,  if  they 
are  rightly  studied,  enable  us  to  appreciate  much  more 
readily  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  the  fact  that 
gradual  changes  had  been  taking  place  long  before  the 
occurrence  of  those  important  crises. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  history  course,  much  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  outlines  of  government,  local  and 
central.     The  machinery  of  taxation  and  the  methods  by 
which  representation  is  secured  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Something,  of  course,  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  tracing 
the  development  of  these  arrangements,  especially  as  the 
pupils   approach   the   study    of   modern   times.     It   will, 
indeed,  be  impossible  to  deal  with   our   history  without 
frequent  reference  to  these  matters.     How,  for  instance, 
can  the  pupils  understand  the  disputes  which  led  to  the 
great  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  unless  they  have 
some  notion  of  the  methods  of  taxation  and  of  the  state  of 
parliamentary  government  at  the  time  in  question  ?    But 
the  organisations  of  the  present  time  should  receive  special 
attention.     And  here,  as  elsewhere,  practical  illustration 
is  a  great  help.     If  the  school  possesses  clubs  and  societies 
of  various  descriptions,  as  it  should  do,  the  management 
of  these  will  provide  excellent  exemplification  of  the  more 
elaborate  methods  adopted  in  the  government  of  the  com- 
munity in  general.     The  elections  of  captains,  secretaries, 
members  of  committees,  and  other  officials  are  good  illus- 
trations of  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections.     And 
when  a  levy  has  to  be  made  to  provide  for  certain  expen- 
diture, its  likeness  to  a  rate  or  tax  can  be  noted.     Often, 
however,  and  especially  in  cases  where  the  school  societies 
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are  not  well  developed  or  democratically  managed,  it  is 
well  to  resort  to  dramatisation  of  the  actual  events  of 
public  life.  A  mimic  municipal  or  parliamentary  election 
can  be  conducted  in  class,  with  all  the  machinery  of 
polling  booths,  policemen,  returning  officer,  and  the  rest. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  chief  value  of  history  as  a  moral 
factor  in  education  is  that  it  gives  the  necessary  knowledge 
for  taking  part  efficiently  in  public  actions ;  in  other 
words,  it  trains  for  citizenship.  And  the  teacher  should 
have  this  object  clearly  in  view,  especially  towards  the  e 
of  the  school  course. 

Lastly,  a  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  question  of 
books.  History  readers  have  long  formed  a  part  of  the 
apparatus  in  the  upper  classes.  They  are  useful  in  that 
they  provide  interesting  means  of  revising  much  of  the 
oral  teaching.  And  they  often  present  some  of  the  facts 
in  a  fresh  light,  especially  if  the  teacher  does  not  himself 
rely  chiefly  upon  them  in  getting  up  his  lessons.  But,  in 
addition  to  mere  readers,  the  upper  boys  should  have  more 
complete  text-books.  And  for  some  parts  of  the  subject 
they  might  be  induced  to  study  these  books  by  themselves, 
the  teacher,  of  course,  examining  them  afterwards  and 
endeavouring  to  correct  and  amplify  any  imperfect  or 
incomplete  notions  obtained  by  them.  In  the  better  types 
of  elementary  schools  a  further  step  could  be  taken.  The 
pupils  could  be  induced  to  dip  into  some  of  the  great 
standard  works.  The  school  library  and  the  public  library 
should  both  be  requisitioned  for  this  purpose.  As  we  have 
already  noted,  the  object  of  the  elementary  school  is  not 
merely  to  give  information,  but  to  create  an  appetite  for 
more.  And  if  few  of  the  boys  who  leave  a  school  evince 
any  desire  to  read  further  for  themselves  we  may  say  that 
the  course  in  history  has  partially  failed.  History  is  a 
branch  of  literature,  and  the  love  of  profitable  reading 
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which  ought  to  be  developed  in  the  parent  subject  should 
extend  to  the  offshoot.  "  For  every  child,  the  whole  past 
lies  behind  the  locked  door  of  ignorance  ;  if  you  can  do  no 
more  than  teach  him  how  to  turn  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
door,  and  make  him  want  to  open  and  enter,  you  have 
done  a  very  great  thing.  And  if  you  can  teach  him  to 
enter  with  unshodden  feet,  as  one  who  treads  on  holy 
ground,  you  have  done  a  greater  thing  still.  But  that 
high  task  is  given  only  to  those  who  walk  themselves  with 
unshodden  feet  because  they  have  seen  in  history  the 
revelation  of  God."  l 

It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  inspira- 
tional aspect  of  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  school  curri- 
culum. We  can  indicate  it  only  with  extreme  brevity. 
There  is  one  subject,  however,  which  demands  a  few 
special  words — geography.  Geography  may  be  regarded 
as  the  handmaid  of  history.  It  enables  us  to  trace  the 
way  in  which  nations  have  developed  much  more  clearly 
and  definitely  than  we  could  otherwise  do.  The  general 
character  of  a  nation  is  largely  dependent  on  the  climate 
and  resources  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  a 
country  such  as  ours,  situated  in  the  temperate  zone, 
with  great  mineral  resources,  we  find  a  people  brisk, 
energetic,  persevering,  and  intelligent,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  machinery. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  place  our  ancestors  in  a  district 
situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  with  no  great  mineral  resources, 
but  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  we  should  probably  now  be 
a  race  comparatively  indolent,  inert,  unsteady,  and  dull, 
with  few  serious  occupations,  and  those  largely  agricultural. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  accumulation  of  people  into 
cities  at  certain  spots  is  due  chiefly  to  the  superior  advan- 

1  The  Rev.  Canon  J.  Howard  B.  Masterman,  op.  cit. ,  p.  4. 
TG.  27 
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tages  offered  by  nature  in  some  places  rather  than  in 
others.  We  cannot,  in  short,  trace  the  course  of  history 
without  some  knowledge  of  geography. 

Not  only  is  a  knowledge  of  geography  necessary  to  the 
full  understanding  of  the  development  of  a  nation,  but  it 
is  also  indispensable  in  studying  the  particular  wars  and 
other  crises  which  occur  in  its  history.  If  we  are  to 
comprehend  a  campaign,  we  must  know  something  of  the 
nature-  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  conducted.  If  we  are 
to  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the  dispute  over  a  certain 
town  or  piece  of  land,  we  must  know  something  of  its 
position  and  geographical  importance.  If  we  are  to  realise 
the  growth  and  value  of  our  Empire,  we  must  know  some- 
thing of  its  various  colonies  and  dependencies.  In  brief, 
history  without  maps,  and  all  that  these  imply,  is  com- 
parable to  chessmen  without  a  board  on  which  they  can  be 
arranged. 

The  principle  of  subordinating  one  subject  to  another 
which  is  here  recommended  with  regard  to  geography  in  its 
relation  to  history  is  usually  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
correlation.  Too  frequently  in  the  past  subjects  have  been 
taught  as  absolutely  distinct  branches  of  knowledge.  And 
it  has  become  necessary  to  insist  on  the  obvious  truism 
that  all  knowledge  is  one.  True,  it  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  subjects.  But  many  of  these  subjects  can  be 
known  by  one  mind,  and  they  should  be  interconnected  in 
that  mind  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  separation  of 
subjects  has  arisen  because  of  the  immense  growth  of 
knowledge.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
possible  for  a  great  student  like  Aristotle  to  aspire  to  a 
knowledge  of  everything  that  was  worth  knowing.  But 
now  110  human  mind,  however  well  equipped,  can  compass 
the  whole.  And  we  have  entered  on  an  age  of  specialisa- 
tion. Even  when  we  reach  the  level  of  secondary  sch 
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work,  which  is  by  no  means  advanced  when  considered 
from  the  highest  standpoint,  we  find  that  no  teacher  is 
thoroughly  capable  of  dealing  efficiently  with  all  the  subjects. 
And  even  if  there  could  be  only  one  teacher  for  all  the 
subjects,  it  would  still  be  necessary  for  the  scholars,  with 
their  limited  ability,  to  attack  one  subject  at  a  time.  But 
this  must  not  blind  us  to  the  interconnection  of  the  sub- 
jects. No  subject  can  be  completely  understood  in  barren 
isolation  from  all  the  others.  And  the  lower  down  we  go 
in  the  scale  of  instruction,  the  more  interconnected  should 
the  lessons  in  the  various  subjects  be.  In  the  infant  school 
it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  lessons  even  more  closely 
than  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

But  there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
tween two  ways  of  connecting  the  lessons  in  the  various 
subjects.  In  the  example  which  we  have  taken  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  is  subordinated  to  the  historical. 
And  if  all  the  geography  taken  consisted  of  only  that 
which  throws  light  on  history,  we  should  be  following  a 
method  which  has  been  advocated  by  many  educationists, 
especially  Herbartians.  Some  of  these  educationists,  indeed, 
would  subordinate  not  only  geography,  but  all  the  other 
subjects,  to  history.  Let  us  examine  their  plan  and  their 
reasons  for  it  more  fully. 

"  Upon  the  essential  unity  of  the  educational  aim  .  .  . 
some  of  the  disciples  of  Herbart  have  based  a  doctrine  of 
correlation  which,  if  carried  generally  into  practice,  would 
have  far-reaching  consequences.  Starting  from  the  pro- 
position that  the  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  the  formation 
of  character — a  proposition  which  we  have  seen  reason  to 
regard  as  profoundly  true — they  easily  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  humanistic  group  of  studies,  abounding  as  these 
do  in  moral  ideas  that  directlv  subserve  the  all-inclusive 

*/ 

end,  ought  to  take  precedence  in  the  school  curriculum. 
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But,  more  than  this,  since  character  depends  upon  will,  will 
upon  desire,  desire  upon  interest,  and  interest  upon  the 
'  circle  of  thought,'  in  which  '  the  whole  inner  activity  has 
its  abode,'  it  follows  that  the  main  business  of  education 
lies  here,  for  a  strong  character  can  be  formed  only  by 
cultivating  an  extensive  and  coherent  '  circle  of  thought.' 
'  Those  only  wield  the  full  power  of  education,'  says 
Herbart,  '  who  know  how  to  cultivate  in  the  youthful  soul 
a  large  circle  of  thought  closely  connected  in  all  its  parts' 
A  loose  aggregate  of  ideas  floating  in  the  mind  must  result 
in  a  chaotic  will,  and  in  an  irregular  planless  life  ;  and  un- 
connected groups  of  ideas,  even  though  each  group  be  well- 
knit  within  itself,  must  mean  at  least  a  divided  will,  whose 
plans  do  not  hang  together,  and  whose  acts  tend  to  incon- 
sistency. The  man  who  keeps  his  religious  ideas  in  one 
compartment  of  his  mind  and  his  business  ideas  in  another, 
is  the  stock  example  of  what  is  meant.  Let  the  '  unity  of 
the  circle  of  thought '  be  destroyed,  and  then  farewell  to 
unity  and  strength  of  character. 

"  Such,  briefly  and  incompletely  stated,  are  the  theoreti- 
cal grounds  upon  which  rests  that  extreme  method  of 
correlating  studies  known  as  the  plan  of  '  concentration.' 
It  is  thought  that  the  desired  unity  is  best  attained  by 
making  a  certain  study  the  centre  of  the  instruction-plan, 
and  by  grouping  the  others  round  it  in  positions  of  greater 
or  less  subordination.  On  account  of  its  rich  and  ethically 
important  content,  history,  including  story  and  legend,  is 
made  the  central  theme.  The  literature  is  chosen  on  the 
ground  that  it  bears  upon,  or  arises  out  of,  the  historical 
instruction ;  as  also  are  the  school  songs.  Drawing  and 
modelling  may  be  connected  with  the  history  of  archi- 
tectural styles,  and  with  castles,  armour,  ships,  coins, 
and  other  objects  of  historical  interest.  Language  con- 
stitutes the  formal  side  of  the  historical  material.  I 
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is  confessed  that  when  we  come  to  the  natural  sciences 
and  to  mathematics  graver  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of 
concentration ;  but  the  more  stalwart  advocates  of  the 
plan  attempt  to  surmount  these  difficulties  by  treating 
geography  as  an  associative  subject,  having  affinities  with 
the  human  and  the  scientific  groups,  and  by  regarding 
nature  from  the  standpoint  of  human  purposes."  1 

The  subject  which  in  such  a  method  of  correlation  takes 
the  lead,  and  to  which  all  the  others  are  subordinated,  is 
often  called  the  core  or  centre.  In  the  case  cited  it  is 
history.  But  different  writers  have  suggested  different 
cores ;  and  some  have  proposed  more  than  one,  to  be  used 
together. 

But  no  single  subject  or  group  of  subjects  should  be 
allowed  to  dictate  absolutely  the  time,  place,  amount,  and 
character  of  the  instruction  in  all  the  other  subjects.  For 
no  branch  of  the  curriculum  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
predominant.  To  adhere  to  the  example  which  we  have 
already  cited,  we  may  say  that  history,  though  a  very 
important  subject,  does  not  provide  a  satisfactory  plan 
according  to  which  all  other  instruction  should  be  given. 
History  is  important  in  that  it  enables  us  to  understand 
the  present  more  completely  than  we  otherwise  could  do. 
But,  after  all,  the  present  itself  is  our  chief  concern.  And 
the  knowledge  of  history  which  we  desire  all  children  to 
acquire  is  strictly  subordinate  and  subservient  to  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  conditions  here  and  now  existing. 
This  grasp  requires  the  more  or  less  independent  study  of 
many  subjects  which  would  be  sadly  mutilated  and  re- 
duced if  they  were  made  to  depend  entirely  on  the  require- 
ments of  history.  As  Mr.  Eayniont,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  "  concentration  " 

1  Raymont,  The  Principles  of  Education,  pp.  224-5. 
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plan,  trenchantly  remarks,  "The  very  fact  that  different 
plans  are  advocated  by  the  '  Herbartians,'  and  by  those 
who,  under  the  influence  of  the  Froebelian  movement, 
would  make  nature- studies  the  centre,  suggests  that  these 
schemes  owe  their  origin,  partly  at  least,  to  the  special 
interests  and  proclivities  of  those  who  propose  them.  This 
is,  of  course,  no  argument  against  co-ordination,  nor 
against  concentration,  when  the  latter  takes  the  form 
making  now  one  and  now  another  study  the  temporary 
centre  of  the  instruction.  But  it  is  an  argument  for  the 
exercise  of  due  care  in  allowing  oneself  to  be  influenced  by 
any  one-sided  scheme."  l 

The  plan  of  extreme  "  concentration  "  is  not  only  u 
satisfactory  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  just  indicated  : 
its  defects  are  still  more  obvious  as  we  approach  more 
closely  to  practice.  The  subordination  of  all  the  lessons 
throughout  the  week  to  the  needs  of  one  branch  of  the 
curriculum  (e.g.  history)  means  that  the  subject-matter  of 
the  latter  is  continually  recurring  as  the  dominating  factor 
in  all.  It  needs  little  imagination  to  conceive  that  many 
of  the  children  would  thus  be  excessively  bored.  "  Teachers 
are  beginning  to  realise,  what  pupils  have  realised  some 
time  ago,  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  method  of  correla- 
tion to  such  an  extent  as  to  exhaust  all  possible  interest  in 
certain  matters."  2 

We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  such  an  absolute 
system  of  correlation  as  that  described,  even  for  the 
youngest  children.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole 
idea  has  to  be  given  up.  We  can  still  bear  in  mind  that 
the  various  subjects  which  we  have  to  teach  are  more  or  less 
closely  interconnected.  The  principle  on  which  we  shall 
work,  however,  will  be  one  rather  of  co-ordination  than  of 


1  Op.  cit.,  p.  227.          '-  Adams,  Exposition  and  Illustration,  p. 
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subordination.  This,  then,  is  the  second  alternative  with 
respect  to  the  connecting  of  the  various  subjects.  In 
accepting  it,  we  shall  recognise  that  some  amount  of 
special  attention  should  be  devoted  to  each  subject  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  knowledge ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
shall  bear  in  mind  that  the  particular  subject  with  which 
we  may  be  dealing  at  a  given  moment  is  related  to  other 
subjects  which  may  both  throw  light  upon  it  and  receive 
some  in  return,  and  we  shall  consequently  be  ever  on  the 
alert  on  the  one  hand  to  refer  to  those  subjects  and  to  use 
the  appropriate  parts  of  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
cause  the  present  subject  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
whatever  can  be  illuminated  by  it. 

We  can  even  go  a  step  further,  and  recognise  that  some 
subjects,  though  requiring  a  certain-  amount  of  separate 
and  independent  treatment,  are  more  or  less  subordinate  to 
others,  and  should  be  largely,  though  not  wholly,  dealt 
with  in  the  service  of  those  others.  This,  we  have  seen,  is 
to  some  extent  the  case  with  geography  in  its  relation  to 
history.  A  great  deal  of  our  geography  can  be  determined, 
with  respect  both  to  scope  and  method  of  treatment,  by  the 
requirements  of  our  teaching  in  history. 

But  geography  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  treated  inde- 
pendently of  history.  For  it  is  an  important  part  of  that 
extended  knowledge  of  our  concrete  environment  which  is 
necessary  for  intelligent  thought  and  action,  even  apart 
from  the  lessons  learned  from  history.  This  aspect  of  the 
subject  brings  it  under  nature  study  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  term.  "  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  nothing  but  Nature 
study  and  handwork,  the  latter  term  including  modelling, 
drawing,  and  map-making.  It  is  begun  as  purely  observa- 
tional and  expressional  work — looking  at  samples  of  geo- 
graphical data,  reasoning  about  them,  and  expressing  them 
in  various  forms.  It  is  continued  beyond  the  limits  of 
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first-hand  experience  by  applying  the  principles  already 
learnt  to  new  facts  supplied  by  pictures,  maps,  books,  and 
descriptive  speech." l 

But,  while  we  recognise  this  partial  independence  of 
geography,  we  must  not  allow  our  admission  to  carry  us  to 
extremes.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  need  of  esti- 
mating the  utility  of  the  knowledge  which  we  propose  to 
impart.  The  enumerations  of  multifarious  facts  which 
were  once  made  the  staple  part  of  geography  are  now  seen 
to  be  largely  useless  for  the  ordinary  person.  Only  in  so 
far  as  the  knowledge  imparted  is  useful,  either  in  raising 
the  child  to  a  higher  plane  of  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  life  or  in  guiding  him  in  the  actual  doing  of  certain 
things,  can  the  multiplication  of  facts  to  form  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  globe  be  justified.  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  use  of  learning  the  names  of  all  the 
counties  of  England  with  their  county  towns,  and  the 
rivers,  if  any,  on  which  these  are  situated,  at  the  age  of 
nine,  if  the  knowledge  is  never  used,  and  disappears  almost 
entirely  in  the  course  of  the  following  ten  years  ?  To 
speak  of  the  training  of  the  memory  is  to  make  an  un- 
warrantable assumption.  This  is  that  extreme  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  formal  training  which  we  have  seen  to  be  un- 
tenable. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  individual  fails  to 
retain  most  of  the  knowledge  in  question,  we  might  rather 
call  the  business  a  training  in  forgetting.  And  the  same 
charge  can  be  levelled  against  any  laborious  memorising  of 
facts  which  are  not  in  some  way  useful,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  after  life. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  curriculum  .  .  .  needs  re- 
vision. That  revision,  however,  should  be  made,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  corrected  estimate  of  formal 

1  Ballard,  Handwork  as  an  Educational  Medium,  p.  131. 
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training,  but  from  the  closely  allied  point  of  view  of  the 
use  which  the  pupils  are  likely  to  make  of  the  knowledge 
and  skill  acquired.  Voltaire,  in  writing  of  '  The  Education 
of  a  Young  Marquis,'  put  this  question  very  clearly,  though 
only  to  ridicule  those  who  raise  it  in  defence  of  their  short- 
comings. He  depicts  an  ignorant  tutor,  who,  when  geo- 
graphy is  suggested  as  a  subject  of  study  for  his  pupil, 
replies :  *  What  good  will  that  do  him  ?  When  my  lord 
visits  his  estates,  will  not  the  coachmen  know  the  roads  ? 
They  certainly  will  not  cause  him  to  lose  his  way  ;  one  has 
no  need  of  a  quadrant  to  travel,  and  one  can  go  very  nicely 
from  Paris  to  Auvergne  without  it  being  necessary  to  know 
in  what  latitude  one  is.'  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to 
short  journeys  under  such  conditions  as  those  specified. 
But  these  are  precisely  the  journeys  which  the  ordinary  in- 
dividual undertakes.  And  we  still  have  the  question  on 
our  hands  :  Of  what  use  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy to  the  ordinary  person  ?  " l 

The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  that  a  complete 
knowledge  is  not  required  by  ordinary  individuals,  but 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  broad  general  principles 
of  the  subject  is  necessary  in  order  to  extend  the  outlook 
of  the  child  and  to  enable  him  to  obtain  for  himself  and 
use  any  of  the  multifarious  facts  which  he  may  at  times 
need,  e.g.  in  his  study  of  history.  Instead  of  a  complete 
knowledge,  which  would  include  many  such  details  as  those 
already  cited,  we  should  rather  strive  for  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  subject.  If  the  child  develops  this,  he  will 
extend  his  knowledge  for  himself,  whenever  circumstances 
demand  it.  He  will  use  maps  and  treatises  on  geography 
to  look  up  those  various  facts  of  which  a  knowledge  will 

1  Dumville,  Discussion  on  "The  Child  and  the  Curriculum"  in 
the  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associations,  Jan.  1914, 
pp.  304-5. 
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become  necessary  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  reading  and 
in  other  occupations,  long  after  his  school  days  are  ended. 

We  have  already  seen  how  nature  study  in  its  other 
branches  will  enable  the  child  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  his 
opportunities  for  communion  with  nature.  As  it  develops 
into  science,  and  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  more  hidden  mysteries,  a  species  of  reverence  should 
be  developed  which  will  go  far  to  cause  the  individual  to 
appreciate  the  infinite  Wisdom  displayed.  Scientific  in- 
vestigation, so  far  as  it  is  possible  with  children,  also 
develops  a  respect  for  truth,  and  a  habit  of  patient  search 
for  it,  to  perhaps  a  still  greater  extent  than  does  the  study 
of  history.  "  The  single-eyed  search  for  truth,  through 
careful  observation  and  experiment,  record  and  reasoning 
—the  habit  of  looking  behind  the  appearance  to  discover 
the  cause — the  habit  of  suspending  judgment  and  of  criti- 
cal analysis — all  these  have  an  important  moral  value."  l 

With  regard  to  the  more  purely  moral  aspect  of  the 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  we  can  here,  as  already 
hinted,  say  only  a  very  few  words. 

We  have  seen  that  handwork  is  to  be  regarded  both  as 
a  method  to  be  pursued  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
usual  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  as  a  more  or  less 
independent  training  in  skill  of  various  kinds.  The  former 
aspect  of  it  is  perhaps  the  more  important.  But  the  latter 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  And  when  the  moral  train- 
ing which  it  involves  is  brought  more  clearly  to  light,  its 
value  is  still  more  obvious.  The  accuracy  and  precision 
which  are  required  for  all  exact  work  should  result  in  a 
lively  appreciation  of  honest  and  thorough  endeavour  in 
every  department  of  human  activity.  "  In  no  case  does 
inexactness  or  slovenly  and  untrue  work  produce  results 


1  Abel  J.  Jones,  Character  in  the  Making,  p.  133. 
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which  are  so  obvious  and  concrete  ;  the  failure  in  a  careless 
attempt  at  dovetailing  is  immediately  apparent,  and  the 
pupil  learns  the  value  of  exact  and  careful  work." 1  The 
subject  also  creates  a  healthy  attitude  towards  manual 
labour  in  general,  and  particularly  towards  those  kinds 
which  involve  much  skill  and  thought.  Some  of  the  forms 
which  are  dealt  with  in  school  may  lead  the  pupil,  when  his 
childhood  is  over,  to  pursue  the  occupations  in  his  leisure, 
thus  safeguarding  him  to  some  extent  from  wasting  the 
whole  of  his  spare  time  in  those  trivial,  and  sometimes 
debasing,  amusements  which  so  often  captivate  the  adoles- 
cents who  leave  our  elementary  schools.  Lastly,  manual 
work  is  often  said  to  provide  a  training  of  the  will.  By 
this  is  meant  that  the  child  gains  more  and  more  control 
over  his  body  and  its  activities.  This  value,  of  course,  is 
shared  by  other  forms  of  carefully  directed  bodily  activity, 
such  as  physical  exercises.  There  is  110  doubt  that  the  in- 
dividual who  is  trained  to  perform  accurate  and  precise 
movements  of  any  kind  is  thereby  gaining  both  confidence 
in  himself  and  increased  facility  in  the  direction  of  making 
the  body  a  thoroughly  efficient  servant  of  the  mind. 

Drawing,  of  course,  and  all  other  forms  of  pictorial  art 
constitute  a  branch  of  handwork,  and,  as  such,  may  be 
said  to  confer  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  advantages  already 
referred  to.  But,  in  addition,  they  should  be  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
child's  nature.  In  other  words,  they  should  foster  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  acquirement  of  good 
taste  in  general.  Music  and  dancing,  if  taught  in  the 
right  spirit  and  with  due  discrimination,  will  also  help  in 
this  respect.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  resulting  improve- 
ment in  taste  is  not  without  its  effect  on  morals.  The 

lOp.  dt.,  p.  134. 
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children  may  be  led  to  take  a  pride  in  the  artistic  and  tidy 
arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  school,  and  especially 
of  the  particular  class-rooms  in  which  they  work.  They 
may  be  induced  to  aid  in  the  decoration  of  these  rooms 
with  plants,  pictures,  and  other  embellishments.  And 
when  this  is  done,  the  incongruity  of  any  child  presenting 
in  his  own  person  an  unsatisfactory  appearance  will  be 
readily  recognised.  The  children  will  thus  come  to  shrink 
from  appearing  at  school  in  a  dishevelled  or  dirty  condition 
And  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and  decorum  which  are  th 
established  will  have  an  important  effect  on  the  general 
conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  children.  The  school  may 
even  affect  the  home  in  this  respect.  And,  even  if  it  is 
impossible  for  the  children  to  exercise  much  influence  in 
the  improvement  of  their  own  homes,  where  these  are  in 
an  undesirable  condition,  they  may  retain  sufficient  desire 
for  a  better  state  of  things  to  ensure  that  the  new  homes 
which  they  will  ultimately  found  shall  be  all  the  brighter 
because  of  the  aesthetic  training  of  their  school  days. 

Even  arithmetic,  perhaps  the  most  prosaic  of  all  sub- 
jects, has  also  its  moral  aspect.  The  extreme  accuracy  of 
thought  which  is  required  should  give  rise  to  a  habit  of 
concentration  and  faithful  perseverance  which,  especially  if 
an  ideal  is  aroused  in  connection  with  it,  will  show  its 
effects  in  other  spheres  of  endeavour.  Further,  if  abso- 
lutely independent  work  is  always  demanded  and  secured, 
honesty  and  self-reliance  will  be  developed. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  in  all  the  work  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  it  is  a  question  not  only  of  what  the  pupil 
learns  in  connection  with  the  special  subject-matter  of 
each  branch  dealt  with,  but  of  the  habits  and  ideals  which 
he  acquires  in  the  process  of  attacking  the  various  tasks 
allotted  to  him.  In  each  and  every  part  of  his  work,  he 
should  be  more  or  less  incidentally  developing  a  strong  sense 
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of  duty,  the  influence  of  which  will  spread  to  the  rest  of 
his  life  and  ultimately  make  him  strong  enough  to  fight 
his  way  successfully  through  the  many  trials  and  tempta- 
tions which  will  assail  him. 

Thus  is  the  doctrine  of  formal  training  most  supremely 
vindicated.  We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  earlier  edu- 
cationists have  used  it  to  justify  too  much.  But  no  one 
can  deny  its  validity  in  the  sphere  of  general  moral  instruc- 
tion and  training.  By  all  means  let  us  make  the  life  of 
the  school,  especially  in  its  last  years,  approximate  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  after  life  of  our  pupils,  so  that 
these  may  not  be  so  much  at  a  loss,  when  the  great  change 
comes,  that  they  cannot  carry  over  with  them  any  large 
part  of  the  habits  acquired  in  school  without  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  adaptation.  School  life  should,  indeed,  be, 
as  much  as  we  can  make  it,  a  preparation  for  life  in  the 
world.  But,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  preparation ;  it  can 
never  be  that  life  itself.  Our  faith,  therefore,  in  its  effi- 
cacy must  rest  to  some  extent  on  the  doctrine  of  formal 
training.  In  the  moral  sphere  especially,  we  hope  that  the 
habits  and  ideals  developed  in  school  will  have  their  in- 
fluence in  directing  conduct,  and  consequently  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  character,  when  the  child  is  plunged 
into  the  more  complicated  conditions  of  adult  life. 

We  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  position  assumed  in  our 
first  chapter.  The  whole  course  of  school  life,  both  in  the 
class  work  and  in  the  various  social  activities  which  arise 
in  connection  with  the  institution,  should  be  one  of  constant 
moral  endeavour,  so  that  by  its  means  the  pupil  may  be 
efficiently  prepared  "  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  mag- 
nanimously all  the  offices  both  private  and  publick  of 
Peace  and  War." 

And  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  this  work  rests  with  the  teacher. 
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"  A  Teacher  has  as  his  subject  life  and  mind. 

"  A  Teacher's  life  is  in  living  beings,  not  in  printer's  in 

"  A  Teacher  is  an  Artificer  of  mind  and  noble  life. 

"Above  all,  a  Teacher  never  lets  a  single  life  of  those 
put  into  his  hands  be  spoiled,  or  wasted,  or  flung  aside 
through  neglect,  or  scorn. 

"  A  Teacher  is  the  helper  and  friend  of  the  weak. 

"  That  is  a  teacher."  1 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XII. 


1.  What  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  teaching  of  history? 

2.  Why  should  some  amount  of  the  history  of  other  nations 
taught  in  the  elementary  school  ? 

3.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  history  lessons  given  to  the 
youngest  pupils  of  the  elementary  school  ? 

4.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  history  lessons  given  to  the 
middle  classes  of  the  elementary  school  ? 

5.  How  should  the  syllabus  in  systematic  history  for  the  upper 
classes  of  the  elementary  school  be  arranged  ? 

6.  Briefly  enumerate  the  ways  in  which  the  teaching  of  history 
can  be  made  realistic  to  the  children. 

7.  Indicate  the  various  ways  in  which  pictures  should  be  used  in 
the  teaching  of  history. 

8.  Why  should  the  pupils  be  required  to  describe  the  pictures 
which  are  shown  to  them  ? 

9.  In  what  way  is  a  diagram  often  more  helpful  than  a  picture  ? 
Give  examples. 

10.  What  is  the  use  of  visits  to  places  of  historical  interest? 
What  preparation,  if  any,  should  take  place  in  school  before  such 
visits? 

1  Thring,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  p.  140. 
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11.  To  what  extent  should  local  history  be  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary school ? 

12.  What  is  the  use  of  dramatisation  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  history  ? 

13.  How  should  the  teacher  endeavour  to  secure  that  his  pupils 
pursue  their  historical  reading  after  leaving  school? 

14.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  correlation  as  applied  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  lessons  in  school  ?    Point  out  the  dangers  of 
excessive  correlation,  and  indicate  the  best  plan  of  avoiding  them. 

15.  What  subjects  should  be  correlated   with   history,   and   to 
what  extent  ? 

16.  How  should  the  teacher  strive  to  arouse  an  interest  in  geo- 
graphy which  will  persist  after  school  days  are  over  ? 

17.  How  can  nature  study  and  science  contribute  towards  moral 
inspiration  ? 

18.  State  briefly  the  moral  influences  of  handwork. 

19.  To  what  extent  can  the  various  forms  of  art  help  in  the  moral 
uplifting  of  the  child  ? 

20.  Has  the  study  of  arithmetic  any  moral  effect  on  the  pupils  ? 
If  so,  how  can  this  effect  be  best  secured  ? 

21.  Show  that  the  doctrine  of  formal  training  is  of  importance  as 
a  basis  for  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  school  in  the  development 
of  good  character. 
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"    A   BSORPTION,"  410. 
_£\_  Abstract  ideas  :  see  Ideas. 

Abstract  ideas,  use  of,  29-30. 

Abstraction,  180,  191,  239  ;  *« 
also  Abstract  ideas. 

Accounts,  by  children,  220,  344, 
370  ;  see  also  Composition. 

Acquisition,  instinct  of,  117,  330. 

Action,  child's  love  of,  30. 

Activity,  as  condition  of  percep- 
tion, 156  ff. 

—  in  various  subjects,  33-4. 
— ,  love  of,  116. 

— ,  need  of,  31. 

— ,  use  of  in  teaching,  79-81,  162. 

—  :  see  also  Heuristic  teaching. 
-  -  :  *ee  Problems. 

Adams,  Professor  J.,  quoted, 
42,  79,  208-9,  232-3  (footnote), 
286-7,  288,  289,  314,  315,  319, 
342-3,  411,  422. 

— ,  referred  to,  317  (footnote). 

Adamson,  Professor,  referred  to, 
393. 

Addison,  quoted,  1  ;  referred  to, 
44. 

Aesthetic  sentiment,  342. 

— ,  development  of,  343,427-8. 

Affection  of  pupils,  based  on 
awe,  121-2. 

Albums,  use  of  in  teaching  his- 
tory, 405-6. 

Alphabet,  teaching  of,  347-8. 

Analogy :  see  under  Reasoning 
and  Teaching. 

Analysis  :  see  Abstract  Ideas. 

—  of  literary  extracts,  372  ff. 
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Analytic   method  of    teaching 
see  Inductive  Method. 

Anger,  emotion  of,  117. 

Anthologies,  kinds  required,  374 

-  ,  use  of,  374  ff. 

Apperceiving,  what  it  is,  25. 

Apperception,  206,  216,  247,  254, 
295-6,  410-11. 

-  of  right  distinguished   fro 
perception  of  it,  313. 

—  :  see  also  Observation. 

-  masses,  208-9,  212,  213. 

—  :  see  also  General  truths. 
Application,  habit  of,  115, 1 19-20, 

428. 
— ,  need  of,  41. 

—  of  principles  learned,  257,  281. 
Archimedes,  referred  to,  275. 
Aristotle,  referred  to,  142,  418. 
Arithmetic,    heuristic   work  in 

288  ff. 

— ,  its  function,  184. 
— ,  methods  in,  33. 
— ,  moral  aspect  of,  428. 
Armada,  The,  referred  to, 413-14. 
Armstrong,    Professor,    quoted, 

275-6,  278. 
— ,  referred  to,  278. 
Arnold,  Dr., referred  to,  334,399. 
Arrangement,  need  of  in  telling, 

58-9. 

Assembly,  school,  339. 
Associations,  52,  105,  107,  151. 
— ,  basis  of  habits,  115. 
— ,  basis  of  memory,  76. 
Atmosphere,    literary,    creation 

of,  377. 
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Attention,  410-11. 
— ,  "derived  spontaneous,"  82, 
111  ff.,  139. 

—  effect  of  on  associations,  53. 

—  enforced,  61-2,  82,  134. 

—  "  immediate   spontaneous,1' 
82,  139. 

—  involuntary,  82. 

—  spontaneous,  61-2,  82. 

—  volitional,  145. 

—  voluntary,    82-3,    111,    133, 
139. 

Attractive,  lessons  must  be,  30. 
Audiles,  154. 
Auto-suggestion,  335. 
Avelmry,  Lord,  quoted,  392. 
Aveyron,  wild  boy  of,  3,  192. 


BACKWARD    CHILDREN, 
deficient  in  skill,  164. 
Bacon,  referred  to,  96. 
Bagley,  quoted,  307-8. 
Bollard,  P.  B.,  quoted,    183-4, 

423-4. 

— ,  referred  to,  100. 
Barclay,    Miss    F.    E.,  quoted, 

403-4. 

Behaviour,  end  of  education,  7  ff. 
Bible,  referred  to,  403. 
Biographies,    use    of    in    moral 

instruction,  314. 
— ,  use  of  in  teaching  of  history, 

393. 

Blackboard,  abuse  of  in  compo- 
sition lessons,  382. 
— ,  abuse  of  in  drawing  lessons, 

231. 

— ,  use  of  for  sketching,  408-9. 
Blame,  need  of,  42,  43. 
— ,  use  of,  122. 
Blood,  function  of,  99  ff. 
Board  of  Education,    circulars, 

etc.,    quoted,    168,    194,    221, 

222-3,  292,  344,  372,  376,  381, 

381-2,  386,  400-1. 
Bodily    movement,  and   mental 

activity,  80-1. 
TG. 


Body,    relation  of   to   soul,     1, 

15-16. 

— ,  care  of,  15-17. 
Bolton  F.  E. ,  quoted,  22. 
Books,  in  history,  416-17. 
— ,  respect  for,  406. 
—  :  see  also  Reading. 
Bore,  the,  62-3. 
Bosanqud,  quoted,  266. 
Boys'    Own  Paper,  referred  to, 

289. 
Brain,  general  sketch  of,  49  ff. 


/CARVING,  value  of,  163. 

\J     Cells,  nerve,  49,  150. 

Centre,  in  correlation,  421. 

Change,  need  of  in  teaching,  62, 
134. 

Character,  its  nature,  116. 

— ,  training  of,  44  ff. 

China,  referred  to,  375. 

Cinderella,  referred  to,  343. 

Classification,  child's  early,  237. 

— ,  developments  in,  241-2. 

Collective  instinct,  abuse  of,  330. 

— ,  use  of,  134-5,  406. 

Columbus,  referred  to,  34. 

Comparison,  its  nature,  196-7. 

— ,  method  of  difference,  199  ff., 
250,  256. 

— ,  method  of  likeness,  200  ff. , 
250,  256. 

"Complication,  "68,  152. 

Composition,  advantages  of  writ- 
ten, 382. 

—  after  nature  lessons,  219-20. 

—  appreciation  of  by  teacher, 
384-5. 

—  correction  of  written,  383-5. 

—  much  practice  the  essential, 
385. 

—  need  of,  380. 

—  not  to  be  stereotyped,  382-3. 

—  oral,    continued    in    upper 
classes,  385. 

— ,  — ,  only  form  in  lower  classes, 
385. 
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Composition,  "original,"  381. 
— ,  subjects  for,  380-1. 
Conation,  77,  93. 
— ,  interaction  of  with  feeling, 

137. 
— ,  satisfaction  of  gives  pleasure, 

136. 
— ,    thwarting    of    gives    pain, 

136. 

—  :  see  also  Instinct. 
"Concentration":    see   Correla- 
tion. 

Concept,  238. 
— ,  lesson  on  a  new,  254-7. 
Conception,  180. 
Concert,  school,  6. 
Concrete,  need  of  much  in  school, 

27-9,  92. 

-  to  abstract,  27,  252. 
Connections  between  nerve  cells, 

49  ff. 

— ,  fixing  of,  100. 
Connotation,  239. 
— ,  relation  to  denotation,  240. 
Conscience,  its  nature,  132,  312. 
Construction,  instinct  of,  117. 
Contra-suggestion,  334. 
Co-ordination  of  subjects,  422-3. 
"Core,  "421. 

Cornman,  Dr.,  referred  to,  367. 
Correlation  of  subjects,  418  ff. 

— ,  criticised,  421-2. 
Cortex  of  brain,  49. 
Cramming,  its  nature,  89  ff. 
Cromwell,  referred  to,  96. 
Crowthers,  Mr.,  quoted,  374. 
Crying,  instinct  of,  117. 
Culture,  19  ff. 
Culverwell,    Professor,     quoted, 

159,  160-1,  165,  195,  230. 
— ,    referred    to,    3    (footnote), 

231. 

Curiosity,  instinct  of,  24,  116. 
— ,    use   of    in    teaching,    78-9, 

162. 

Curriculum,  its  essentials,  19-20. 
Cyclopaedia       of       Education, 

quoted,  306. 


DALE,  MISSN.,  quoted,  363 
— ,  referred  to,  345, 

Daly,  Lilian,  quoted,  123. 

Dancing,  inspirational  aspect  o 
427. 

Daniel,  Canon  Evan,  quo  ted,  249. 

Debates  in  school,  387. 

Deduction, after  inductive  lesson, 

257,  259  ff. 
—  distinguished  from  induction 
282  ff. 

Deductive  method  of  teaching, 
248,  278,  314. 

-  compared  with  induc- 
tive method,  252. 

,  examples  of,  249, 258  ff 

364. 

Definitions,  236,  238,  243,  254- 
-  per  genus  et  differential) 
242. 

Denotation,  239. 

— ,  relation  to  connotation,  241 

Derived  interest  :  see  under  In- 
terest. 

Descriptions,     children     should 

give,  220. 
-  hard  to  learn,  93. 

Dexter  and  GarlicJc,  quoted,  79. 

Diagrams,  their  use  in  teaching, 
271-2,  413-14. 

Dickens,  referred  to,  22. 

Dictation,  105. 

Dictionary,  use  of  by  childre 
384. 

Difference,  method  of  :  see  Co 
parison. 

Differentia,  242. 

Differential    treatment,    accord- 
ing to  age,  321. 

— ,    according    to    tempera- 
ment, 328. 

Discipline,    dependence    of     on 
teacher's  self-assertion,  121. 

— ,  mental,  36  ff. 

"Discipline   of    Consequences," 
325  ff. 

Discount,     calculation    of     not 
necessary,  35. 
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Discoverer  of  truth,  child  as, 
275  ff. 

Disposition,  152,  153. 

"  Distance  "  meaning,  156. 

Doing,  need  of,  64. 

"  Dramatic  instinct,"  403 

Dramatisation  in  literature,  343. 

— ,  making  things  for,  234. 

— ,  value  of  in  history,  222-3, 
402-4. 

Drawing,  aided  by  advice,  227. 

— ,  inspirational  aspect  of,  427-8. 

— ,  much  practice  is  necessary, 
229-30. 

— ,  old  and  new  views  of,  21. 

— ,  treatment  of  left-handed  in, 
231. 

— ,  value  of,  163,  221,  232-3. 

— ,  variations  of  ability  in  chil- 
dren, 228. 

Dumville,  B.,  quoted,  50,  62,  lit;, 
67,  69,  78,  83,  84,  89,  106,  139, 
143,  178,  181,  188,  2U3,  212, 
217,  224-5,  244,  25S,  280,  284, 
292,  337-8,  343,  346,  348-9, 
424-5. 

— ,  referred  to,  100,  102. 

Duty,  sense  of,  43,  132  ff.,  308, 
329,  429. 

— ,  talks  on,  332. 


EDGE  HrO-R77JST,quoted,276-7. 
Education,  aim  of  always 

moral,  311. 
—  for  leisure,  1 1  ff. 
-  of  Nature,  3. 

— ,  narrower  definition  of,  5,  8. 
— ,  narrowest  definition  of,  6. 
— ,  "practical"  man's  view  of, 

11. 

— ,  preliminary  view  of,  1. 
— ,  widest  definition  of,  2. 
Edward  the  Third,  referred  to, 

396. 

Elation,  tendency  to,  44. 
Elizabeth,    Queen,    referred    to, 

375,  396. 


Emotion,  and  attention,  411. 

—  :  see  also  Interest,    Instinct, 
and  Tendencies. 

Empire  Day,  its  utility,  6. 

Emulation     a     compound     ten- 
dency, 127. 

— ,  use  of  in  school,  127  ff.,  406. 

Energy,  nervous,  51-2. 

"Entire"  method  of  learning  a 
poem,  97. 

Environment,  effect  of  in  educa- 
tion, 2. 

Errors  in  early  stages  of  learning 
by  heart,  104  ff. 

— ,  placarding  of,  105  ff. 

Esprit  de  corps,  58,  339. 

Ethics,  313. 

Examinations,  wise,  90-1. 

Examiners,  their  function,  291. 

Example  of  teacher,  333. 

Excitement,    need    of    allowing 
for,  187-8. 

Excursions,  school,  33, 167, 401-2. 

Explanation  of  words,  201-2. 

Expression  by  child,  158,  219. 
-  in  drawing,   modelling,  etc., 
221,  343. 

— ,  linguistic,  343-4. 

—  :    see    also   Composition   and 
Dramatisation. 


FAIRY  tales,  342. 
Fatigue,  16,  98. 

Fear,  116. 

— ,  use  of,  44,  113,  144. 

Feeding,  instinct  of,  117. 

Feinaigle,  referred  to,  94. 

Findlay,  Professor  J.  J.,  quoted, 
148. 

Fish,  more  advanced  lesson  on, 
219. 

— ,  simple  lesson  on,  187-8,  214. 

"Floundering,"   need  of  allow- 
ing, 297. 

Foreign  language,  55. 

Foresight,  171. 

Formal  Steps  of  Herbart,  258. 
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Formal    training,    doctrine    of, 

35  ff.,  363,  429. 
Fractions,  useless  complications, 

35. 
Freedom    in   choice   of   subjects 

and  methods,  10. 
French     methods,     123  ff.,     332 

(footnote). 

Friendships,  influence  of,  45. 
Froebel,  referred  to,  5,  166. 
Froissarf,  referred  to,  285. 
Fundamental  subjects,  183-."). 
f,   IT.  /V. ,  quoted, 


GAMES,  collective,  234. 
— ,  influence  of,  45. 
General  ideas,  distinguised  from 

generic  ideas,  239. 

:  see  Ideas. 

General  truths,  teaching  of,  Ch. 

VIII. 

— ,  their  nature,  207,  236. 
,  obtaining  of  by  reasoning, 

284. 

,  use  of  in  reasoning,  264. 

Generalisation,  180,  239,  257. 
Generic  ideas,  distinguished  from 

general  ideas,  239. 

:  see  Ideas. 

Genus,  242,  253. 

Geography,  a  branch  of  nature 

study,  423. 

— ,  heuristic  work  in,  286  ff. 
— ,  how  to  begin,  30-1. 
- — ,  independent    treatment    of, 

423. 

— ,  in  relation  to  history,  417  ff. 
— ,  old  and  new  views  of,  21,  424. 
— ,  use  of  treatises  on,  425-6. 
— ,  what   should   be   taught  in, 

425-6. 

—  :  see  also  Maps. 
Geniuses,  162. 

Germany,  early  teaching  in,  28. 
— ,  teaching    of    patriotism   in, 

391. 
Gill,  E.  J.,  quoted,  366. 


Gould,  F.  J.,  referred  to,  311. 

Grammar,   inductive  lessons  in, 
254-7,  281. 

Green  and  Birchenough,  quoted, 
277,  281. 

Gregarious    instinct,     117,     144, 
158. 

— ,  as  factor  in  religious  sen- 
timent, 339. 

Grey  matter,  of  brain,  49. 


HABITS,  based  on  ins 
118. 

— ,  formation  of,  115  ff.,  140. 
— ,  good,  41,  428-9. 

—  of  doing,  141. 

-  of  thought,  115. 

— ,  psychology  of,  115. 
— ,  transfer  of,  36. 
Hall,  Dr.  S.,  quoted,  28,  347. 
— ,  referred  to,  169. 
Hamlet,  referred  to,  343. 
Handwork,  a  method,  33,  222 ff., 
426. 

-  in  history,  222-3. 

— ,  moral  aspect  of,  426-7. 
— ,  purposive  work  in,  233-4. 
— ,  two  aims  of,  426. 

-  :    see    also     Skill,    Drawing, 
Writing,  Modelling. 

Harmsivorth's  Encylopaedia, 
quoted  from,  94. 

Hatred  :  see  Sentiments. 

"  Heart",  training  of  the,  144  ff. 

Herbart,  referred  to,  115. 

Herbartian  educationists,  re- 
ferred to,  141,  307. 

—  psychologists,  referred  to,  25. 
Heuristic  teaching,  Ch.  IX. 

— ,  chiefly  on  deductive  lines, 

284. 
History,    Concentric    Method   in 

teaching,  394-5. 

— ,  early  stages  of  teaching,  393. 
— ,  heuristic  work  in,  284  ff. 

—  in  upper  classes,  393-4. 
— ,  local,  400  ff. 
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History,  middle  stages  of  teach- 
ing, 393. 

—  of  government,  415. 

— ,  old  and  new  views  of,  21. 

— ,  Periodic  Method  in  teaching, 
395. 

— ,  realistic  teaching  in,  396  ff. 

— ,  Regressive  Method  in  teach- 
ing, 395-6. 

— ,  social,  404,  414-15. 

— ,  special  function  of,  in  edu- 
cation, 389  ff. 

— ,  teaching  of,  Ch.  XII. 

Hojfding,  quoted,  49. 

Hollander,  Dr.  Hernurd,  quoted, 
13. 

Home  and  school,  6,  404. 

Honesty  in  arithmetic,  329,  428. 

Honour  boards  in  French  schools, 
120. 

Howard,  M.A.,  quoted,  393. 

fluey ,  quoted,  353. 

Humanities,  19-20. 

Humour,  sense  of  in  teacher,  121. 

Huxley,  quoted,  116. 

— ,  referred  to,  55. 


IDEAL  construction,  171  ff. 
in  imagination,  175. 

in  planning,  175. 

Ideals,  importance  of,  428-9. 
-  more  than  ideas,  307-8,  313. 
— ,  transfer  of,  36. 

—  :  see  also  Purpose. 

Ideas,  abstract,  27,  68  ff.,  173  ff, 
189 ff.,  205,  212,  237. 
— ,  systems  of  :  see  Appercep- 
tion masses. 
—  and  words,  53  ff. 

—  as  meanings,  152-3. 

— ,  compounded,  47,  69-70,  173- 

4,  207. 

— ,  concrete,  149. 
— ,  general,  238. 
— ,  generic,  149,  237,  238. 
— ,  how  obtained,  26  ff.,53,  148  ff. 
— ,  particular,  149. 


Ideas,  "  picking  up  "  of,  88. 

— ,  relations  among,  84  ff. 

— ,  simple,  47,  57. 

— ,  coalescence  of,  56. 
— ,  how  produced,  48-9. 

— ,  systems  of,  84. 

— •,  use  of,  205,  212. 

Ideation,  30. 

Illustrations,  excess  of,  408. 

— ,  importance  of,  399. 

— ,  objective,  399. 

— ,  various  kinds  of,  400  ff. 

Image,  153. 

— ,  brain  conditions  of,  52. 

— ,  construction  of,  66-7. 

Imagination,    cultivation   of   in 
children,  379  ff. 

— ,   distinguished    from    reason- 
ing, 178-9. 

— ,  originative,  179,  381. 

Imitation     and    right    conduct, 

144. 

-  as  motive  to  progress,    158, 
225. 

— ,  tendency  to,  117,  403. 

— ,  use  of  in  school,  131  ff. ,  403. 

Inattention,  its  nature,  67. 

Individual  differences,  13. 
-  in  imagery,  154-5. 
— ,  need  of  studying,  28,  102. 

Induction,  determined  bv  reason- 
ing, 275  ff. 

---,  distinguished    from    deduc- 
tion, 282  ff. 

Inductive  method  of    teaching, 
251,  253. 

,  compared  with  deduc- 
tive method,  252. 

—   —  — ,  examples    of,    254-7, 
260  ff,  278,  364. 

Inference :  see  Reasoning. 

Information,  communication  of, 
47  ff. 

Inspirational  teaching  :  see  under 
Teaching. 

Instinct,  basis  of  human  nature, 
116. 

— ,  nature  of,  77-8. 
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Instinct  of    curiosity,    24,    78, 
162. 

—  of  self-display,  194. 

— ,  various  kinds,  116-17. 
Instinct-habits,  118. 
Instruction,  7,  309. 
— ,    part  only  of  education,    8, 
41. 

—  :  see  also  Teaching. 
Intellectual  development,  30. 
Intensity  in  learning,  101,  102-3. 
Interest  and  attention,  52. 

—  and  knowledge,  21. 

-  and  repetition,  81-2,  !>3. 
— ,  basis  of  all  activity,  81  ff. 
— ,  dependent  on  utility,  40-1. 
— ,  derived,  111  ff. 

— ,  general  formula  for,  31. 
— ,  highest  forms  of,  141  ff. 

—  in  arithmetic,  34-5. 

—  in    geography,     3031,     134, 
425. 

-  in  history,  134. 

-  in  literature,  30,  344  ff. 

-  in  mathematics,  42. 

— -in  nature  study,  134  ff. ,  162, 
217. 

—  in  science,  42. 

— ,  influence  of  on  memory,  76. 

-  more   than  pleasure-seeking, 
138  ff. 

— ,  nature  of,  77  ff. 

— ,  need  of  arousing,  20-21,  111. 

—  requires  application,  22. 

—  requires   understanding,    24, 
92. 

Interesting  lesson, characteristics 

of,  139. 
Involuntary  attention  :  see  under 

Attention. 

Hard,  quoted,  192,  197-9. 
— ,  referred  to,  3  (footnote),  192, 

195. 


TACK    the     Giant-killer,     re- 
ferred to,  343. 
Jacotot,  referred  to,  81. 


James,     Professor,   quoted,     31, 

100,  111,  115-16,  118,  127,  131, 

134,  162,  320. 
— ,  referred  to,  127. 
Jevons,  Professor,  quoted,  89-90. 
John,  King,  referred  to,  398. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  referred  to,  112. 
Jones,  Abel  J.,  quoted,  305,  332, 

337,  338,  426-7. 
Jon-son,  referred  to,  95. 
Judgment,  assertive  function  ot 

57. 
— ,  what  it  is,  47-8,  55,  84,  180. 


KEATINGE,  quoted,  180, 
285-6. 

— ,  referred  to,  334. 

Keenness,  need  of  in  children, 
177. 

Kindergarten,  5. 

Kinematograph,  use  of  in  teach- 
ing, 410  ff. 

— ,  attitude  to  of  educational 
authorities,  412-13. 

Kin 7  Albert's  Book,  referred  to, 
383. 

KiiKjsley,  referred  to,  375. 

Kipling,  quoted,  390. 

Kirkpatrick,  quoted,  138. 

Knowledge,  develops  together 
with  skill,  156  ff. 

— ,  increase  beyond  skill,  225. 

— ,  interaction  with  skill,  172, 
223  ff. 

— ,  its  true  function,  8-9,  90,  212. 


LA    FONTAINE,   fables  re- 
ferred to,  316. 
Langlois  and  Seignobos,  quoted, 

391. 

Language,  its  function  in  obser- 
vation, 193ff. 

-  of    home,   teacher's  attitude 
to,  344. 

Lantern,  use  of  in  teaching,  409- 
10. 
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Lavisse,  quoted,  390. 
Laws,  236. 

Lay,  Dr.   W.  A.,  quoted,  32. 
Learning  aloud,  101. 

-  by  doing,   32,   80,    156,  226, 
288. 

—  :  see  also  Heuristic  teach- 
ing. 

-  by  heart,  86,  89,  92  ff.,  377. 

-  of  dates,  94  ff. 

— ,  what  it  is,  25,  89. 
Lecturing,  58,  64. 
Left-handed  children, their  treat- 
ment, 231. 
Legends,  342. 

—  in  early    stages    of    history, 
393. 

Legouir,  referred  to,  154. 

Leisure,  education  for,  11  ff., 
19. 

Lewis,  Dr.  E.  0.,  referred  to, 
100,  102. 

Library,  public,  387. 

— ,  school,  387. 

Likeness,  method  of :  see  Com- 
parison. 

Likings,  what  they  involve, 
135  ff.,  140. 

Literature,  heuristic  work  in, 
286  ff. 

—  higher  stages  of,  372  ff. 

—  how  to  begin,  30. 

—  intensive  study  of,  376  ff. 

—  moral  value  of,  341  ff. 

—  old  and  new  views  of,  21. 

—  teaching  of,  Ch.  XI. 

Lloyd  Morgan,  referred  to,  118, 
374. 

Local  history  :  see  History. 

London  County  Council,  Report 
of  Conference  on  Teaching  of 
History,  quoted,  395. 

Look  and  Say  Method,  in  read- 
ing, 71  ff.,  80,  346 ff. 
— ,  objections   to  considered, 
361  ff. 

Love  :  see  Likings  and  Senti- 
ments. 


MA  GNA  Charta,  referred  to, 
398. 

Manual  activities,  15,  221. 
—  :  see  also  Handwork. 
Maps,  use  of  in  general,  425-6. 
— ,  use  of  in  history,  418. 
Marks,  their  use,  123. 
Masterman,    Canon  J.     H.    B., 

quoted,  392. 

Max-Muller,  referred  to,  54. 
McDougall,  quoted,  99,  146. 
— ,  referred  to,  141. 
Meaning,  acquirement  of,  166  ff. 

—  as  ideas,  47,  152. 
— ,  coalescence  of,  55. 

—  in  work,  41. 

—  of  words,  372. 

—  :  see  also  under  Ideas. 
Medical  inspection,  6. 
Memorising  poetry,  97  ff. 
Memory,  abuse  of,  292. 
— ,  basis  of,  52-3. 

—  of  the  will,  115. 
— ,  rational,  95-6. 

—  :  see  also  Ch.  IV. 

Mental  development,  its  nature, 
179-80. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The,  re- 
ferred to,  343. 

Meumann,  quoted,  30. 

Mialf,  Professor  L.  C.,  quoted, 
280. 

Middle  Ages,  The  Church  of,  re- 
ferred to,  400. 

Mill,  J.  S.t  quoted,  2,  3. 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  The,  referred 
to,  343. 

Milton,  his  definition  of  educa- 
tion, 8. 

Mnemonics,  94-5. 

Modelling,  aided  by  advice,  227. 

— ,  value  of,  163,  221. 

— ,  variations  of  ability  in  chil- 
dren, 228. 

Models,  use  of  in  teaching, 
404-5. 

Montessori,  Madame,  referred  to, 
190,  230. 
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Moral  of    story,    where    to   be 

introduced,  314  ff. 
Moral  conduct,  its  nature,  142. 
Moral  Education  League,  311. 

—  instruction,  142  ff.,  306  ff. 
,  arguments  for  direct  form 

of,  314. 
— ,   decision  with  regard   to 

direct  form  of,  330-2. 

,  forms  of,  306  ff. 

,  objections  to  direct  form, 

312  ff. 
Moral  Instruction  League,  310. 

—  sentiment,  132,  145-6. 

-  training,  distinguished  from 
moral  instruction,  143. 
— ,  summed  up,  429. 

:  see  Education. 

—  :  see  al*o  Chs.  V.,  X.,  XL, 
XII. 
Moss,  Dr.   C.   E.,  quoted,    134, 

135. 

Motiles,  154. 
Motives  for  right  conduct,  144. 

—  :  see  Instincts. 

Motor  memory,  use  of  in  writ- 
ing, 229. 

—  nerve  cells,  149. 
Movement,  bodily,  80-1. 

— :  see  Activity. 

Multiplication    tables,    learning 
of,  81,  91. 

— ,  teaching  of,  246-7. 
Mumford,  Mrs. ,  quoted,  34. 
Museums,  167. 

Music,    inspirational   aspect   of, 
427. 

—  :  see  also  Singing. 
Myths,  342. 


NAMES  :  see  Words. 
-    of    children,    as    first 
words  for  reading,  349. 
— ,  use  of  right,  in  moral  matters, 

320. 

Narratives,  easily  learned,  93. 
—  :  see  also  Accounts. 


Nature  as  educator,  2  ff. ,  326. 
-  study  :  see  Observation   and 

Interest. 
,    inspirational    aspect    of, 

426. 

Nerve  cells  :  see  Cells. 
Nervous  system  of  young  child, 

230. 

Number,  ideas  of,  203-4. 
Nursery  rhymes,    as    beginning 

of  literature,  344. 


OBJECT,   perception  of    an, 
149  ff. 

— ,  role  of  in  observation,  210  ff. 
—  teaching,  Chs.  VI.  and  VII. 
Observation  and  drawing,  232. 
— ,  development  of  higher  from 

lower,  212  ff. 
— ,  higher  forms  of,  208  ff. 

—  more  than  perception,  188  ff. , 
410  (footnote). 

— ,  need  of,  92. 

—  of  pictures,  407. 

see  Object  Teaching. 

see  also  Purpose. 

see  also  Inductive  method  of 
teaching. 
Olf  actives,  154. 
Open  Day,  6. 
Opinion,  public,  44. 
Order,  need  of  in  telling,  58-9. 
Organisation,  school,  44. 
Ownership,  instinct  of,  117 


PAGEANTS,   in  teaching   of 
history,  403-4. 
Pain,  tendency  to  avoid,  44,  116, 

118,  136ff.,  144. 
Painting,  value  of,  163. 
Parables  of  Jesus   as   examples 

of  moral  instruction,  317-18. 
Parent,  his  authority  necessary 

for  child,  326. 

— ,  relations  with  teacher,  6. 
— ,  reports  to,  123  ff. 
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Parental  instinct,  117- 
Pascal,  referred  to,  24."). 
Patriotism   as   aim   in   teaching 

history,  391-2. 
Pauses,  need  of,  62,  220. 
Peary,  referred  to,  307-8. 
Peasants'    Revolt,     referred     to, 

285. 
Percept,  153. 

—  :  see  also  Generic  ideas. 
Perception,     30,     151   if.,     180, 

187ff,  225. 

-  of  right  distinguished   from 
apperception  of  it,  313. 

Perceptual  attitude  to  teaching, 

191. 
-  development,  159  ff. ,  187, 204. 

—  use  of  language,  250. 
Perseverance,  41. 

Phonic     Method     in     reading, 

72  ff.,  34.1  IK 
Photographs,  use  of  in  teaching, 

406  ff. 
Pictures,     explanation     of      by 

teacher,  407. 

-  must   be  carefully   observed 
by  children,  407. 

— ,  use  of  in  teaching,  405  ff. 

"  Picturing  out,"  396. 

Plans  of  attack,  transfer  of,  36. 

Play,  love  of,  117. 

Pleasure,  its  effect  on  activity, 

93. 
— ,    tendency  to  seek,   44,    116, 

118,   136  ff.,  144. 
Poetry  and  children,  376  ff. 
— ,  learning  of,  97  ff.,  377-8. 
Portraits,  use  of  in  history,  405. 
Post-cards,    picture,    use    of    in 

teaching,  406-7. 
Praise,  need  of,  42,  43. 
— ,  use  of  by  teacher,  122-3, 384-5. 
Preaching,  objected  to  by  some, 

310,311. 

— ,  what  it  is,  311. 
Precepts  of  teacher,  334. 
Preparation  for  reading  of  books, 

346  ff. 


Preparation  or  introduction,  25, 
216-17,  254-5,  257,  260. 

Present  Worth,  calculation  of 
not  necessary,  35. 

"Presentation,"  257. 

Principles  :  see  Laws. 

Printing  of  infants'  books,  355. 

Prior,  Matthew,  quoted,  138. 

Private  schools,  45. 

Prize  Distribution,  6. 

Problems,  how  children  should 
tackle,  177,  291-2. 

— ,  real,  289. 

— ,  typical,  292. 

Process  more  valuable  than  re- 
sult, 226,  229,  231  ff.,  291. 

Pronunciation  and  reading,  365, 
369-70. 

Proposition,  assertive  function 
of,  57. 

— ,  what  it  is,  48,  55,  84. 

Protestant  Churches,  referred  to, 
397. 

Psychology,  utility  of,  22. 

— ,  genetic,  22,  371. 

— ,  why  some  despise  it,  23. 

Pugnacity,  instinct  of,  117,  158, 
330. 

Punishment,  condemned  by  some, 
44. 

— ,  disadvantages  of,  114. 

— ,  function  of  in  habit-forma- 
tion, 119,  309. 

—  modifies  outlook,  309. 
— ,  need  of,  42,  43,  144. 

— ,  other  means  beside,  328  ff. 

— ,  psychology  of,  113. 

— ,  true  place  of,  114  ff. 

Purpose  aroused  during  intro- 
duction, 217. 

-  in  observation,  189-90,  209  ff., 
219,  294. 

—  in  skilled  occupations,  231  ff. 

—  involves  conation,  177. 

—  :  see  also  Ideals. 

QUESTIONING,  abuse  of,  64, 
220,  300. 
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Questioning  combined  with  tell- 
ing, 215. 

-  fully  treated,  293  ff. 

—  in  introduction,  254. 
— ,  need  of,  63-4,  303. 
Questions,  dealing  with  answers 

to,  300. 

— ,  examples  of,  301-3. 
— ,  framing  of,  297-8. 

-  must  be  interesting,  294. 
— ,  real,  293  ff. 

— ,  teaching,  295  ff. 
— ,  testing,  295  ff. 

-  to  be  invited  from  children, 
294. 

—  :  see  also  Problems. 


AAfSEr,  Lilian  F.,  quoted, 

378-9. 
Raymont,    quoted,  89-90,  90-91, 

248,  252,  419-21,  422. 
Reading,  first  lesson  with  books, 

355  ff. 

— ,  its  function,  184. 
— ,  private,  by  pupils,  387. 
— ,  teaching  of  in  early  stages, 

345  ff. 

Reading-books,  how  to  obtain 
many,  369. 

— ,  how  they  should  be  used, 
368. 
— ,  need  of  many,  368. 

,  sets  of  mixed,  375-6. 

Reasoning  always  deductive, 
2656. 

—  by  analogy,  267  ff. 

—  determining  induction,  275  ff. 

—  distinguished   from   imagina- 
tion, 178-9. 

— ,  "inductive"  and  "deduc- 
tive," 282  ff. 

— ,  its  nature,  178,  180,  190,  219, 
264  ff.,  Ch.  IX. 

Rebellion,  risk  of  evoking,  132. 

Recall,  conditions  of,  103  ff. 

Recept,  239. 

—  :  see  also  Generic  ideas. 


"Recitation,"  American  use  of 
term,  74. 

Recitation,  hints  on,  344. 

Recreation,  influence  of,  45. 

Reformation,    The,    referred   to, 
397. 

Relations,  elusive,  200-1. 
-  to  others,  43. 

Religion,  factor  in  moral  uplift- 
ing, 309. 

Religious  instruction,  hints  on, 
338. 

Remembering,  need  of,  76. 

Repetition,  economy  in,  97  ff. 

— ,  need  of,  5!),  SI, ''.Hi. 

— ,  simultaneous,  101-2. 

Reports  to  parents,  123  If. 

Representation,  180. 

Researchers,  283. 

Resistance     at     connections 
brain,  51,  99. 

Rest,  need  of,  16-17,  98  ff. 

Revision,  need  of,  108. 

— ,  sectional,  60-1. 

Rewards   condemned    by   some, 
44. 

— ,  disadvantages  of,  114. 

— ,  function   of  in    habit- forma- 
tion, 119. 

— ,  need  of,  42,  43,  144. 

— ,  psychology  of,  114. 

— ,  true  place  of,  114ff. 

Rhythm,      children's     love     o 
344. 

— ,  importance  of,  108. 

Ribot,  quoted,  83. 

Richard  II.,  referred  to,  285. 

Right,  ambition  to  do,  132. 
—  as  expedient,  325. 

Rivalry  :  see  Emulation. 

Roberts    and     Barter,     quoted, 
372-3. 

Robinson     Crusoe,     referred     to, 
286  ff. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  referred 
to,  397. 

Romans,  referred  to,  397. 

Rousseau,  quoted,  316-7. 
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Rousseau,    referred   to,   2,   3,  9, 

317,  325,  326. 
Rules  :  see  Laws. 
Buskin,  referred  to,  224. 


SCHOOL  and  home,  6,  404. 
Science,  its  nature,  212,  236, 

237. 

— •,  moral  aspect  of,  426. 
Scott,   Sir    Walter,    referred  to, 

382. 

Scribe,  referred  to,  154. 
Self-abasement,  instinct  of,  117, 

120,  144. 

Self -activity,  32. 
Self-assertion  as  factor  in  bully- 
ing, 330. 

—  in  children,  120. 

—  in  teacher,  121. 
Self-control,  44,  114,  145,  329. 
Self-display,  instinct  of,  117,  158, 

403. 
— ,  use  of  by  teacher,  122  ff.,  194, 

403. 
Self-reliance,     development    of, 

428. 
Sensations,     discrimination    of, 

204-5. 
— ,  kinaesthetic,   150  ff.,  166 ff., 

187,  221. 

—  of  hearing,  150  ff. 

—  of  sight,  149  ff.,  166  ff.,   187, 
221. 

—  of  smarting,  150  tf. 

—  of  smell,  150. 

—  of  taste,  150  ff. 

— ,  tactual,  150 ff.,  166  ff.,  187, 

221. 
Sense  of  duty,  43,  132 ff.,  308, 

329,  429. 

Sensory  nerve-fibres,  149-50. 
Sentence,  what  is  it,  48. 
Sentence-building,    in    reading, 

350  ff. 
Sentiment,     self-regarding,     43, 

141,  144. 
— ,  moral,  43. 


Sentiments  for  various  subjects, 
20,  140. 

—  of  love  and  hate,  140. 
-,  right,  41,  43. 
Sexual  instinct,  117. 
Shakespeare,  referred  to,  95-6. 
Shape,  how  perceived,  156-7. 
Sheba,  Queen  of,  referred  to,  315. 
Shouting  by  teacher,  61. 
Silent  reading,  357,  371. 
Simultaneous     repetition,     100, 

102,  378. 

Singing,  old  and  new  aims  of,  21. 
Sisyphus,  referred  to,  290. 
Skill  develops  with  knowledge, 

UOff.,  223  ff. 
— ,    increase     independently    of 

knowledge,  225  ff. 

-  in   large   movements    before 
small,  230. 

— ,  interaction  with  knowledge, 

172,  227. 
— ,  speed  in  to  be  encouraged, 

228-9. 
— ,  teaching   of,  Chs.    VI.    and 

VII. 
Sleight,   Dr.   W.  G.,  quoted,  40, 

185,  297. 

Smiling,  instinct  of,  117. 
Social  education,  234,  404. 
Solomon,  referred  to,  315. 
Soul,  relation  of  to  body,  1. 
Spain,    struggle    with    referred 

to,  375. 

Spalding,  quoted,  196. 
Special  ability,  20. 
Specialisation  in  general,  418. 

-  in  secondary  school,  418-9. 

—  not  too  soon,  13-5. 
Species,  242,  253. 
Speech,  careful,  195. 

—  centres,  231. 
— ,  correct,  107. 
Speed  necessary  in  writing, 

etc.,  228-9. 

Spelling  and  reading,  365  ff. 
— ,  and  teaching  of,  105,  368. 

—  in  written  composition,  384. 
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Spencer,  If.,  criticised,  37-8. 

— ,  quoted,  36-7,  274. 

— ,  referred  to,  3,  325,  326,  327. 

Spencer    (another  educationist), 
quoted,  278. 

Spontaneity,  218. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Church  of,  re- 
ferred to,  400. 

Statement,  what  it  is,  48,  84. 

Stead,  W.  T.,  referred  to,  355. 

Stevenson,  K.  L.,  quoted,  379. 

— ,  referred  to,  378. 

Stories  for  early  reading  lessons, 

355. 
-  for  young  children,  170,  342. 

— ,  general  value  of,  342-3. 

—  in  history,  393. 

— ,  moral,  314  ff.,  342. 

— ,  different  types  of,  315  ff. 

Stout,  Professor,  quoted,  112-13, 
154-5,  171-2. 

— ,  referred  to,  68,  205. 

Strangeness,  importance  of,  78. 

Stupidity    in    telling,     59,    91, 
246. 

— ,  meaning  of,  173. 

Sucking,  instinct  of,  117. 

Suggestibility,     in    young   chil- 
dren, 363. 

Suggestion,  abuse  of,  337  ff. 

— ,  conditions  of,  333  ff. 

— ,  its  nature,  333. 

Supernormal  children,  263. 

Sympathy  of  numbers,  132. 

—  with  children,  23. 
Synapses,  52,  99. 

Synthetic  method  of    teaching : 
see  Deductive  method. 

-  reading,  366. 
Systematic  knowledge,  294. 

—  :  see  also  General  truths. 

—  :  see  also  Science. 
Systems  of  ideas,  84  ff. 


LES  :  see  Stories. 
Talking    in    school    regu- 
lated, not  suppressed,  386. 


Taste,  20. 

Teacher  as  artist,  408. 

—  as  a  thinker,  9-10. 

—  a  specialist,  6. 

— ,  his  attitude  in  religious  in- 
struction, 338. 

— ,  his  attitude  to  child,  23-4. 

— ,  his  function  in  object  teach- 
ing, 187. 

— ,  his  functions  summed  up, 
430. 

— ,  his  function  in  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  289  ff. 

— ,  his  management  of  class, 
132. 

— ,  his  need  of  care  in  inves- 
tigation of  moral  matters, 
321  ff. 

— ,  his  need  of  confidence,  120-1. 

— ,  his  need  of  enthusiasm  in 
literature,  378-9. 

— ,  his  need  of  sense  of  humour, 
121. 

— ,  his  view  of  education,  7. 
-  in  loco  parentis,  6. 

-  must   not    talk    too    much, 
297. 

—  must  set  good  example,  333. 

—  must  supplement  "natural" 
punishments,  326-7. 

— ,  relations  with  parent,  6. 
should    limit    interrupting, 

344. 

— ,  special  qualities  of,  13-14. 
Teaching,    as  causing   to  learn, 

Chs.  IV.  and  V. 

—  as  telling,  Ch.  III. 

-  by  analogy,  270-1. 

— ,  deductive  method  of,  248. 

— ,  general  aim  of,  10. 

— ,  general  view  of,  Ch.  II. 

— ,  heuristic,  Ch.  IX. 

— ,   inductive  method    of,    251, 

278. 
— ,  inspirational,   Chs.   X.,   XI. 

and  XII. 
— ,  object,  Chs.  VI.  and  VII. 

—  of  skill,  Chs.  VI.  and  VII. 
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Teaching  requires  special  apti- 
tude, 14. 
Telling,  abuse  of,  64. 

—  and  questioning,  215,  300. 

— ,    cautions    with    respect    to, 

57  ff. 

— ,  Ch.  III.,  108,  305. 
— ,  "complex/'  74,    75,  84,  92, 

170-1. 
— ,  necessity  of,  57. 

—  of  general  truths,  245  ff. 
— ,  "  simple,"  64  ff.,  74,  169. 
— ,  — ,  definition  of,  71. 

-    sometimes     impossible,    57, 
201. 

—  :  see    Deductive    method    of 
teaching. 

Tendencies,  innate,  116  ff,  135; 

see  also  under  Instinct. 
Tennyson,  quoted,  243. 
— ,  referred  to,  375. 
Test  cards  in  arithmetic,  289-90. 
Theory  and  practice,  268. 
Thompson,  S.,  quoted,  270. 
Thorndike,     quoted,     9-10,    40, 

367. 
Thought,  directions  of,  56. 

—  distinguished    from    percep- 
tion, 238. 

— ,  proper,  180. 
Thought-links,  88,  246. 

—  an  aid  to  memory,  92  ff. ,  97. 

—  in  reasoning,  178. 

— ,    use   of  in  planning  things, 

176-7. 

Thoughts :  see  Ideas. 
Three   Bears,  The,  referred  to, 

343. 

Thring,  referred  to,  195,  409-10. 
— ,  quoted,  409,  430. 
Time  sense  in  children,  393-4. 
Toleration  explained  to  children, 

398. 

Tone,  school,  44,  132. 
Tower  of  London,  referred  to, 

400. 

Toxins,  98-9. 
Tracing  helpful  in  writing,  229. 


Training,  general,  39. 

— ,  muscular,  object  of,  165. 

— ,  need  of  in  perceptual  sphere, 

160-1. 

—  value  of  subjects,  39. 
Truth,  love  of,  an  aim  in  history, 

392. 


T  TNDERSTANDING,  25,41 1. 
U        -  and  interest,  92,  411. 

—  of  a  statement,  60,  87  ff 
Uniformity  not   to   be   insisted 

on  in  choice  of  poetry  to  be 
learned,  377-8. 

—  not  to  be  insisted  on  in  com- 
position, 382-3. 

—  not  to  be  insisted  on  in  learn- 
ing by  heart,  102. 

—  not  to  be  insisted  on  in  skill, 
227-8. 


-\TALENTINE,      Professor, 

V       referred  to,  3  (footnote). 
Variation,  need  of  in  teaching, 

59-62. 
Vickers,   Professor   Kenneth   V., 

quoted,  402. 
Visiles,  154. 
Voice,  teacher's,  61-2. 
Volition,  145. 
Voltaire,  quoted,  425. 
Voluntary  attention  :  see  under 

Attention. 


WALKING,  instinct  of,  117. 
Ward,  Dr.J.  .quoted,  166. 

"  Warming  up  "  process,  228. 

Watt,  quoted,  100,  103,  106. 

Welton,  Professor  J.,  quoted, 
112,  138,  157,  159,  233,  267, 
268,  269,  376,  391,  399,  410, 
411. 

— ,  referred  to,  392,  410-11. 

White  matter  of  brain,  49. 

Will,  training  of,  427. 
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William  the  Conqueror,  referred 
to,  396. 

Winch,  quoted,  348. 

Word-thought,  54. 

Words,  avoidance  of  struggles 
with  in  reading,  358  ff. 

— ,  their  function,  54  ff.,  69, 
152-3,  193  ff. 

Work,  meaningful  and  mean- 
ingless, 290. 

Worship,  public,  in  school,  339. 

Writing,  its  function,  184. 

— ,  large  before  small,  230. 

— ,  speed  to  be  fostered,  228-9. 


Writing,  tracing  helpful  in,  229. 
— ,  treatment  of  left-handed  in, 

231. 
— ,  variations    of    in    children, 

228. 
Wrong  as  inexpedient,  325. 


YOUTH'S    Companion,     re- 
ferred to,  289. 


r/OLA,  referred  to,  154. 
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